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WHO SHOULD 
HANDLE YOUR 


PUBLIC RELATIONS? 
A Debate in Print... p. 45 














It’s not how many, but who 


both are readers. Something more: our prod- 


Three generations of perfectionists look at 
you from this picture . .. Founder Henry E. 
Steinway, Chairman William R. (singing), 
and Henry Z., President. Public citizens, able 
businessmen craftsmen concerned not 
with “how many,” but only with “how well.” 
Product: the piano of Paderewski and Van 
Cliburn, “the instrument of the immortals.” 
And yet. there is a common chord between 
Steinway & Sons and we who publish Business 
Week. Not alone that Chairman and President 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS 


uct, like theirs, never was intended for every- 
body. For management only. By subscription 
only. Like the Steinways, we believe that to 
serve a discriminating few, you must perform 
supremely well. And you are rewarded in pro- 
portion. That is why, for many years, Business 
Week has led all general-business and news 
magazines in pages of advertising. A McGraw- 
Hill Magazine — Member Audit Bureau of 
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Announcing 


Your Golden Opportunity to Increase Sales! 
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@ Industry’s No. 1 Marketplace offers you a 
sales potential unmatched in buyer-seller traffic, 
unequalled in sales producing inquiries . . 
booming in direct buying action. 

The 50th Annual Edition will exceed any 
previously published, both in comprehensive- 
ness, scope and value to its paid subscribers. 


This edition will constitute the most complete 


and detailed summary of U. S. industry ever 
published. 50,000 items of 12,500 manufacturers 
will be on display. 

Here users will find it easier than ever before 
to decide which products to buy . . . which 
sources to contact. 

Make sure that YOUR products will have front 
line attention in 


Industry’s No. 1 Marketplace of Buying Action! 


Thomas Publishing Co. 


461 Eighth Avenue ¢ New York 1 


Telephone: OXford 5-0500 














..where Sales Producing Inquiries Are Born! 
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Re ...we note with great interest the important part 
PIT and QUARRY has played in keeping us intelligently 


informed on the progress of our industry 99 
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SA M..J.Grove Lime Company 


BUILDING SUPPLIES « STREET & ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


LIME - STONE - FREE STATE MASONRY CEMENT 
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January 29, 1959 


ir. William A. Wilson, President 
Pit & Quarry Publications, 

431 South Dearborn St., 

Chicago 5, Ill. 





Dear Mr. Wilson: 


As we review the last 100 years during which our Company 
has been in the process of manufacturing lime, crushed stone 
and allied products, we cannot help but note with a great 
deal of interest the important part your publication, Pit & 
Quarry, has played during the last third of that century 
in helping to keep us intelligently informed concerning 
progress in our industry. 


We are often inclined to overlook the important part 
others play in contributing to the many factors which must 
be involved in successfully continuing a business for a 
hundred years. 


In this instance, we are attempting to give credit 
where credit is due, particularly to you and your fine 
publication for the important part it has played in our 
industry for the past many years. 


With sincere appreciation for Pit and Quarry's part 
in making the attainment of our 100th year just a bit more 


pleasant, we remain, 
Sincerely your:, 


M. J. GROVE LIME COMPANY 


(Lad Saxe 


George A. Z64fler, 
GAZ/pk General Sales Manager 


LIME PRODUCTS BULOrMG CHEMICAL FL URING MYOMATE GEOUND AMO AGRICULTURAL Lime 
STONE PRODUCTS - CRUSHED MACADAM CONCRETE — BUILOING - FLURING ANDO GROUND LimesTONE 
CONCRETE BLOCKS AND PIPE G READY MIXED CONCRETE 





It is always gratifying to receive voluntary testimony to the important part 

PIT AND QUARRY has played in the development of the industries 

it has so effectively served for the past 43 years . . . especially when it 

comes from an important subscriber in a position to evaluate its editorial 

content in the light of his own business needs. ene 
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mane: . Bob Aitchison 
Art Director . . David Godirey 
Business Manager . . C. B. Groomes 


Advertising Director . . Jack C. Gatford 
Sales & Service Mgr. . . Gorden D. Lewis 
Eastern Adv. Mgr. . . Hal Darrow 

Western Adv. Mgr. . . Murray Packard 
Circulation Director .. Myron A. Hartenfeld 
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shop talk 


= Putting together an annual re- 
port on how advertising agencies 
rate when it comes to placing busi- 
ness publication space is far from 
the simple task it might seem to be. 
This year, IM’s task was complicated 
by a shift from the page basis, which 
has been used in the past, to a dol- 
lar basis. 

While some shifting of position 
did occur this year, apparently as a 
result of the different basis used, 
there appears to be no reason to be- 
lieve that one basis is more accurate 
then the other in determining the 
amount of “activity” at the agencies 
involved. Agencies which have ac- 
counts using broad horizontal media, 
with inherently higher price tags on 
their pages, undoubtedly have some 
degree of advantage when the dollar 
basis is used. 

However, page ratings can also 
cause a distortion of the activity pic- 
ture. Agencies which place a large 
amount of space in “low ticket” pub- 
lications such as regional and highly 
vertical magazines, where one ad 
frequently is used for a large list, 
have a decided advantage under the 
page rating system. 

One of the primary reasons for 
IM’s change in basis was the com- 
plaint of many agencies that “we 
keep all of our records on the basis 
of dollars so it is impossible or ex- 
tremely difficult to provide page 
figures.” Another reason for the 
change was that it is impractical to 
estimate page figures for agencies 
which insist on keeping their figures 
“secret,” since most available infor- 
mation upon which estimates can be 
based is in dollar figures. 

Proof of this came from the 
amazement registered by several 
agencies at the accuracy with which 
IM was able to determine their posi- 
tions among the leaders without 
having specific figures with which to 
work. Using information available 
in its files, IM’s Editorial Research 


Department estimated the proper 
position for six agencies which were 
believed to “fit” into the top 25. 
When the agencies were contacted 
and told the estimated figures, all 
six confirmed the fact that IM had 
assigned them the proper position. 

As a matter of fact, two of these 
agencies came through with their 
figures after the estimates had been 
made and the closeness of the two 
sets of figures was surprising. It 
would have been impossible to have 
come nearly as close trying to de- 
velop estimates on a page basis. 

It should be noted, however, that 
estimates for agencies below the top 
25 were not based on the same de- 
gree of research applied to those in 
the leader group. In these cases, only 
readily available information was 
used. 

There are, of course, many agen- 
cies missing from the complete list. 
However, it is believed that the “top 
25” list contains all agencies placing 
$2 million or more in business pub- 
lications during 1958. 

It is hoped that the real “pay-off” 
in this change to dollar-basis re- 
porting will come in future years. 
Admittedly, the “first time around” 
caused some confusion and provided 
an end report which can’t be com- 
pared directly with past reports. But 
IM’s editors believe that this change 
provides the right groundwork for 
more accurate and complete reports 
in the years to come. 

There are those who question 
whether there is any value at all to 
what they call “the dollar sweep- 
stakes.” Our only answer is that our 
readers have told us that they con- 
sider this annual report highly valu- 
able. Just as long as we continue to 
have evidence of this demand, we 
will present this report annually. 


Complete table of contents... pages4&5 





.. YOUR MAN FROM HITCHCOCK 


Editor of SCHOOL BUS 
TRENDS, Dick Bush is gather- 
ing facts for a helpful school 
bus maintenance story. Relia- 
bility is important in school bus 
operations—with more than 10,- 
000,000 school children depend- 
ing on school buses to take them 
to school each day. And relia- 
bility is important in a magazine, 
too. Dick Bush, like 14 other 
Hitchcock editors. knows there 
is no substitute for on-the-spot 
fact gathering. Authoritative, ex- 
pert, helpful editorial content is 
the hallmark of all eight Hitch- 
cock business magazines. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS 


SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY... 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 
MACHINE and TOOL DIRECTORY 
ASSEMBLY and FASTENER ENGINEERING 
GRINDING and FINISHING 
CARBIDE ENGINEERING 

THE PLANT 

HITCHCOCK'S WOOD WORKING 
WOOD WORKING DIRECTORY 
MASS TRANSPORTATION 

MASS TRANSPORTATION DIRECTORY 
SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS + SINCE 1898 
THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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Why—and how— industrial advertisers change agencies . . 
Need. for iditional services and general dissatisfaction are the twc 

this exclusive IM survey, that indus- 

>s. Study this article to learn the other 

t how advertisers go about picking a 


Dick Hodgson 


. : 
An agencyman looks at industrial accounts . . 

What does the size of an agency's billings have to do with effectively 
l ndustrial account? How can an agency sell its service to 


These questions and many more are discussed 
ency principal Fred Wittner 


$e 2 6 6 4. ©? & 


Who should handle your public relations? ..... 
these special articles, a spokesman for each of the three basic types 
f pr services tells why he thinks his way is best. 


@ The case for the independent pr counsel .......... 
Lucien R. Greif 


@ The case for pr service within an ad agency ........ 
Irving Smith Kogan 


@ The case for separate pr counsel affiliated with an ad- 


vertising agency ..........++. pee 
Harold Burson 


The systems concept . . present or future? 


ine systems ncept selng 


@ Haloid Xerox shows the systems concept in action ... 
@ Package selling boosts sales for Kenro Graphics 


How to run a case history campaign for 25 years ...... 


7 


ead this special report on the world trac situation and decide 


whether or not you can do a better job of export marketing. 


Stanley E. Cohen 


sie gee sales pengnice to the prospect’s doorstep .... 
William Roderick Williamson 


s hired up prospe 


Here’s how Cyanamid cleaned its mailing list 


Friendly follow-up is the key 


Alla oO’ Brien 


Demonstration ‘workshop’ sells for Standard anal 


Thousands of prospects flock to the ‘IDP workshop. ere’s why this 


Robert Zinn 


Who's who among industrial advertising agencies ....... 
IM’s exclusive annual tabulation of business paper billing shows 


a 
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top 25 agencies placed more than $133 million in business paper 
space. BBDO leads for the eighth straight year. A total of 321 agencies 
and their industrial billings are listed. 


A look at seven very good industrial ad campaigns ........ 


What makes a good ad good? In this special section the men who 
helped create seven of the top industrial campaigns of 1958 tell why 
they think they are tops. The campaigns are winners in the annual 
ABP competition. 


increases sales 20% .... 
P. E. Magoon 


> Granco ‘goes by the book,’ 


> Mobil sets itself apart by proving benefits ........ 
J. Douglas Elgin 


> Clark inserts build salesmen’s pride, confidence ... . 
Glenn A. Christians 


> U. S. Steel sells its customers’ customers .......... 
P. L. Platt 


> Campbeil sells soup by selling ideas .............. 
H. M. Stevens 


> Tinnerman’s 3-in-1 campaign has long range payoff . . 
William M. Buttriss 


Charles M. LaRue, Ir. 


> CCF re-educates a ‘lost generation’ 





IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
This handbook, ‘A Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing,’’ 
by Stewart, Dougall & Associates, New York marketing consultants, to hel 


was prepared 


industrial companies take stock of their marketing programs. The ‘’Guide 
15th in IM’s Encyclopedia of Marketing series, covers 90 marketing areas 
ranging from the operation of the field sales force to the projection of the 


company’s image. Included as a separate insert 
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Advertising volume in business 
papers 
y1pany communications 
Yopy chasers Markets 
litorially speaking New books 
NIAA News 
changes 
Agency changes 
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Washington rex 


Which ad attracted 





A growing publication 


. 175,000 school buses create 
a $600,000,000 market . . . 


hitchcock’s SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 


. is the only publication serv- 
ing this growing market. Pub- 
lished every other month, this 
magazine offers authoritative 
articles dealing with operations, 
scheduling, and maintenance of 
school buses—with an emphasis 
on driver training and safety—to 
more than 22,000 school trans- 
portation men, school board 
members, school officials and 
contract haulers. Write for free 
eight page market study “A 
Growing Publication to serve a 
Growing Market.” 


FACTS ABOUT HITCHCOCK’S 


SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 


Published bi-monthly 
Circulation: 22,500 . . . plus 
11,000 “‘bonus circulations” 

in MASS TRANSPORTATION 

All ads next to editorial 

Used by leading manufacturers -~ 
Ford, Chevrolet, Dodge, Wayne, 
Carpenter, Superior 

Excellent editorial content 
Merchandising services 
available to advertisers 


Send for Your Complete DATA FILE 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS + SINCE 1898 
THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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Michael Moscarello, Ford Instrument Company’s Assis- 
tant Chief Engineer, shows a model of the Combat 
Surveillance unit developed to meet the U. S. Army’‘s 
need for fast, accurate data from behind enemy lines. 
This company is a Division of Sperry Rand Corporation. 














WANTED: easy-to-find 
product data for 
hard-to-see engineers 


Explains Ford Instrument’s Assistant Chief Engineer: 


CCWith many of our current engineering projects under tight 


military security wraps, manufacturers’ catalogs are vital 
product-information sources for us. We can consult catalogs 
quickly, and consider them our basic tools for comparing and 


selecting needed products. 


‘Potential suppliers benefit greatly from having up-to-date, 
easy-to-find catalogs on their products within immediate reach 
of our engineers. Few manufacturers, however, take the in 
itiative in making sure we do have their catalogs always on 
hand. Most rely on us to discover they make products we might 
consider, to write for their catalogs, to index and file them 
upon receipt, and to replace them as they are lost, misfiled, 
discarded, or outdated. To do so on an adequate scale, how- 
ever, is impossibly complex in view of the many companies 


which make products we could consider. 


“The concept of manufacturers’ catalogs bound into files, 
classified by products and indexed, is splendid. Valuable en- 
gineering time can be saved whenever product-selection prob- 
lems arise. We have seven of Sweet’s Product Design Catalog 
Files available to the hundreds of project engineers at Ford 


Instrument. 


“| feel that any manufacturer who has his catalog in Sweet's 


increases his chances of having his products considered. 99% 


SWEET‘'S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge ¢ orporatio 
119 West 40th Street, New York | 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 
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Shape New Advertising Techniques? 


Who reads your advertising? What is its effect? What are the 
essentials of a good ad? 


To help answer questions like these, the McGraw-Hill Research 
Department continually prepares information on a mass of subjects 


relating to advertising and marketing. 


A few: readership of repeated ads; the effect of advertising on brand 
recognition; the impact of continuous advertising. In addition, there 
is a whole casebook on advertising techniques — how readers react 
to the position of ads, layout, amount of text. You will find all this 
and more in the Laboratory of Advertising Performance data sheets. 


Currently, McGraw-Hill Research is at work on a long-range study 
of business publication readers—their jobs, their interests, their 
involvement with advertising and how it affects their buying habits. 
The findings—known as Reader Feedback—are adding a new di- 


mension to our knowledge of advertising’s effectiveness. 


A staff of 35 people work out and compile ali this information. And a 
field force of some 200 conduct the over-the-desk interviews that 
yield the raw material. 


Their thoroughness is one reason why the over seven thousand com- 
panies and their agencies who advertise their products in McGraw- 
Hill publications are assured of having access to current, analytical, 
helpful data on advertising effectiveness. It is a service available to 


anyone... simply contact your McGraw-Hill representative. 





ey McGraw-Hill ,.. 


Too - B Eet €¢ A Tt ON S 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. *% 
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in the right place does it 


The same thing applies when you are trying to drive 
home a sales point. You have to hit where it counts. 

Electric Light and Power takes your sales story 
right to the top — to the men who count most in 
the electric power industry. EL&P delivers more 
personally addressed copies to top key men, by 
name, title and company, than any other publica- 
tion serving this field. 


This is why you get sales impact from your EL&P 
advertising. You reach the men who can take action. 

If you are seeking a bigger slice of the multi- 
billion dollar electric power market hit hard — hit 
often — and hit in the right place. Keep your sales 
story in Electric Light and Power. Your advertising 
will then pack more wallop. Haywood Publishing 


Company, 6 North Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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The Only Magazine 
Serving the Electric Power Industry Exclusively 





nothing dishes up sales like 


~AWHERENESS 





...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


Whatever you sell, wherever it’s sold, nothing makes purchasing agents and buyers aware of 


directs prospects your way like AWHERENESS! his outlets. For the local distributor, Yellow 
And nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Pages advertising makes the business commun- 
Yellow Pages—the buyers’ guide that tells your ity aware of the products and services he sells. 
prospects where to find your product or service The Yellow Pages man will help plan an 
For the manufacturer of brand-name equip- \WHERENESS sales program for your needs. 


ment, Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages Call him at your Bell telephone business office. 
| 
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If you— 
Make these products... 
Offer these services... 


WHAT ONE MAGAZINE 
CAN HELP YOU 

SELL ECONOMICALLY 
IN ANY INDUSTRY? 





take the Food Industry... 


For example, at RALSTON PURINA 
specifying these products and services 
is a major concern of engineers 

like Frank Schliemann and Louis Noel 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, operating 55 
plants across the United States, produces world- 
famous PURINA CHOWS for livestock and poul- 
try as well as PURINA DOG CHOW, RALSTON 
CEREALS, WHEAT CHEX, RICE CHEX AND 
RY-KRISP. 

Frank W. Schliemann, Manager of Maintenance, and Frank Schliemann, with a staff of 10 =e, 

Louis E. Noel, Steam Engineer, at Ralston Purina oversees new construction and maintains existing 
structures and equipment in the buildings, labora- 
tory, and general offices at the Checkerboard 
Square headquarters. 

His responsibilities cover all equipment to 
supply and apply power and the plant services from 
the steam generators and electrical systems to the 
equipment to handle waste as it leaves the plant. 

Louis Noel is in General Engineering, a depart- 
ment overseeing the operations of all 55 Ralston 
Purina plants. His interests lie in the steam-utility 
division where he is concerned with the company’s 
capital program and maintenance projects that 
affect costs of utilities. Power and plant services in 
his utility area are —steam (for process and heat- 
ing), water (for fire, sanitation, process and drink- 


ae et 
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F YOUSWANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT,...PUT 





ing), air conditioning, process refrigeration, fuel 
handling, process-waste treatment and disposal. 

Mr. Noel is also chairman of the lubrication com- 
mittee that writes specifications and standards for 
lubricants to be used in all Ralston Purina plants. 

“T’ve been a POWER reader for ten years,” 
says Frank Schliemann. “In my job I’m always 
running up against new problems. That’s when I 
need POWER. A little while back I was studying 
every issue to help me solve a tough drive problem. 

“T like the way POWER keeps up with changes. 
As electricity became more important in my work, 
POWER gradually gave me more information 
about electrical equipment.” 

Louis Noel says, “I have many plants to worry 
about and every one has different problems. As an 
example, in our 55 plants we have about 130 boilers, 
and few of them are alike. 

“T take POWER with me when I travel. I use it 
to show our men in the various plants exactly what 
products I’m talking about. I read advertising more 
than the editorial. It keeps me abreast of new de- 
velopments the way nothing else can.” 


BEHIND IT! 


The Food Industry—like every other major 
industry — requires many power and plant services 
for production processes. And the steam, electric- 
ity, refrigeration, water, compressed air, heat, etc. 
is the same no matter how it is used or what indus- 
try uses it. 


Just as these services are common to all indus- 
try, so the equipment to supply them is found in 
every major plant. And the engineers who produce, 
distribute and apply these services to the point of 
use perform the same tasks from industry to in- 
dustry. Thus the power function is bound together 
across industry borders by its shared interest in 
the common technology of generation, distribution 
and application of power and the plant services. 


If your product is part of the system that 
supplies these services in any or all industries, 
then the power function — the POWER reader 
—is your primary sales target. For only he 
knows his needs well enough to specify the right 
equipment to supply them. 


A McGRAW-HILL ex 
Ap pupuicaTion D> 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





Manufacturers of Fuel Burning and 
Handling Equipment know POWER 
readers specify their products regard- 
less of the industry where they are sold 


... for their equipment provides the orig- 
inal energy source that POWER readers 
convert into working services (heat, 
steam, electricity, mechanical power, 
compressed air, refrigeration, pumped 
water, conditioned air, etc.). 


Time after time independent reader-preference surveys 
made by manufacturers of power and plant services 
equipment among their own customers and prospects 
have shown that in every industry the POWER reader 
is their key specifying influence. (*) 

Because they know this, manufacturers of fuel burn- 
ing and handling equipment have made POWER their 
primary advertising medium to reach their customers. 
In 1958 POWER carried over 127 pages of advertising 
from 27 companies in this group. 


(*) The complete results of these surveys are 
available from your POWER representative. 


You too will find— 
Power IS THE ONLY FULL-VALUE PUBLICATION SERVING 
THE POWER AND PLANT SERVICES MARKET. 


4 
ABP McGRAW-HILL @ 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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NEEPING 
PACE 


WITH HEATING, PIPING, AND AIR CONDITIONING 


The men pictured here are editors of 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
magazine, They're also trained engineers 
and journalists who speak your language, 
know your interests. They're skilled from 
training, practice, and field experience in 
interpreting those interests—in words, 


diagrams and pictures. 


You see them here at work on a tough, 
continuing job. Their assignment: to take 
the most authoritative, widely read 
magazine in the field of industrial, com- 
mercial, and institutional heating, piping, 
and air conditioning and make it still 
more useful, more informative for more 
than 18,000 paid subscribers, 


Here's what they've planned 
to help you keep pace in 
1959 with your stimulating, 


fast-moving industry .. . 





editors at work .... they’re 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING . 





What's ahead for Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning readers? 
More informative reading than ever 12 months of the year. 


As always, HPAC will provide a well-rounded coverage of 
commercial, industrial, and institutional heating, piping, ven- 
tilating, and air conditioning that combines the best of both 


h . 
— 
T e one magazine cover basic engineering principles and current field practice. As always, 
° 4 HY too, it will provide you with more usable facts than any other 
mmercial, indus- “eer — 
ing co ercial, publication . . . because it is the only magazine that concen- 
trial, and institutional trates entirely on this specialized field. 


HPAC is interested (as you are) in the latest and best in the 


h e e e d e 
eating, piping an air professional practice of heating, piping and air conditioning. 
* s e * . . . ° 
During the year it will cover for you every subject under the 
conditioning now brings _ 3 apsnceasge 
g g sun of interest to engineers and contractors in the field—includ- 
you more data than ever ing the sun itself with a discussion of solar energy heat sources. 


. Articles will range all the way from problems of air pollution 
— engineered for faster to prevention of failures in snow melting installations . . . from 
nuclear power piping to the heating and air conditioning re- 


a 
reading quirements of rocket testing facilities. 


The magazine will serve as your representative at all the im- 
portant meetings of every association and technical society in 
the field, It will bring you both news of organization activities 


and significant papers of general interest. 


It will introduce you to a distinguished group of expert con- 
tributors. It will provide a continuing open forum for discussion 
among engineers and contractors like yourself of every aspect 


of heating, piping and air conditioning practice. 


Moreover, you'll now find this material “engineered” to save 
you valuable reading time. In each issue HPAC editor Bob 
Roose now “previews” each major article for you in his inform. 
ative “Letter From the Editor.” And brief summaries of these 
articles provide you with a “quick picture” of each, let you 


concentrate first on those of greatest value to you. 


In the months ahead you'll cover a lot of ground with HPAC 
thousands of miles of it. It will lead you on a far-ranging 
journey all the way from the arctic circle to the void of outer 
space (or, rather, an accurately engineered facsimile of it) 
a tour that will take you inside big industrial plants, to job sites 
of new buildings, into advanced research laboratories, behind 
the scenes in power plants, luxury hotels, hospitals and institu.  % 


tions, past signs marked “Secret” and “Danger, Keep Out!” 
It will help you keep pace, today and tomorrow, with the 
expanding horizons of your profession in an atomic powered, 


eS 


space age world, 





engineering a new look, new features in... 


% the magazine that’s written, edited, and read by engineers 





Here’s what fo 
watch for in com- 
ing issues... 


MORE ENGINEERING DATA 

Engineers and contractors want 
facts: facts that are timely, easy to 
use, easy to file. That’s why HPAC’s 
“Engineering Data Files,” intro- 
duced in January, have proven so 
popular, They give you basic in- 
formation you need on a given sub- 
ject in complete detail. They pull 
together facts scattered through 
many sources into one compact file 
for easy reference. They put the 
latest facts, not found in textbooks, 
at your fingertips. Prepared by 
authorities, reviewed by experts, 
they're a wonderful way to expand 
your engineering library. Another 
source of work-saving reference 
material: HPAC’s compact, two- 
page “Data Sheets.” These handy, 
condensed features provide you 
with quick answers to dozens of 
heating, piping, and air condition- 


ing problems. 


MORE TECHNICAL NEWS 


HPAC reports in detail on the sig- 
nificant discussions and technical 
papers in the field, keeps you up- 


to-date on important research de- 


Heating, Piping & Air Condition- 
ing has expanded both its editorial 
staff and its editorial space to heip 
you keep pace with a fast-changing, 


fast-expanding field in 1959. 


This increased space will be used 
to cover fully all the important 
news and ideas of interest to you. 
In it you'll find some brand new 


features, And you'll also find that 


velopments you might otherwise 
miss. When necessary, trained en- 
gineering editors round up or boil 
down several papers on a single 
subject to give you a maximum of 
facts in a minimum of reading time. 
You get other condensed facts, too, 
in each issue’s “Youll Want to 
Know” department, a monthly di- 
gest of news—technical and other- 
wise —on developments affecting 


the industry, 


MORE PRODUCT NEWS 

New products or new improve- 
ments in existing ones are impor- 
tant to you. That’s why you'll find 
more product news than ever (128 
items in one recent issue) complete 
with full company name and ad- 
dress but briefed down for quick 
scanning in HPAC. No other mag- 
azine gives you so much new prod- 
uct information, No other maga- 


zine even comes close. 


MORE CASE HISTORIES 


How do your fellow professionals 
handle their design, equipment se- 
lection, installation, and mainte- 


nance requirements? Heating, Pip- 


some old favorites are being given 
extra room to provide you with 
more of the information you need, 


want and use. 


There’s more of almost every- 
thing in the new Heating, Piping & 
Air Conditioning. Here are some of 
the special editorial “plus values” 
you ll want to watch for in current 


and future issues. 


ing & Air Conditioning has been 
providing the answers for 30 years. 
This year we're devoting more 
space than ever to significant, in- 
formative case history material 
prepared by the men who actually 


solve the problems. 


MORE READER PARTICIPATION 

Heating, Piping & Air Condition- 
ing provides a time-honored ros- 
trum where heating, piping, and 
air conditioning engineers and 
contractors can exchange views or 
discuss issues with their fellow pro- 
fessionals, Our “Open for Discus- 
sion” and “Question of the Month” 
features have long been among the 
most popular in the magazine, In 
the past we've always had more 
stimulating, provocative material 
than we've been able to publish in 
these pages. This year we've ex- 
panded our “idea exchange” serv- 
ices in proportion to their reader 
interest. You'll want to check these 
lively, stimulating columns every 
month. And perhaps you'll want to 


join in yourself, 





For 30 years Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning has been the maga- 
zine serving the information needs 
of engineers and contractors in 
commercial, institutional, and in- 
dustrial heating. air conditioning. 
ventilating and piping. 


More than 18.000 of these spe- 
cialists depend on HPAC to keep 
them abreast of what's happening 
and why in their profession. Every 
one of these readers receives the 
magazine because he wants it. 
Every one pays to get it. (HPAC 


EDITORIAL SKILL PLUS 


Heating, Piping & Air Condition- 
ing authors know their subjects... 
from experience. They are all ac- 
tively engaged in some phase of 
design, installation. maintenance. 
research, or manufacture of heat- 
ing, piping, air conditioning or 


ventilating equipment. 


has by far the largest voluntary 
“paid for” circulation in the in- 
dustry—6,000 more paying readers 
than the “runner-up.” ) 

Moreover, these cash customers 
stay with the magazine year after 
vear. Subscribers of 10, 15 and even 
20 years’ standing are not uncom- 
mon in our records. Many of these 
men began reading HPAC when 
they started on their first jobs and 
have read it regularly throughout 
their careers, 

What makes HPAC “must read- 


ing” for so many top flight heating, 
piping and air conditioning men? 


There are two big reasons, we 
think: first, HPAC is written and 
edited by experts for an audience 
of experts. No other magazine of- 
fers such a roster of authoritative 
editors and contributors on this 
subject. And, second, HPAC con- 
centrates exclusively on one spe- 
cialized field. Naturally, we can 
offer readers in that field more in- 
formation, more ideas than any 
similar magazine. 


FIELD ACQUIRED ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


Moreover, HPAC is staffed by 
men who are both editors and en- 
gineers. And these men work in 
constant touch with a unique board 
of consulting and contributing edi- 
tors which is almost a ‘“*Who’s 
Who” of the profession. Every 
board member is a recognized au- 
thority on his subject. 


Only HPAC can offer its readers 

men who earn their livings meet- 
ing the requirements of exacting 
professional jobs—such a depth 
and range of experience. No other 
publication is so well qualified to 
report, review, and interpret both 
the current events and the future 
developments of this complex field. 


CONCENTRATED COVERAGE IN JUST ONE FIELD 


How much information do you get 
in one year’s issues of HPAC? The 


figures are impressive. 


In 1958, for instance, we pub- 
lished nearly 1,500 pages of edi- 
torial material, a total far ahead of 
any other magazine in the industry. 


In every major subject area, too, 
HPAC leads the parade — with 
more space devoted to heating, to 
piping, to air conditioning, and to 
industrial ventilation. Here’s the 
1958 score by subjects: 


239 pages on heating. 

164 pages on industrial proc- 
ess and power piping. 

360 pages on air condition- 
ing. 


54 pages on industrial venti- 
lation, dust and fume col- 
lection (nearly double the 
linage of any other pub- 
lication on this subject.) 


Only editorial concentration on 
subjects that interest engineers and 
contractors in the commercial-in- 
dustrial field makes this kind of 
coverage possible. Obviously, we 
cannot dilute our contents with 
other subjects such as residential 
heating, plumbing, or commercial 
refrigeration and still do an ade- 
quate job. 


That’s why only HPAC assures 
you of getting the facts you want 
and need on every phase of design, 


installation, and maintenance in in- 
dustrial plants, commercial build- 
ings and institutions. Our adver- 
tisers help you keep informed, too. 
(HPAC leads by more than two-to- 
one in advertising of products you 
buy or specify.) 


These are some of the reasons 
why HPAC is first choice among 
consulting engineers, contractors, 
building and plant engineers, man- 
ufacturers, and distributors. 


All these readers depend on the 
information in Heating, Piping & 
Air Conditioning to help them 
keep pace with the field. HPAC 
gives them (and you) more for 
your subscription dollar, more facts 
for your reading time. 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


Keeney Publishing Company 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 
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of the 60 largest advertisers 
in oilgas publications use... 


THE PETROLEUM 


[Emgimeer 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


because . . . the reader selects the magazine he 
wants, the advertiser buys no waste circulation. 


PE’s Four-Book Plan matches the buying picture — 
three specialized, thinner monthly magazines — The 
Petroleum Engineer -Drilling/Producing; The Pipeline 
Engineer; and The Refining Engineer — each supple- 
mented with a monthly integrated magazine, The 
Petroleum Engineer for Management. 


You buy one. You get both — in a perfect market- 
matched package. (One plate does double-duty.) 
Your ads perform in a clean, concentrated, E/F/G 
atmosphere. 


Remember, PE lets the reader select. Isn't it smarter 
to go along with his decision? Fifty-nine of the 60 
largest advertisers think so. 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING COMPANY /»0x 1589 e DALLAS 


DALLAS: ABBOTT SPARKS, ADV. DIRECTOR; ED SEALEY; Ri 8-4403; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, HA 7-6883; NEW YORK: CLYDE DILLEHAY, JOHN McDONALD, MURRAY HILL 6-7232 
LOS ANGELES: RICHARD P. McKEY (PASADENA) RY 1-0685; PITTSBURGH: ART GILLIAM, WE 1-0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, TR 1-5762; HOUSTON: JESS E. ADKINS, JA 6-2631 
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2 NEW concept , 





- in industrial directories 


NOW, Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


PROVIDES 
TELEPHONE 
NUMBERS 


Beginning with the current edition, Conover-Mast PurcHAsinG Directory will 
give telephone numbers for firms throughout the United States supplying the in- 
dustrial market. 

This revolutionary step was taken because a survey reveals that 9 out of 10 manu- 
facturers using this national industrial buying directory place inquiries and orders 
over the telephone. 


“Due to urgent need for material, telephone inquiries are made by telephone.” 
contact is quicker and more personal.” — Shipbuilding Concern 
—Tractor Manufacturer “We are at present working on an urgent 
“The urgency of the requirements necessi- program for the government and it is neces- 
tates phone contact.” sary to use the phone on a large portion of 
— Steel Spring Manufacturer our requirements.” 


“Due to the nature of our business, almost all —Aircraft Engine Manufacturer 


Busy industrial executives with orders to place find complete buying information 
quickly and easily in this directory. Today, CoNovER-Mast PurcHasinc Directory is: 


@ the only industrial buying directory furnishing telephone numbers 
@ the only complete-in-one-volume industrial buying directory 
@ the directory giving greatest coverage of industry 


It puts you in line for orders faster than ever! 


Conover-Mast 205 East 42nd Street 


Purchasing Directory New York 17, New York 
Ne IAN -FURCHADIND ORE Pee oe MU 9-3250 





How to make 


selling tools 
sell harder 


For most products, even the best advertising can 
do only part of the selling job. It takes other selling 
tools to do the rest—catalogs, bulletins, brochures, 
direct mail, point-of-sale displays, films, sales 


manuals, house organs. 


This is not news, of course, yet too many adver- 
tisers—and, unfortunately, too‘ many agencies— 
neglect these selling tools. They don’t give them 
the same quantity or quality of attention they give 
to space or broadcast advertising, nor do they plan 
them as a part of the total advertising program— 
even though the sales-effectiveness of the adver- 


tising may depend on them. 


Since we consider that our job is not just to 
make ads for clients, but to help clients make sales, 
fully half of our creative time is spent in planning 
and preparing a tremendous variety of material 
which we call “‘collateral selling tools.” In working 
with clients on this kind of assignment, we try to 


work in this Way: 


. We like to deserve being considered as an 
extension of the client advertising department 

a partner rather than a supplier. 
2. Whenever possible, we like to be included in 


the early planning stages of sales campaigns. 


3. Even when clients may prefer to produce most 


of their own collateral material (and some of 


them do a fine job), we like to contribute 
ideas, and the values inherent in an objec- 
tive viewpoint. 
This method of working gives clients several 
important advantages. 
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The selling tools produced are more effective 
because they are planned as a part of a total selling 
program. Often art and photography can be planned 
for space advertising and collateral material at the 
same time, making possible better quality for less 
money, and providing greater total impact. Fre- 
quently we are able to absorb peaks in clients’ 
work loads and so help keep their overhead down. 


In practically every case, the end result for 
clients is more effective selling tools, and therefore 
more effective advertising, at lower net cost. 


Because our policy of working closely with 
clients in creating better selling tools is considered 
unusual among agencies, we have produced a 
selling tool on the subject. It is a booklet which 
outlines in some detail how we perform this kind 
of service. We'd like to send you a copy; it would 


help make ¢his ad more effective. 


/[ | arsleller, Kickard, 
G ebhardt doh Ine 


N G 


ADVERT IS I 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO + HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS © BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 


MARKETING COUNSEL @ MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 





What will tomorrow’s 
railroads look like? 





They'll be as sleek and strong as the genius and imagination of 
management can make them—as dynamic and free as the Ameri- 
can people want them to be. The potential is enormous. But 
waiting and wanting won’t do. It takes action to reach goals. 
Railway Age is the magazine of railroad action. Its purpose is 
not merely to report facts and offer figures. Its main job is to 
make the sparks fly which help to keep this giant industry in 
forward motion. 


Sometimes we have to shout—we’re not at all embarrassed to 
do it. A little over a year ago we really bellowed in our “Outrage” 
issue—an exposé of the limitations forced on railroad manage- 
ment. Result—the most favorable press the railroads have had in 
over a century—within months a new and encouraging Transpor- 
tation Act was passed. Reader reaction was astonishing—302,000 
copies of this issue have been reprinted. Since October 10, 1957, 
nearly half a million reprint orders for Railway Age editorial 
articles have been filled. 





Evidence of Railway Age’s pulling power with readers keeps 
pouring in. Three separate and independent readerships surveys 
show it overwhelmingly the “best” read, “most useful” magazine 
with railroad executives. 


Not surprising that Railway Age tops all comers in total advertis- 
ing pages. We say again... 


No book gets the action 
RAILWAY AGE gers 


for or from the railway industry 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION 30 Church St., New York 7 





Where they act on 





GAIN AND AGAIN new advertisers are im- 
A pressed with the way their advertising 
in “U.S.News & Worip Report” gets an un- 
usually high readership. We’re often asked if 
there is some special reason why. There is— 
and the explanation is a simple one. 


First of all, “U.S. News & Wortp Report” 
is read by the kind of people in the best posi- 
tion to act on advertising. Four out of five 
subscribers hold managerial and supervisory 
positions in business, industry, finance, gov- 
ernment and the professions, 


Family incomes average $15,009, highest of 
the news magazines, highest of all magazines 
with more than 1,000,000 circulation. These 
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high incomes reflect their positions of respon- 
sibility. 


Secondly, and just as important, people read 
“U.S.News & Worip Report” in the mood to 
be informed. They open each issue knowing 
they will find news they can use in their busi- 
ness plans or personal living. They approach 
the advertising pages with the same expecta- 
tion—“How will I benefit by knowing about 
this?” 


This active readership has been confirmed 
by many national advertisers who make a 
point of inviting inquiries and are therefore 
in the best position to check on the readership 
and results of their advertisements, We have 





the ‘commercials’ 


more than 125 such case histories in our files, 
reporting “U.S.NEws & WorLD Report’ as No. 
1 in results. Here are two current examples: 


The Spencer Chemical Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., says: 


“In one week’s time, we had over 3,000 
inquiries. By October 10, we had re- 
ceived 4,732 inquiries. By November 10, 
the inquiry count was just short of the 
7,000 mark—another record for our 
company in the number of inquiries 
from a single advertisement.” 


Or consider this one, in terms of actual sales. 
It’s from Peugeot, Inc., New York, importer 
of the Peugeot automobile. 


“As you know, our sedan was put on 
sale approximately April 1. Advertising 
in ‘U.S.News & Wor.LD REPort,’ however, 
did not begin until May. Sales figures 
through September show that Peugeot 
went from last place among 54 import- 
ed car brands to 15th place. 


“Although your magazine represents 
only 23% of the total circulation of the 
magazines we used, it accounts for 
roughly 65% of the inquiries received.” 


Sate Lmenaaamia 


U.S.News AS 
& World Report COMPLETE 


NEWS MAGALINE 


Here in one audience is a net paid circula- 
tion of 1,100,000 concentrated among Amer- 
ica’s most important people. They spark the 
ideas for their companies and organizations. 
They set the pace for their communities. They 
depend on “U.S.NeEws & Woritp Report” for 
the essential news, and they consistently give 
it the most votes as the magazine most useful 
to them, and the magazine in which they place 
the most confidence. 


Coverage of this big and growing market is 
available to advertisers this year at $4.97 per 
page per thousand, lowest in. the field. These 
people, as the above results so clearly show, 
are people who not only read the advertise- 
ments in “U.S.NEws & WorLp Report” but 
act on them, 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


“Useful News for Important People” 
Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Other adver- 


tising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London, 


Net paid circulation now 1,100,000 
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THE WORD FOR IT...” 


to trace the careers of the men in top oil industry jobs 
they have this in common: a background of knowledge 


in many different phases of oil and gas operations. 





than not in the integrated oil business, the man with 
vision of his industry more quickly appreciates the 


his immediate job... masters it...and moves ahead. 


constantly strives to serve these men...and those on 
a magazine that will help them broaden their knowl- 


perspective, and prepare themselves for greater rewards. 


oil men is that they can concentrate their reading in 
Journal and keep reliably, interestingly, completely 
that’s important in the petroleum industry. Doing so, 


time can become a rewarding investment in their future. 


hu Qi L AND GAS READERSHIP 


JOURNAL °°o= 
RESEARCH 
211 SOUTH CHEYENNE @ TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
“REWARDING is the word for it...” 


April 





What’s in Petroleum Week for Ref. Supers? 


REF. SUPER, short for refinery superin- 

tendent, finds plenty in Petroleum 
Week. For Petroleum Week broadens the 
horizon of more than 45,000 men in the oil 
industry, at all levels and in all segments. 
It’s the magazine where busy oil men keep 
informed, where they get up-to-the-minute 
reports on news, technical developments, 
and trends that affect their daily activities. 
Out of this information they acquire the 
industry perspective so vital to doing a 
good job. 


A good, responsible refinery superintendent 
has to keep informed, and that’s why he 
likes Petroleum Week —oil’s most readable 
magazine. He is in charge of the personnel 
and equipment of a petroleum refinery — 
normally a multi-million dollar responsi- 
bility — and he takes more than a passing 
interest in important tools of his trade. 
Refinery superintendents are among the 
many thousand subscribers to PW who are 
actively and directly engaged in the refin- 
ing segment of the oil industry. 





Whether you want to reach foremen or 
presidents, technical men or operating men, 
the pages of Petroleum Week can carry 
your advertising messages effectively, for 
all groups of buying influences are covered. 
That’s why more and more companies are 
placing more and more advertising in this 
magazine in 1959. 


PETROLEUM 


Oil’s Most Readable Magazine 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Refinery superintendent for independent refiner 
photographed near Houston by W. D. Murdy. 


One of a series of portraits of oil industry management and operating men. 





Civil Engineers are always on the job! 


Rivers and harbors are important links in the tremendous transportation net- 
work upon which our nation’s industrial growth and development depend. For 
national defense, for travel and recreation . . . as well as commerce . . . docks, 
harbor improvements, canals, locks, etc., are all part of the vast waterways 
system. The men responsible for its planning and building are civil engineers. 
Because of their key role in engineered construction, civil engineers hold 
decision-making positions throughout the construction industry—with con- 
tractors, as consultants, in public works and on owners staffs. Also, they are 
responsible for all stages of each engineered project — design, construction, 
operation and maintenance. Naturally, civil engineers have decisive influence 
on the purchase and specification of construction equipment and materials. 
There is no better way to present your product story to civil engineers than 
in the pages of CIVIL ENGINEERING Magazine. Its 43,000 readers represent 
the top quality audience in the field. They spend more time reading CIVIL 
ENGINEERING each month than any other publication serving engineered con- 
struction ...a fact that means maximum impact for your advertising message. 
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DOCK AT TACONITE HARBOR 
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AMERICAN Remember . . . civil engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


SOCIETY OF 


«d/o CIVIL ENGINEERING 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Finding today’s 
hot markets — 
for your 
products... 


If you want to know where industrial buying activity 

is on the upswing now, your product advertising belongs in 
N.E.D. For only % cent or less per issue, you blanket 
over 43,000 best-rated plants in a// principal markets. 
You reach the key men who initiate and place orders 
in these plants. For information about products 

they need and are ready to buy now, they look in 
N.E.D. Then they inquire—and this reader action 
tells N.E.D. advertisers who today’s best sales 
prospects are ... where to apply personal selling 
efforts for quickest pay-off in orders. Response 

from N.E.D. readers is now the highest ever! 


It’s an important reason why N.E.D. belongs poems ba , 
on your 1959 product advertising schedule. A | PENTON| Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 





NOW OVER 81,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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You’re on the inside of the entire $45 Billion Military Market when you 
advertise in Armed Forces Management — reaching 17,000 top military 
and civilian personnel in the Department of Defense. Over 4,000 copies 
go to the Pentagon alone! It reports with authority on military policies, 
politics, plans...editorial material of interest, value and importance to 
all the military services. 


Send for detailed Armed Services 
Marketing Manual—Armed Forces Man- 
agement offers you a marketing manual giving 
a complete analysis of the military market. It 
explains how to reach the top military (major 
and above) and civilian executives (GS-13 and 
above) who have the most to say about policy, 
purchase, specification and procurement of the 
many thousands of items the armed services 
buy. Write for your copy. 





RMED FORCES 
——__management___ 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


NOW...FROM 


INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


... SEVEN WAYS TO 
UP YOUR SALES 
TO INDUSTRY 


If you want to improve your 
distributor o nization, or if 
you arec ing setting up 
such an ation, INDUS- 
TRIAL DIsT JTION's Direc- 
tory of Indu 1 Distributors 
will prov the name, 
address, ter ry, number of 
salesmen, l employees, 
names of e tives, amount 
of invento nd lines han- 
dled by over 3300 industrial 


distributors 


What Di rs Want to 
Know 1s it check list 
aimed g manufac 
turer meagencies 
improl urer-dis- 
tributor rela s and com- 


munications 


Marketing counsel is avail- 
able fro qualified 
represe tho have 
spent many working 
closely with di utors, man- 
ufacturers an ir agencies. 
Their experi is at your 
service for h ith problems 
ranging fro ow to market 
a product” ow to increase 
sales thro resent distrib- 
utors’”’. Write... 


Industrial distributors form a national sales network with 
local impact. Together they are industry’s most powerful 
selling tool...accounting for $4.4-billion in sales in 1957. 
And they’re selling everything from small tools to sizeable 
plant equipment. But like all fine tools, they must be used 
correctly. To help you set up, overhaul, or evaluate your own 
distributor organization, INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION has 
drawn on its many years of experience to offer serious- 
minded marketers these exclusive services. 


Particula 
setting 
assignments an 
the Industri 
and Marketi 

x 40° map whic 
added 


ed sales 
organizations contact 
industrial distr) rs, you'll 
want to consu s exclusive 
Directory manufacturers’ 
Agents C ing Industrial 


Distribu counties 
the num 


tributors in each locality. 


Product i Surveys 
are cont lly being made, INDUSTR 
based or jay selling Market l 
experie ributors is preps 
sulting anufac- 
turers a ncies for 
informat product 


distribu arketing 


around the coun designed 

to aid manufact s in ana- 
itial and 

distribut yn various 

types of ( Fasten- problem. 

ers, Pumps, Power Transmis- 

sion, etc.). 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine ABC—ABP 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 





Markets on the move 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


SECTIONALIZED MACHINE TOOLS 


New marketing strategy faces 
machine tool builders as more of 
their customers demand changeable 
parts and standardization of di- 
mensions. Tool builders can benefit. 
Their customers will save money 
by substituting new sections of the 
basic tool rather than scrapping an 
entire, multi-thousand-dollar unit. 
Tool makers benefit from cost re- 
ductions in their own production. 
Various basic components can be 
manufactured prior to need, stock- 
piled and held ready for use in cus- 
tom assemblies needed for special 
industrial applications. 


PLASTIC-COVERED STEEL 


To compete with non-ferrous 
metals, pressure-processed wood 
products, and reinforced plastics, 
U.S. Steel Corp., has begun pro- 
ducing steel sheets bonded with 
vinyl plastics. Surfaces can be tex- 
tured to range from linen to leather. 
Initial targets are markets in furni- 
ture, wall panels, television cab- 
inets, etc. Resistant to stains and 
abrasion, the finished vinyl-coated 
steel sheet can be bent and formed 
without damaging the plastic. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Cost-conscious construction con- 
tractors are the key to equipment 
sales increases anticipated this year 
by members of the Associated 
Equipment Distributors. Higher vol- 
ume of construction adds more im- 
petus. Roadbuilding is an _ ex- 
ample. Total highway spending top- 
ping $7.1 billion is forecast for 1959 
by the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 


Leasing of capital goods 
takes on new importance 


Take your choice: tugboats, a ready-to-operate 
steel rolling mill, helicoptors, 100-ton diesel loco- 
motives, electric processing equipment, construc- 
tion or material handling machinery. 

All these—and more items—are available on a 
lease basis. And these are only a sample of the 
myriad classes of capital goods being offered by 
a relatively new type of industrial bazaar—the 


capital goods leasing companies. 


Business is good . . Spanning the nation, more 
than a dozen specialized companies now serve all 
industry with new and used lease equipment or 
facilities. 

Five factors give the rental business its lease 


on industrial life: 


© Companies sometimes can’t spare cash for out- 
right purchase of the equipment needed at a par- 
ticular time; 

© Some companies believe that available cash 
will bring a better return from investment in 
something other than direct purchase of capital 


goods; 


e For internal reasons, companies sometimes 


don’t want to borrow the purchase price; 


@ Near-saturation of credit already exists fo 
some companies, or else they require credit fo. 


more pressing needs; 


e Company management prefers not to be bur- 
dened with the time involved in upkeep and ad- 


ministration of equipment. 


In combination, these factors make existing 
rental companies confident that the trend toward 
leasing will continue its upward movement. 
Growth records have already been impressive for 
those in the field. 


Blue chip accounts . . Just a few years ago, 
relatively few big companies were customers of 
professional leasing organizations 

Today, more and more blue chip names appear 
on leasing contracts—such companies as: Ameri- 


Continued on page 36 
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HEAT'S ON AIR CONDITIONERS 


A cold market—and climate— 
caused some apparent wilting of 
air conditioner manufacturers. An 
industry survey released last month 
showed a 1958-59 drop of 17 in the 
number of brands of water cooled 
packaged air conditioners on the 
market. Heat pumps and packaged 
water chillers reversed the trend. 
Since last year five new brands 
have appeared on heat pumps and 
one new water chiller is being 
offered. Good weather (bad for 
manufacturers) and the recession 
are cited as reasons recent en- 
tries were forced out of the indus- 
try before getting a toehold in the 
market. 


PLANT EXPANSION PLANNED 


Steelmakers foresee the need for 
additional expansion of steelmaking 
capacity. Current orders are not 
the reason. With a capacity up 67.9 
million tons from the 1938 level, the 
industry can produce 1,660 Ibs. per 
capita right now. Current annual 
consumption is about 1,235 lbs per 
person. Plans for expansion stem 
from an anticipated 244 million 
population, with 1,600 lbs. annual 
per capita consumption minimum 

by 1975. This means over 47 mil- 
lion tons of capacity needed by ’75, 
with probable costs over $16.5 bil- 
lion. 


ELECTRICITY FROM FUEL CELL 


By converting chemical energy 
directly into electrical, Lockheed 
Aircraft’s newly developed fuel cell 
is seen as potential future power 
source for industrial machinery, 
autos, and rural electrification. 
Long-range implications affect in- 
dustrial operations and equipment. 
The cell contains no moving parts. 
Size is variable, depending on mag- 
nitude of power desired. Tests show 
energy conversion factor of nearly 
70% and near-100% fuel utiliza- 
tion. Targets of continued research 
are applications requiring long- 
lasting power supply. 
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Markets on the Move . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


can Airlines; American Machine & Foundry 
Co.; Monsanto Chemical Co.; and, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc. 

One of today’s leaders in the equipment leasing 
field—United States Leasing Corp.—began oper- 
ating in 1952. From a total rentals receivable vol- 
ume of about $263,000 at the end of 1952, USLC 
climbed to almost $29 million at the end of 1958. 
The company expects to add about $12 million 
worth of leased equipment by the end of this 
year. 

Another organization—Boothe Leasing Co. of 
San Francisco—finished 1958 with approximately 
$27 million in total rentals receivable. This com- 
pares with only $7.7 million in 1956. 

Ryder System, Inc., once exclusively in the 
truck-leasing field, expanded operations this year 
to cover all types of capital equipment. Last year 
the truck leasing operation resulted in over $60 
million for this Miami, Fla., concern. The com- 
pany expects an additional $50 million income 
this year as a result of its capital goods activities. 


Not new . . Leasing has been practiced since 
pre-Civil War days. Over the years, some manu- 
facturers have promoted leasing as a means of 
stimulating sales. Much equipment leasing is to- 
day being done by manufacturers of equipment— 
either directly or indirectly. 

Last year General Electric Co. set up a deal 
with Pittsburgh’s National Equipment Leasing 
Corp. to offer diesel switchyard-type locomotives 
on a lease basis. The arrangement works like this: 
G. E. offers to take the customer’s order—but sell 
the locomotive to National Leasing. The leasing 
company then makes the rental deal with the cus- 
tomer. 

Another method for a manufacturer to handle 
lease deals is the one used by Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. Yale has set up subsidiaries to finance the 
operation for its customers. 


No panacea . . Leasing may not be the best 
plan for a given company. Factors to consider 


are these: 


@ Under lease, a piece of equipment will ulti- 
mately cost more than it would by outright pur- 
chase—because as a “third party” the leasing or- 
ganization gets a profit on its part of the deal; 

e The company doing the leasing is faced with 
fixed payments at regular intervals—which could 
be a hardship in periods of reduced profits; 

@ Rented equipment can’t be used as loan col- 
lateral by the company using it. = 
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Thus the needs of the “inner man” and the “outer 
woman”’ are joined in one product line to swell the 
trend toward diversification which characterizes U.S. 
industry today. 


Today’s markets resemble the Mexican jumping bean. 
You may never know when or where you will find new 
demand for your products ... unless .. . you utilize 
Industrial Equipment News’ radar-like market-find- 
ing facilities. 

It’s very simple: IEN reaches all markets—all 452 
industries—and uncovers NEW markets while— 
the same time—keeping present customers buying. 


Since IEN is read by 72,500 product selectors in 4/5 
of U.S. industry for one purpose only—PRODUCT 
INFORMATION —your sales timing is perfect. Your 
prospect is looking for you at the very moment your 
product story flashes before him on the pages of | 
Industrial Equipment News. 


All this at the ridiculous cost of less than $200 a month! | 2&3 


Details? Send for Data File and “Your Markets Are i 
Changing Now’”’ brochure. 


e 
Industrial Equipment News 
) Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y... Affiliated with Thomas Register... 
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Tremendous pressures, shock’wayves and the 
intense heat encountered *at..supersonic 
speeds are but a few df the hazards which 
require extensive engineéring. researchin 
the design and construction of new aircraft 
and missiles. Giant wind tunnels are often 
used to test structural shapes and make ad- 
justments in design. 

In addition to the size and shape of wings 
and fuselage, aerodynamic engineering de- 
termines the location and design of all 
mechanical components for optimum per- 
formance in flight. 


Mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


FOR AN 


350-MPH WIND TUNNEL © 
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INDOOR HURRICANE 


; 
This is a function of mechanical engineers 
and, in aerodynamics, almost all their fields 
of technology are needed. 
The selection and purchase of parts and ma- 
terials to meet their design specifications are 
naturally an important responsibility of 
mechanical engineers. 
This is why the more than 43,000 readers of 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING comprise an es- 
sential market for advertisers in the aviation 
and missiles markets. In fact, mechanical 
engineers are important buying influences 
throughout all industry. 


MECHANICAL 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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How industrial advertisers pick 
new agencies — IM’s annual survey 


By Dick Hodgson 
IM Executive Editor 


# A favorable corporate image is 
just as important to an advertising 
agency as to its clients—particular- 
ly when it comes to picking up new 
accounts. 

This fact was borne out in INDUs- 
TRIAL MARKETING’s second annual 
study of how industrial advertisers 
pick their agencies. Leading the list 
of reasons given for selecting a new 
agency was “general reputation of 
the agency.” 

Tied for second place as the prin- 
cipal reason for deciding upon the 
new agency were “talent of person- 
nel available to service the ac- 
count” (the number one reason in 
a similar survey conducted a year 
ago) and “previous experience with 
industrial accounts.” 

To obtain details on the agency 
selection process, IM mailed a 
questionnaire to 125 industrial ad- 
vertisers who had picked new 
agencies during 1958. Back came 
complete answers from 37 adver- 
tisers—a 30% return—providing a 
number of interesting details on 
agency-client relationships: 

Here are some of the results: 


e The two principal reasons for 
leaving a previous agency were 
“need for additional services” and 
“Just generally dissatisfied” (both 
reasons given by 35% of the re- 
spondents). 


@ Next in line as a reason for 


abandoning a previous agency was 
“need for fresh copy approach” 
(26%). 


e Agency selection is most com- 
monly a committee responsibility. 
This was the case of 62% of the re- 
spondents. The nature of the com- 
mittee varies considerably from 
company to company. About the 
only consistent thing about such 
committees is the almost universal 
presence of the company’s adver- 
tising manager. 


@ In the case of 15 respondents 
who reported that a single individ- 
ual picked the new agency, the ad- 
vertising manager again was most 
frequently the executive handling 
the job, although the sales manager 
performed this function in three 
cases (all relatively low budget ac- 
counts). 


® Only two of the 37 respondents 
used outside consultants to aid in 
the agency selection process. 


e The “average” advertiser spends 
three months at the job of picking 
a new agency: interviews four 
agencies and receives presentations 
from three of these, although an 
average of five agencies originally 
solicited the new account. 


That’s just a sample of the an- 
swers. Here are the details: 

Admittedly, the sample is small. 
Although it encompasses a good 
cross-section of industrial adver- 
tisers, no attempt should be made 
to construe the results as represent- 


ing anything more than a general 
picture of what lies behind switch- 
es in agencies. 


Out with the old . . Advertisers 
were first asked why they left a 
previous agency. These were the 
reasons given by 34 respondents to 
this question: 


® 11 said “need for additional serv- 
ices.” 


® 11 said “just generally dissatis- 


fied.” 


© 9 replied “need for fresh copy 
approach” (the principal reason 
noted in last year’s similar study). 


® 6 said “exorbitant costs.” 
@ 4 listed “personality conflicts.” 


© 4 more checked “poor quality of 
work.” 


e 4 others complained of problems 
resulting from trying to work with 
agencies located too far away. 


e ... and each of the following 
reasons was listed once: “mutual 
agreement” .. . “merger” . “not 
reliable” . “need for an agency 
with a ‘marketing’ philosophy” . . 
“too frequent changes in account 
executives” (three in one year)... 
“top management of agency didn’t 
take a personal interest.” 


e Just one respondent reported that 
the agency resigned the account. 


In with the new . . Respondents 
were also asked to give the princi- 
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pal reasons for deciding upon their 
present agencies—and to indicate 
which of the reasons was most im- 
portant. The replies, based on re- 
sponses from 37 advertisers: 

© 24 noted “general reputation of 
the agency” as one of the reasons, 
although only one singled it out as 
the most important factor. 


@ 19 singled out “talent of person- 
nel available to service our ac- 
count,” with seven noting that it 
yas the key factor. (In last year’s 
study, 72% of the respondents gave 
this as a reason for selecting a new 
agency, with 42° citing it as most 
important. ) 

@ 19 also checked “previous experi- 
ence with industrial accounts.” In 
three cases this was the chief rea- 


son 


@ 13 said “breadth of services avail- 


Agency Appraisal Questionnaires 


able’—two said “most important.” 


® 12 cited “geographical location,” 
one as most important. 
e 9 reported that “special ability 
in some special area of service” as 
a principal reason; in® four cases 
the most important factor. When 
asked to specify which area, mar- 
keting was listed by three; direct 
mail and publicity each came up 
twice; “technical” and “all areas” 
were each noted once. 
¢ 9 more said “previous experience 
in our specific field”—three check- 
ing it as the key factor. 
® 7 said “economy of services” 
most important to two. 
°e 2 said “availability of branch 
offices to service our account,” al- 
though neither called this most im- 
portant. 

Other factors: 


© Sufficient people on local level. 
@ General desire to serve. 


@ Proven ability in advertising 
high-priced quality products. 


@ Previous experience of manage- 
ment with the new agency. 


© No fixed retainer fee (mentioned 
by an advertiser with a $40 thou- 
sand annual budget). 


e Principal in agency formerly 


worked with our sales manager. 
@ Sales minded. 


® One respondent said, “They made 
it very obvious that no suggestions 
as to problem solving could be 
made until they could actually 
study our problems. This, of course, 
makes sense. Others were sugges- 
tion solutions which they were 
hardly in a position to do, not hav- 
ing worked with us before.” 





© ee For some advertisers, a questionnaire plays an important role in the 
agency selection process. Such questionnaires, of course, take many forms. 
Some are highly complicated, while others are relatively simple. 

As a general rule, agencies are opposed to such questionnaires unless 
they are sent only to a limited list representing agencies in which the adver- 
tiser is really interested and there is an opportunity to interpret answers. 

One of the advertisers responding to IM’s survey attached a copy of the 
questionnaire it had used to eliminate all but three or four of the eight agen- 
cies which were being considered for handling its $400,000 account. Original- 
ly, 19 agencies had approached the company, a midwestern machine tool 
manufacturer, which had dropped its previous agency because of a need for 


additional services 


ing.” 


“the old agency was only interested in space advertis- 


Because this questionnaire indicates many of the factors which are im- 
portant to an industrial advertiser in selecting a new agency, IM is reprint- 


ing it in full 


EXPERIENCE 
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u had any 
is advertising 


which covers 


2 executives of those accounts you 
ling whose business is pertinent 
whom we may write concerning 


srience with your agency 


9. What has your agency members of 
done towards improving the standards 


f agency service the general efficiency 


ijume I 
percentage 


ther 


creative 


organization: 


wwencies: 


15. How many accounts have you spend 
ing over $500,000? $250,000 to $500,000? 
low many spending $100,000 to $250,000? 


w many spending less than $100,000? 


16. How many offices do you have? 


17. Are these contact and sales branches 


r complete agency service organizations? 


18. Who owns your agency and how 


ng have you been ink usiness? 
SERVICE 


ccount executives 





Who made choice? . . As ex- 
plained previously, 23 of the 37 re- 
spondents made agency selection a 
committee responsibility. Three- 
man committees were most common 
(10 of the 23 respondents). Two-man 
committes had the responsibility in 
eight cases; four-man groups in the 
other five cases. 

Advertising managers were on 
the agency selection committees in 
all except six of the 23 companies 
responding. A vice-president (usu- 
ally executive vice-president) was 
the next most frequent committee 
member (15) and presidents were 
on 11 of the committees. Sales man- 
agers were on six of the commit- 
tees; assistant sales managers on 
two; assistant advertising man- 
agers on two. The chairman of the 
board was involved in three of the 
cases and each of the following po- 
sitions showed up once; market re- 


search manager, treasurer, assistant 
to the president, general manager. 
Interestingly, committees were 
more common among the relatively 
low budget accounts. In all cases 
of accounts where the annual ad 
budget ran over $250 thousand, the 
advertising manager had singular 
agency selection responsibility. 


Mechanics of selection .. As in 
the similar study conducted last 
year, there were widely varied an- 
swers to questions relating to other 
mechanics of selecting an agency. 
Here are the highlights: 


e The number of agencies soliciting 
an account ranged from a high of 
24 to five cases where no agency 
solicited the account. The median 
average was five. 


@ The maximum number of agen- 
cies interviewed was 10, but the 


median number was four. Again, in 
five cases, no interviews were con- 


ducted. 


e The number of agencies actually 
making formal presentations ranged 
from seven to none, with three the 
median. 


e It took from “no time at all” to 
one year to complete the selection 
process, with the median three 
months. 


@ In only one case did the “first 
choice” agency turn down the ac- 
count after final selection had been 
made. This was a $500 thousand ac- 
count which ran into a _ product 
conflict. 


The comments . . Respondents to 
this IM study also took time to 
offer some helpful advice to others 
who may find themselves in the 





creative planning and writing on the ac- 
counts they serve or do they handle only 
contact between client and agency? 


20. Will our plans, copy and scripts be 
written by the men contacting and han- 
dling our account or by a copy department? 


21. Who will write the trade paper copy 
on our account—a trade paper department, 
a copy department, or the account men 


handling our account? 


22. How many account executives have 
you? How many assistant account execu- 


tives? 


23. Do any of your account executives 
own stock in the agency or are they just 


employes? 


24. Who in your agency would be pri 
marily responsible for servicing our ac 
count—and why do you think he is espe- 
cially well fitted for handling our account? 


25. What other accounts is he now han- 
dling? 


26. What assurance have we that he 
would continue to handle our account if 
we retained your agency? 


27. Who else in your agency would 
work on the account? What would they 
do? What are their positions in the agen- 
cy and qualifications in relation to our 


account? 


28. Many agencies regard ‘space’ or 


‘time’ advertising as their function. What 
is the policy of your agency with regard 
to planning, writing and producing direct 
mail, sales literature, sales manuals, cata- 
logs, merchandising portfolios, dealer ads, 
trade show display material, promotional 
plans, sales films and all other collateral 
material needed by many advertisers? 


29. For how many of your clients do you 
now plan, write and produce their promo- 
tional, display and merchandising mate- 
rial? 


30. Is this work farmed out (planned and 
created by an outside organization) or 
completely created by your own men? 


31. Who in your agency would plan and 
create such material on our account? 


32. Do you consider market studies and 
trade surveys an important part of your 
agency's service to its clients? 


33. Are such studies made by a research 
department in your agency, by account ex- 
ecutives handling the account, or by out 


side research organizations? 


34. Cite several cases where trade or 
market studies made by your agency have 
unearthed conditions, needs or opportuni- 
ties (apart from advertising) of value to 


your clients. 


35. What importance do you place upon 
trade market studies as the basis for 
plans, policies, budget allocations, and 
campaign programs? 


OPERATION 


36. To what extent is your agency de 
partmentalized? Please list departments 
and outline how their work is coordinated. 


37. To what extent are principals (part- 
ners, executive officers or main stockhold 
ers) active in serving clients? 


38. Do any of your principals actually 
handle accounts? 


39. Who would be responsible on our ac- 
count for basic policy, plans and concep- 
tion of the right appeal in our advertising? 


40. How many new accounts have you 
secured in the last three years? 


41. How many of your accounts have 
been with you over five years, over 10 


years, over 15 years? 


42. Do you have a new business depart 
ment, or men whose full time is devoted t 


solicitation? 


43. Will those in your agency now 
soliciting our account handle it? 


44. If we should select your agency what 
people in your agency would form the 
service group? We would like the names 
their position or department, and the part 
yf our account service each would be re 


sponsible for. 


48. What would be your procedure in 


handling our account if we appointed you? 
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IM asked survey respondents 
to give a few more details on 
why they decided to leave their 
previous agencies. The answers 
provide a better guide than any 
statistics to the real reasons be- 
hind many agency changes. Here 
are a few samples: 


® Little time or planning done 
on our account. We met the 
deadlines but the ads had little 
planning. 


© No attempt made to learn 
more about our problems and 
products. 


® Old agency was only inter- 
ested in space advertising. 


e After 12 years with previous 
agency, we faced a “taken for 
granted” attitude which killed 
any fresh ideas. 


@ Lack of broad 
poor service facilities. 








experience; 


© The previous agency didn’t 
capture the technical details of 
our products in a creative atmos- 
phere. The agency also didn’t 
comprehend the creative image 
that we wanted to convey to the 
readers. 

© They didn't have it! 


@ The agency’s top management 
didn’t take personal interest and 
provided no direction of their 
creative people or account men. 
We had to do their management 
job. The copy approach was good, 
the creative and contact people 
excellent, but they had no top 
management back-up by the 
agency. As a result our advertis- 
ing manager had two manage- 
ment jobs to perform and far too 
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hy accounts leave ‘home’ 


much follow-up because _ the 
agency constantly came in with 


last minute deadlines. 


e After servicing the account for 
a number of years, the agency 
still had no real understanding 
of our marketing problems and 
showed no willingness to learn. 


® Our previous agency was pri- 
marily a consumer one that was 
selected for our consumer divi- 
sion. As our industrial division 
grew, we felt that an industrial 
agency was desirable. 


@® We just needed an agency 
nearby. With our offices based in 
the East and the agency head- 
quartering in Chicago, the nec- 
essary closeness was strained. 


© We wanted an agency that had 
more experience in our particu- 
lar line of business. 


© Management felt a local agen- 
cy would work out to advantage 
since they had printed our liter- 
ature for past 20 years. 


@ Lack of communication 
both on our part, and also agen- 
cy. 


© Strictly speaking, the “agency” 
had no reason for being recog- 
nized as such. The individual was 
a retired vice-president of the 
company who had no qualifica- 
tions whatever to perform agency 
functions. 


© Competitive product being 
handled by one of the agency’s 
older accounts. 


© They were farming out copy 
and art — providing no real 
service. 


position of trying to select a new 
agency. Among the suggestions: 


® Get the agency’s reputation from 
the field—not from the agency. 


@ Check comparative costs with 
several agencies on such items as 
press releases, standard literature, 
printing costs, etc. 


® Get to know the people in the 
agency (art, copy, media, etc.) 
with whom you might be working 
—not just the new business man 
and the proposed a.e. 


e Keep your interest in a new 
agency a secret as long as you can— 
then talk only to those you have 
selected by personal observation. 


@ Be careful not to fall for the 
agency who shows you all their 
creative work—and then it turns 
out that none of it was done in the 
local office which would serve you. 


e I picked out five of our past ads 
and rated them all the way from 
poor to excellent and asked for 
comments from prospective agen- 
cies. Then we traded comments. 
The reactions were interesting and 
helpful. They didn’t like the idea 
generally so it helped to see how 
they reacted to what they con- 
sidered an unfavorable situation. 


® Identify company  objectives— 
then select agency best suited to 
assist in accomplishing these aims. 


® Ask for a particular account ex- 
ecutive and make sure he is going 
to remain assigned to your account. 


@ Face cost facts! 


® Be completely honest with agen- 
cy both before and after selection. 
Spell out what you expect and why. 


e Ask opinion of space representa- 
tives you can trust. 


e Never be impetuous in changing 
agencies. You may very well be 
buying a “pig in a poke.” Make 
certain that you will improve your 
lot before throwing over old friends. 
Much of the difficulty may be your 
own ineptitude—an agency is only 
as good as you make it. 


© Don’t start agency change and 
try to prepare an advertising budg- 
et at the same time. It will drive 
you nuts! ® 
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The industrial ad agency is nobody's 


stepchild. It can't and 


shouldn't be compared with the 


usually-larger consumer 


agency. Here’s the reasoning 
behind this, the author's, attitude 
toward industrial agencies and 


industrial accounts . . 


An agencyman liooks aft 


industrial accounts 


By Fred Wittner* 
Senior Partner 

Fred Wittner Advertising 
New York 


= What, if anything, does the size 
of an agency’s billings have to do 
with the soliciting—or effective 
servicing—of an industrial account? 

This question, I think, is partic- 
ularly pertinent in light of the fact 
that just about every morning you 
awaken to news that two agencies 
have merged and that the new four- 
namer now bills $20 million or $40 
million or $140 million and has “so 
many more services” to offer a cli- 


“Based on a speech presented at the 
eighth annual Southeastern Council meet- 
ing of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 


ent. What significance does this 
have to the average industrial client 
and his $30,000 to $100,000 budget? 

I think it’s time someone struck a 
blow in behalf of the unmerged cli- 
ent and the unmerged agency. The 
last time I looked at the statistics 
there were still several thousand 
agencies in the United States and 
several hundred thousand _inde- 
pendent business enterprises. Are 
we in the midst of a stampede which 
will see 50 or 100 agencies in the 
United States and 1,000 or so busi- 
ness enterprises? I prefer to think 
not. 

If all agencies get stampeded into 
thinking so, it will be our own fault 
—like deducing from a rash of news 
stories about gunmen that all of 
Chicago is afraid to go outdoors, or 


that the trouble with U.S. education 
is that all male students are study- 
ing “bachelor cooking.” 


It ain’t necessarily so .. Un- 
doubtedly there are sound reasons 
for mergers among agencies and 
companies, all revolving around the 
economics of conducting and per- 
petuating a business today. But this 
doesn’t make the merged or large 
agency more qualified, per se, to 
service an industrial account. 

The agency of any size which 
recognizes the principle of “total 
participation” in its client’s sales 
promotion activities—encompassing 
its publication advertising, its sup- 
porting sales and operating litera- 
ture and its valid publicity poten- 
tials—is still the right agency. 


Yontinued 
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‘The agency of any size which recognizes the principal 


of total participation in its client's 


sales promotion activity is still the right agency'' 


I made a statement at the indus- 
trial account workshop discussion 
at the 4A’s eastern annual confer- 
ence in October which I would like 
to repeat here; namely that I think 
that in many cases we dig a hole for 
ourselves in industrial account solic- 
itation and management by engag- 
ing in the “numbers game” of con- 
sumer agencies. 

We talk too much about billings, 
instead of what we are capable of 
doing for the client at a particular 
price. If size of billings connotes 
scope and range of manpower in 
consumer advertising, it is mislead- 
ing in the industrial area. 

The average industrial client has 
a fairly narrow market target in 
specified products with prescribed 
and limited uses. Here the required 
creative forces are circumscribed to 
complement—more so than augment 
—the client’s own engineering, pro- 
duction and sales organizations. 


Flexing weak muscles . . When 
we flex our muscles and say that we 
are a $20 million agency or $10 mil- 
lion, or $4 million, we are leading 
from weakness. 

We deal, in many cases, with 
management men who are scien- 
tifically trained, who came _ up 
through production and engineer- 
ing. When they hear us toss around 
these million-dollar figures and they 
compare the size of our staffs with 
the size of their sales and payrolls, 
they become suspicious of agen- 
cies. 

I have yet to meet an industrial 
executive—and that includes most 
industrial advertising managers— 
who really understands what agen- 
cy billings mean in relation to 
profits. Most of them think we float 
in clover—and we have ourselves to 
blame, with our foolish worship of 
the x-million-dollar label. 

I also believe that this adoration 
of the size of our billings is one of 
the roots of our own poor public 
relations image in the outside world. 
Isn't that the chief yardstick we ap- 
pear to advocate for measuring the 
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worth of advertising agency serv- 
ice? 

A memorable statement was made 
at the research session of the recent 
4A’s eastern conference when Don- 
ald Longman, of J. Walter Thomp- 
son said, “I can think of no other 
field of business in which so much 
could be gained were there much 
less said.” 


Agency compensation . . There's 
one other area in which agencies 
engaged in industrial advertising 
are making a mistake by imitating 
consumer agencies—in the vital area 
of compensation. I am a staunch ad- 
vocate of the commission system, 
but I don’t think it ever would have 
gotten off the ground if it had orig- 
inated first with industrial adver- 
tising instead of the other way 
around. 

The reason is very simple: in nine 
industrial accounts out of ten, you 
can’t give the depth of service re- 
quired solely on the basis of com- 
missions and remain in business. 
My agency has been at it 20 years. 
We've kept careful cost-accounting 
records; and in every _ instance 
where we have been paid for our 
labor above and beyond commis- 
sions, a_ satisfactory performance 
has been rendered the client and a 
satisfactory profit has resulted for 
the agency. 

In practically every instance of a 
non-fee account, the reverse has 
happened—ultimate disaffection on 
the part of both the client and the 
agency. Performance and compen- 
sation are as inseparable in agency 
work as they are in every other 
service business. 


‘Tooling up’ . . An industrial ad- 
vertising agency is exposed to pros- 
pective clients who, regardless of 
size, recognize the need for invest- 
ing in those engineering services 
which are indispensable in produc- 
ing a new product. Industry calls 
this the “tooling-up” job. 

You are familiar with this term 
in its application to the automotive 


industry, where new designs and 
the making of the needed dies, jigs 
and fixtures must precede all model 
changeovers. Rarely is the average 
industrial client adequately tooled 
up for advertising, promoting and 
selling his product. Rarely does he 
invest in an advertising department 
or program in reasonable propor- 
tion to his investment in engineer- 
ing and production. 

The industrial manufacturer must 
“tool up” for advertising, just as he 
“tools up” for production. He needs 
the right catalogs, a sound direct- 
mail program, product publicity, 
motion pictures, internal-external 
company publications, trade show 
exhibits, engineering manuals, sales 
manuals, open houses, speaking 
tours, operating literature, etc., in 
order to make publication advertis- 
ing work effectively. 

The qualified industrial agency is 
capable of producing all of these 
services. It draws on a vast store- 
house of experience—often experi- 
ence that it takes for granted and 
allows the client to take for granted. 
This experience derives from _ its 
specially trained manpower, its ex- 
tensive field work, its reading hab- 
its, its observation of successful in- 
dustrial marketing techniques, and 
its own use of these techniques for 
other clients. 

This is the same experience that 
the lawyer, doctor and accountant 
sells. Should the agency give it 
away? 

It should not. Over the period of 
years since the advertising agency 
changed from being a broker to a 
professional counsellor, thousands 
of industrial executives have reim- 
bursed their agencies only a per- 
centage of what is actually spent, 
with brain-picking, research and 
field work thrown in free. Many in- 
dustrial agencies still permit this 
to go unchallenged—at a_ great 
waste of effort and at a sacrifice of 
legitimate agency income. 

It is time agencies handling in- 
dustrial accounts recognize that 
theirs is a different kind of adver- 
tising service from consumer ac- 
counts, both in degree and in basis 
If they did, I 


agencies 


of compensation. 
predict that industrial 
would grow more soundly and ac- 
complish more for their clients. # 











LUCIEN R. GREIF, Greif-Associates, presents the case for . . 
The independent public relations counsel . . p. 46 


Lucien Greif is an industrial publicist who gained the basic knowledge for his craft 
in machine shops and engineering courses. Mr. Greif, 35, was a machine shop foreman 
before he turned 20. Later he earned a mechanical engineering degree at City College 
of New York, taught night school engineering, and did technical writing for industrial 
companies. In 1956, he capitalized on his engineering training and technical writing 
experience by forming Greif-Associates. The New York industrial pr firm now has six 
accounts. Mr. Greif has free lanced a e or more magazine articles which show the 
diversity of his talents and interests. Two examples: ‘How to build a birdhouse” and 


‘How to build pressure-temperature equivalents mentally.’ 


IRVING SMITH KOGAN, Hicks & Greist, gives the case for . . 
Public relations service within an advertising agency . . p. 47 


“Smitty” Kogan is ideally qualified to present the views of the wholly-integrated 
within-an-agency pr department: in his seven years as a pr man he never has worked 
for any other type of organization. Before joining Hicks & Greist, New York advertising 
agency, as pr director two years ago, he worked in the pr departments of three other 
agencies. He now is a vice-president and director of Hicks & Greist. His pr work was 
preceded by eight years editorial experience and three years in industry. Experience 
included editing a design engineering publication and selling liquid level controls to in 
dustrial companies. He has a degree in industrial engineering and management and is 


author of a textbook on pr. 


HAROLD BURSON, Burson-Marsteller Associates, argues the case for . . 
Separate PR counsel affiliated with an advertising agency .. p. 50 


Harold Burson is a newspaperman-turned-publicist. A former reporter for the Mem 
phis Commercial Appeal, he joined an industrial engineering and building firm as di 
rector of public relations and advertising in 1941. He went into the army in 1943, served 
two and one-half years, and after discharge set up his own pr firm. He operated as an 
independent until 1952, when he joined forces with William A. Marsteller to form Bur 
son-Marsteller Associates as an affiliate of the advertising agency, Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed. ‘When we started we had four people,” he says. “Now we have 


four offices and 30 people. I believe we've made progress.” 





The case for... 


The independent 


public relations counsel 


Specialization plus better editorial relations are 
key advantages of independent PR, says this author. 


@ By Lucien R. Greif . . President 
Greif-Associates Inc., New York 


= Our viewpoint is biased. Let’s admit that. But 
having admitted it, let’s go on to examine the 
question as objectively as possible: Are there any 
advantages in having a separate publicity agency? 

Most likely, those who handle both advertising 
and publicity in the same shop will offer “econ- 
omy” as their biggest argument. Presumably if 
the same company handles both activities, the 
over-all cost will be less. We suspect this philos- 
ophy may hinge on a bit of specious reasoning, 
having to do with easier communication within 
one organization, re-use of the same material, no 
dual familiarization with the basic facts, and in 
general, less lost motion. 

These arguments sound impressive, but are 
they peculiar to the “one shop” operation? Is an 
inter-office telephone any more efficient than an 
outside telephone call? How about the time-con- 
suming personal visits within a company to dis- 
cuss a job? 

Next, assuming the publicity organization has 
wrung all the publicity possible out of an article 
or release, cannot then the advertising agency 
prepare ads, bulletins, house organs, other litera- 
ture? As for “dual familiarization,’ is it likely 
that the same person who is a cracker-jack tech- 
nical feature writer, would also be the copywriter 
for an industrial ad? (Would it not take two dif- 
ferent people for two separate activities in any 
event?) Lost motion or general economies? Let’s 
look at it this way. 

To prepare a good industrial ad requires time. 
Let us call this time “amount A.” To prepare a 
case-history technical article, which is acceptable 
to a business paper editor, also requires time, 
“amount B.” To do both, requires “A plus B,” 
Q E D. Thus, if we neglect personal efficiencies— 
and we must, to keep the argument in general 
terms—then the time expenditure is quite inde- 
pendent of the particular agency which handles 
either or both activities. Total cost to do both jobs 
ought to be merely a matter of hourly rates. 

Perhaps there are organizations willing to han- 
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dle industrial publicity as part of their services, 
covered by the 15% commission on space. Or 
charge part of the commission off against pub- 
licity costs. In effect, this becomes a rebate, or 
equivalent to lowering the hourly charges for 
publicity services. But it is not an inherent “econ- 
omy. 


Positive reasons . . So far, only “negative” 
thinking. Here, now, are some positive reasons 
for keeping the industrial publicity and industrial 
advertising apart, handled by separate agencies: 


1. Top magazines consider editorial and adver- 
tising departments quite distinct from each other. 
Editorial matter has to stand on its own merit, 
and is judged regardless of space schedules. This 
is a safeguard for the client, because if an article 
is then published, it implies high inherent quality 
and assured reader interest. 


2. Editors generally resent overtones of pressure 
by the advertising department of the client, or the 
combination agency. The archaic “p. s. please send 
a rate card” attached to the end of an article or 
release only tends to relegate the material to the 
wastebasket — even when it has merit In fact, we 
know of at least one publication which will not 
divulge tentative publication date of an article, 
because they do not want an ad on the same ap- 
plication scheduled for the same time. 


3. A technical publicity agency is a specialist or- 
ganization, trained in one specific operation. If 
they are worth hiring, they will be fully familiar 
with the market, be aware of latest editorial 
changes, and know which publication does not 
like black ink on white release paper, which one 
insists on only 7” of copy on page one, and which 
release length is likely to bring the best results. 
Many of these finer points are discovered only 
by constantly surveying the market, and paying 
attention to editorial preferences. It seems unlike- 
ly that an advertising agency, having a host of 
other problems to worry about, would go to any 
great lengths to uncover such “minor” details. (To 
be specific for just one moment, the last assump- 





tion seems fairly reasonable in view of the fact 
that whenever we have published the results of 
our surveys, we have always received a spate of 
requests for them from advertising agencies, some 
with highly repected industrial publicity depart- 
ments. ) 


4. Advertising agencies, when they handle both 
space and editorial, do not always give equal at- 
tention to both. More space means an immediate 
increase in revenue; not so with additional pub- 
licity efforts. Therefore, publicity is at times han- 
dled on a “when convenient” basis, without strict 
attention to the program of continuous appear- 
ances to be maintained. 


5. Technically trained personnel should be em- 
ployed on publicity, so that the salient facts are 
properly developed with minimum waste of time 
or annoyance of the client’s customer. The same 
data can then be made available to the copywriter 
— not necessarily a graduate engineer — to be 
reslanted into powerful case history advertising. 


6. Client customers often respond more freely to 
technical “outsiders” than they do to company or 
advertising agency representatives. Because they 
feel that they will not be quoted in an ad, and are 
not being solicited for a testimonial, they may give 
information they otherwise would not. 


7. An advertising agency is freer to operate and 
prepare its ads and schedules when not hamstrung 
by the effects these might have on editorial ac- 
ceptances. Advertising should be prepared and 
placed based on its utmost benefit to the client — 
not for the sake of editorial favors. Is that possible 
when both functions are, handled by the same 
shop? 


8. Similarly, the publicity agency must secure 
space without asking the advertising agency for 
help in the nature of back-stepping ads. The story 
must be of interest to the editor who is the rep- 
resentative of his readers. There is no conflict of 
interests when editorial and advertising are kept 
apart. 


9. Efforts of an advertising and a publicity agency 
— if separate — act as checks and balances. 
Thinking of two companies is brought to bear on 
the client’s problems, instead of only one. Each 
is a specialist. You get consultation with two pro- 
fessional organizations, at no greater cost. 


And there you have it. Just one final thought. 
If you were building a plant to produce nylon 6, 
would you engage a general engineering firm or 
one with years of specialization in chemical proc- 
ess plants? Particularly if you know it would not 
cost much more. * 





The case for... 


Public relations service 
within an advertising agency 


Inside-an-agency PR gives better coordination of all 
promotional efforts, says this author. 


@ By Irving Smith Kogan . . Vice-President 
Hicks & Greist Inc., New York 


= Advertising agency pr/publicity departments 
have become fairly common place during the past 
decade. Why this is so is evident from the experi- 
ence of a client of ours, a Connecticut manufac- 
turer of electrical products. 

For the entire 12 months of last year, his com- 
pany had concentrated its fire on one critically im- 
portant public: its wholesalers. At this group the 


company aimed a constant barrage of publicity, 
space advertising and special promotions. Result: 
sales rose, despite a recession year. Regional quo- 
tas were over-fulfilled. Wholesalers predicted 
more gains for next year. Competition was cha- 
grined. ABP even saluted the advertising with an 
award. 

Would the effects have been the same if an out- 
side pr firm had been retained — even one with 
the same degree of pr skill? I hardly think so. 
These results were possible only because of con- 
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tinuous, year-long coordination of pr and adver- 
tising — the kind of coordination that comes easily 
when pr and advertising are handled by the same 
ad agency. 

Here’s what the agency’s pr department con- 
tributed (besides carrying out a full program of 
pr/publicity addressed to all other company pub- 


lies): 


® The basic creative concept for the space adver- 
tising. 


¢ Photo-journalism techniques that were an es- 
sential ingredient of the ads. 


e A three-month sales promotion campaign-with- 
in-a-campaign to pass along selling techniques to 
wholesaler salesmen. 


@ Preparation of a Christmas Shopping Spree 
Contest aimed at wholesalers. 


e Assist with speech writing. 
® Publicity on all phases of the program. 


Admittedly, the client top brass was not much 
interested in whether pr/publicity was handled 
within the agency or outside of it. But the com- 
pany’s director of marketing neatly made the point 
for pr and advertising “togetherness” when he 
said: “You guys functioned like a championship 
basketball team.” This comment from a man who 
once observed that his former pr firm, a so-called 
independent counsel, did a pretty good publicity 
job but “never seemed to get zeroed-in on our 
problems.” 

In large measure, it was the knowledge the pr 
publicity could be counted on to dovetail with ad- 
vertising that convinced the client to take a chance 
on an intensified advertising program in the first 
place. He felt he could look to pr and publicity to 
reach his other important publics, keeping his in- 
vestment in them secure while the big promotional 
guns were trained on the prime target. 


Member of the team . . Making pr/publicity a 
hard-running, fast-breaking member of the pro- 
motional team is the main advantage of having a 
wholly-integrated-within-the-agency pr depart- 
ment. Advertising and public relations are natural 
teammates anyway. When they work together they 
tend to reinforce each other — producing far bet- 
ter results than if each were used separately. 
What’s more, an up-to-date ad agency is the 
logical entity to supervise the integration of pr 
publicity with advertising, merchandising and 
other related activities. Being total-promotion 
minded, the agency starts out with a considerable 
body of knowledge about a company, its type of 


‘Coordination comes easily when 


pr and advertising are handled 


by the same ad agency.’ 
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business, and the industry in which it operates. It 
stays abreast of company affairs, changing objec- 
tives and new marketing conditions. 

An aura of experience soon envelopes everyone 
when control and responsibility for advertising 
and public relations are placed in the hands of this 
selfsame agency. Friendly, profitable cooperation 
between advertising specialists and pr specialists 
takes place almost as a matter of course, in con- 
trast to the spirit of wary rivalry which develops 
when pr and advertising are handled by separate 
organizations. 


Belief in pr .. Contrary to opinion in some quar- 
ters, agency publicists are clearly not interested in 
becoming something else. They strongly believe in 
pr, and what it can do, are not at all interested in 
becoming advertising account executives or tv 
producers. 

This was forcefully brought home to one of our 
top executives recently when he extended a cau- 
tious feeler to a man on the pr staff. Thinking to 
offer him a reward for outstanding work, this 
vice-president casually asked if he’d like to be 
transferred to the copy department. The quick 
and pointed rejoinder was: “I’m a writer, not a 
copywriter. If you try to transfer me, I'll quit!” 

Like other types of pr operations, an ad agen- 
cy’s PR department exists mainly on its ability to 
be of service to editors. Whether set up internally, 
as an affiliated subsidiary, or as an entirely sep- 
arate firm, basic pr philosophy requires that we 
publicists act as though we are, in fact, an exten- 
sion of a publication’s editorial staff. Apparently 
many publications are convinced we succeed: we 
are surprised at how many times editors compli- 
ment our work or, in ultimate flattery, try to snag 
one of our publicists for their own writing staffs. 


Technical qualifications . . Apart from journal- 
ism and writing talents, agency publicists assigned 
to industrial accounts are more than technically 
qualified. A client obtains as good (or better) en- 
gineering, industrial or science capabilities as he 
does from any other pr/publicity source. I wish I 
could take every doubting Thomas personally to 
the pr manager of a large chemical company, for 
whom we recently completed an_ institutional 
booklet. After the final copy draft was delivered, 
he told us the job had been “kicking around” for 
three years — first with two ad agencies, then 
with an independent firm which billed itself as a 
technical specialist. Ironically, the chemical com- 
pany is neither an advertising nor public relations 
client of our agency. 

(Yes, we do find it practical to work for clients 
who do not place their advertising with the agen- 
cy. No, a company does not have to be a potential 
advertiser to enlist our pr services. Although com- 
pletely integrated, our pr department is auto- 
nomous in every way except its name.) 

Obviously, there is no myth of secrecy about 
pr/publicity work. Wholly-integrated agency de- 





partments can put together a staff which is as 
competent, technically and editorially, as any other 
type of industrial pr organization. Why then, you 
may ask, cannot the separate-but-equal pr boys 
learn to attain a close working harmony. Fact is, 
they can — but they don’t always try. It takes an 
integral agency set-up to overcome the inherent 
problems of geography, personality conflicts, and 
professional jealousies. 


Vest pocket survey .. We proved this to our own 
satisfaction last week by conducting a vest pocket 
survey of account executives in our agency whose 
clients retain outside pr counsel. Of 12 companies 
involved, not a man said he liked the way things 
were going: scheduled meetings were cancelled, 
or worse yet, they were never called for; there 
were no prescribed routines for keeping pr coun- 
sel informed, and no way of finding out what 
projects the outside pr firm was working on; in 
most cases, advertising people were not kept 
posted on publicity results; at least one pr counsel 
didn’t care to see the advertising being prepared 
for his client. 

There was a time when outside counsel offered 
excuses for this apartness. He would dust off a 
few old bromides like “maintaining objectivity” 
or “avoiding the danger of 15% thinking.” Re- 
fusal to let the bars down was supposed to look 
like part of a grand plan — in keeping with the 
finest traditions of top-level public relations coun- 
selling. But the real barrier to achieving together- 
ness is none of these. It is simply the frustrating 
difficulty of trying to get two separate and highly 
individualistic organizations to work in tandem. 

Outside publicists who fear the invasion of 
agencies into pr are also fond of using words like 
“puffery” and “business office pressure” when 
speaking of ad agency public relations. They con- 
veniently forget that all publicists must deal with 
the same ethical editors, and meet their usually 
tough standards. They speak knowingly but 
vaguely about “the conflict of agency interests.” 

There’s one overriding reason why ad agencies 
don’t try to apply advertising pressure to get im- 
portant news breaks: it won’t work, and we know 
it. Also it isn’t really necessary. Competent, qual- 
ified personnel never have to violate the basic 
tenets of good pr. They get the same results as 
they would under any other auspices by offering 
newsworthy material. If ad agency performance 
standards were less rigid than those of outside 
counselling firms, we would have been chased out 
of business long ago. 


No free services . . Another major misconcep- 
tion, and one that is fostered by those who should 
know better, is that responsible advertising agen- 
cies commonly offer pr service free, as part of a 
package deal to sign up a new advertiser. Anyone 
who seriously believes this simply doesn’t under- 
stand the facts of industrial advertising life. Rare- 
ly, if ever, does even the most substantial indus- 


‘An advertising agency that gives 
away free pr will go broke ina 


big hurry.’ 


trial account contain enough “water” to cover the 
cost of a comprehensive pr/publicity program. An 
advertising agency that gave away free pr would 
go broke in a big hurry — unless it tried to palm 


_ off a handful of product releases as a publicity 


program. 
Long ago, agencies learned it is impossible to 
squeeze pr service into an existing advertising 
budget. Agencies, in my experience, lean over 
backwards to avoid any such hanky-panky. Ac- 
tually, the fact that pr/publicity is fee-compen- 
sated encourages the agency to estimate its 
charges realistically, and assign people with the 
requisite pr skills. Another reason for the high 
calibre of in-the-agency pr may come as a sur- 
prise to the uninitiated: on a given industrial ac- 
count, frequently the net income from pr fees is 
greater than advertising revenue. For this reason 
alone agencies resist better forms of price-cutting. 
It is true that within-the-agency economies 
often result in lower costs to a client company. 
For one client we compared 18 months of service 
with the record made by an outside firm retained 
previously. The figures showed that integrated 
pr/publicity produced far better results (using, as 
a yardstick, the outside firm’s method of report- 
ing) at a saving of more than $10,000 per year. 
But it is equally true that agency pr fees are 
sometimes higher than those charged by outside 
firms. Thus, one of our industrial advertising ac- 
counts learned to his surprise that pr service from 
the agency would cost $3,000 more per year than 
“comparable” service from an independent firm. 
When we explained we could not reduce our pro- 
posed fee without a consequent reduction in agen- 
cy service some place else, the client not only 
understood, but admired our firm stand. (We con- 
tinue to place advertising for this company, but 
have never landed the public relations account.) 


Same skills . . By now, it should be clear that 
the same skills are needed whether pr is handled 
by an advertising agency or by an outside firm 
And if the same talents are assembled identical 
writing skills, imagination, knowledge of media, 
ability to work with and for editors fees should 
also be about the same. 

If you are ever faced with a choice between 
firms of equal capabilities the only difference 
being that one is an integral department of the ad 
agency which also handles your advertising 
you will gain a powerful advantage from the 
agency’s pr department. Without special effort, 
you will get coordination of advertising and 
pr/publicity activities, cross-pollination of ideas, 
and the confidence of knowing a capable team is 


producing harmoniously without pressure a 
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The case for... 


Separate PR counsel 
affiliated with an ad agency 


Is this the ultimate development for handling 
publicity and public relations? 


© By Harold Burson President 
Burson-Marsteller Associates Inc., New York 


# The evolution in the organizational structure of 
public relations-publicity firms runs something 


like this: 


® First, there were the “independents” — the 
firms whose only services were public relations 
and publicity. On the basis of volume alone, they 
are still probably the largest providers of these 
services (internal company public relations de- 
partments excepted, of course). 


® Second, there came the advertising agency 
publicity department, which, in time, was digni- 
fied with a manager of vice-presidential status. In 
the beginning, however, agency publicity depart- 
ments were more often than not news release 
mills turned on whenever a client brought out a 
new product or offered a new piece of literature. 
Although many of that variety are doing business 
even today, a number of advertising agency pub- 
lic relations-publicity departments now do a first- 
rate job by anyone’s standards. 


® Third, there came an organizational style that to 
a large degree capitalizes on the distinct advan- 
tages peculiar to both the independent publicity 
firm and the advertising agency publicity depart- 
ment — and, admittedly, each does have its own 
advantages. This latter kind of public relations- 
publicity firm is, for lack of any formal nomen- 
clature, what we refer to as the “affiliated but 
separate” operation. 


As one of the earlier exponents of this way of 
doing business, we naturally believe it is in a 
unique position to provide the most effective pub- 
lic relations-publicity service for a client. Similar- 
ly, we are convinced it has advantages too from 
a management and operating standpoint. 

By “affiliated but separate” this is what we 
mean: Burson-Marsteller Associates Inc., is a 
public relations firm affiliated with Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed Inc., an advertising 
agency. Although there are close ties between the 
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two organizations at the top management level, 
there are no overlapping personnel — except, of 
course, in the services such as accounting, tele- 
phone operators, receptionist, etc., that can be 
provided more economically on a joint basis. Lo- 
cated in contiguous quarters and able to maintain 
the close liaison only possible through proximity, 
there is achieved a high degree of coordination in 
working out a client’s advertising-publicity prob- 
lem. There are now a number of similar set-ups 
in operation. 


The advantages . . The question is often asked: 
“What are the advantages of this kind of organ- 
ization?” 

The answers, we believe, revolve around four 
factors which are important to the effective ex- 
ecution of a publicity program and to the success- 
ful operation of a business of this kind. These 
factors are: 


1. The “philosophy” that is basic to good work in 
this field. 


2. Benefits to clients. 
3. The effect on editors. 


4. The effect on the people who do the work — 
the account executives, writers, and others who 
make up the publicity operation. 


Basic Philosophy . . In the industrial field par- 
ticularly, we believe a publicity program should 
be regarded as one of the tools of marketing, 
along with advertising and sales promotion. It 
should be regarded neither as an after-thought to 
an advertising budget nor as an activity separate 
and apart from the main stream of the over-all 
marketing job. 

If one is committed to the marketing concept — 
and we are — a high degree of coordination is 
needed between advertising and publicity — espe- 
cially so at the time programs are formulated. 
The closer the coordination at every succeeding 
step along the way, the greater the benefit to the 
client in terms of a program that’s “on target” — 





or, put another way, a program with the principal 
objective of selling a product, now or in the future. 

At the same time, there’s much to be said for 
the so-called professional approach that’s taken 
by the independent publicity firm. This covers 
everything from the planning and programming 
of publicity (as opposed to the hit-and-miss of 
putting out a release when something new is hap- 
pening) to all of the services that are a part of a 
public relations program (as contrasted with 
product publicity alone). Many of these services, 
like stockholder or community relations, are not 
in any sense services generally performed by ad- 
vertising agency personnel. They have a distinc- 
tive public relations orientation and, for the most 
part, are better done when entrusted to the public 
relations man rather than to the marketing- 
minded advertising copywriter. 

It seems, therefore, that the public relations 
firm that is “affiliated but separate” can fulfill 
both of these desirable objectives. It can capital- 
ize on the marketing-mindedness of the advertis- 
ing agency and it can possess all of the profes- 
sional status of the independent publicity firm, 
geared, as most of them are, to provide a broad 
sweep of public relations services. 


Client Benefits . . In this day of specialization, it 
is not unnatural for a sales manager or an adver- 
tising manager to want to do business with a 
“specialist” —- in this case an organization that 
has specialized in industrial publicity. This is an 
entirely reasonable desire. There are at least two 
reasons. 


® One is that customers — present and prospec- 
tive — are becoming more sophisticated. The in- 
dustrial buyer wants to know what’s under the 
hood. He wants the nuts-and-bolts description, 
complete with specifications and cost analyses. 


® The second reason is that the editors of busi- 
ness and technical magazines are more selective 
today than ever before. They know their markets 
and the kind of information their readers want. 

It takes a specialist to put together this kind of 
story — one that gives the prospective customer 
the information he needs to make a purchasing 
decision and one that satisfies a knowledgeable 
editor. 


Here again is a case, it seems to us, where the 
“affiliated but separate” publicity agency can be 
most effective from the client’s point of view. Such 
an organization can bring to bear the firm’s over- 
all marketing knowledge while providing the kind 
of editorial service to publications that will accrue 
to the client’s long-term interests. The “affiliated 
but separate” firm, through its advertising agency 
affiliation, knows a company’s sales picture; at the 
same time, the client can look to such an organ- 
ization as professionals in public relations and 
publicity — and can so introduce them to his 
management (granted, of course, that the person- 


nel in the pr group are real professionals). 


Effect on Editors . . If we were naive when we 
talked about forming Burson-Marsteller as an 
“affiliated but separate” operation back in 1952, I 
am quick to confess we haven’t changed our view 
that we wanted maximum separation between the 
editorial and advertising functions of our opera- 
tion. We don’t believe it’s proper for an advertis- 
ing salesman to go after a space order on the basis 
of a favorable news article in his publication. 

Similarly, we don’t believe any advertiser 
should seek a favored position, editorially, in pro- 
portion to his space budget. This had been a 
philosophy ingrained not only with those of us on 
the public relations side of our business, but also 
with the principals on the advertising side. 

This attitude on editorial responsibility is not 
something that can be turned off and on when the 
occasion demands. We view our function as being 
in the nature of a “middle-man-position-of- 
trust.” Certainly, we want to get articles pub- 
lished that will produce the most favorable im- 
pression of our client; at the same time, we want 
those articles to contribute to a magazine’s edi- 
torial content — that publication be based entire- 
ly on editorial merit. 

This sometimes gets down to telling a client his 
story simply isn’t as good as he thinks it is; con- 
versely, it may mean a confidential talk with a top 
editor telling him his publication is missing a real 
bet in not giving space to a particular story — 
the deciding factor, of course, being whether or 
not the editor feels you’re looking out for his in- 
terest at the same time you are looking out for 
your client’s interests. 

Maybe we're overly-sensitive on this point, but 
we've talked with enough editorial people — edi- 
tors and reporters — to believe they have at least 
an unconscious resentment against receiving a 
press release mailed out by an advertising agen- 
cy. This is a matter of degree, of course. But the 
greater the identification in the editor’s mind that 
the sender is an advertising agency, the greater 
the resentment. 

Essentially, we wanted in this over-all area to 
make sure we organized ourselves in such a way 
that we could obtain identification for what we 
were — rather than as a projection of space budg- 
ets. And, in the process, orient ourselves so that 
we could do the most effective job for our clients. 


Effect on Employes . . From the outset, we had 
at least two policies as regards the people on our 
staff. First, we wanted to attract the most capable 
people in the field; second, we wanted them to re- 
gard their employment with us as a long-term 
undertaking. We wanted, too, to create an esprit 
de corps that would make our firm an exciting 
place to work — one talked about by outsiders as 
being dynamic, aggressive, on-the-move. 

A device which helps achieve such an objective 
—which we believe to be in the interest of any 
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is the “affiliated but separate” firm, large- 
ly because of the same reasons we have cited be- 


client 


fore. 

A separate corporation with its own directors 
and officers and responsibility for its own fiscal 
affairs and with an advertising agency affiliation 
takes maximum advantage of the strong points 
of other ways of doing business. At one and the 
same time it combines the obvious marketing 
strengths of the advertising agency with the “pro- 
fessional” viewpoint of the independent publicity 
operation. 

Close ties at the top of the two organizations 


advertising and public relations—are necessary 
to assure coordination in the execution of client 
marketing programs. In addition to the positive 
aspects, this method of operation can eliminate 
“competition for the client’s dollar” that may 
arise if two totally separate organizations are in- 
volved. It can prevent a publicity point of view 
that may be wholly subservient to the advertising 
point of view in those cases where publicity is 
relegated to departmental status in an advertis- 
ing agency. The client in this manner has greater 
assurance that his money will be spent where it 
will buy him the most. ¥ 





Look to yourself . . 


Unhappy with 


your agency? 





tes 





@ What should an ad manager do if 
he’s not satisfied with his client- 
agency relationship? 

According to Frank Wright, chair- 
man of the plan board, Cockfield, 
Brown & Co., Ltd., Montreal, the 
thing to do is to put down on paper 
just what you think you should be 
getting from your agency. Set down 
all the strengths and weaknesses. 
Then, take each weak point and see 
if the weakness is due to any failure 
on your part. 

Mr. Wright listed these instances 
in a talk before the Montreal NIAA 
chapter: 


1. If the copy has become a bit 
wishy-washy, lacking in facts, is it 
because you haven't supplied any 
facts, or the right facts, or the latest 
information? 


2. If the copy approach doesn’t 
seem to fit the marketing need, is it 
because you have failed to keep the 
agency posted on your marketing 
situation? 


3. If the agency has had to make 
many changes in layout, is it be- 
cause of an incomplete briefing in 
the beginning? 


4. If some competitor’s advertising 
seems to ring the bell better than 
yours, is it on a fact basis, which is 
largely your responsibility? 


5. If you seem to be continually 
facing a deadline and have to give 
O.K.’s in a hurry, is it because the 
agency is slow or because material 
was late going to the agency, or be- 
cause it was held up in your office 
or some other department? 


6. If your salesmen are indifferent 
towards the advertising, is it be- 
cause it has not been properly sold 
to them? And have you looked to 
your agency for help in this respect? 


7. If your advertising appears to 
lack a real sense of direction, is it 
because you have not defined any 
specific advertising objectives? 


8. If your advertising seems a little 
out of touch with market conditions, 
is it because your sales communica- 
tions are not what they should be? 


9. If you think that your produc- 
tion costs are too high, is it because 
you insist on a comprehensive lay- 
out before the general idea has been 
approved? 


10. If your ads look as if they were 
turned out overnight, is it because 
you gave the agency only that long 
to get them ready? 


Mr. Wright concluded, “There is a 
cause and an effect to every circum- 
stance. Make sure that you are not 
a part of the cause.” & 
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The systems concept: 


present or future? 


# What is this “systems concept” 
we hear so much about lately? Is 
it just an exciting new name given 
to an old, tried-and-true market- 
ing technique (like some “concepts” 
we've heard about) ? 

And if it is a “new” concept, does 
it have any applicability to present- 
day marketing of industrial prod- 
ucts—or is it just some futuristic 
idea of a couple ivy-league college 
professors? 

The answers: If it isn’t complete- 
ly new, the systems concept is, at 
the very least, a new twist—and a 
twist that if properly applied can 
give the companies involved a ham- 
merlock on future markets. As to 
its applicability, it can and is being 
used today. 


The concept defined . . But be- 
fore getting into the way Haloid 
Xerox (Rochester, N.Y.) is apply- 
ing the systems concept to today’s 
marketing problems, here’s an at- 
tempt at defining the concept: 

The systems concept is the forma- 
lized, cooperative effort of two or 
more companies in developing, pro- 
ducing and marketing products 
(not just components) which, when 
considered individually, have little 
or no use—but when jointly ap- 
plied as a complete producing wnit, 
do a job with great efficiency. Each 


company contributes an _ essential 
element. 

Still confused? Here’s more: As 
pointed out in, “Will the ‘system’ 
be your market of the future?” (IM, 
Nov., 1957) by Dr. Saxe Dobrin of 
North American Aviation’s Rocket- 
dyne Division, “At one time, a new 
product could be introduced by the 
simple expedient of offering it for 
sale. 

“Today the introduction of a new 
product may be much more com- 
plex. Though the product may be 
a boon to all mankind, Mr. Man-on- 
the-Street is not able to use it un- 
less new types of related products 
are offered by other industries at 
the same time.” 

Dr. Dobrin explained that the 
U. S. Air Force adopted the sys- 
tems concept for the procurement 
of advanced weapons. The USAF 
realized that to operate new types 
of aircraft and guided missiles, it 
would also have to provide new 
airfields and launching sites, get 
companies to open new factories to 
produce special new fuels, create 
service centers to keep the equip- 
ment in repair, set up schools to 
teach new skills to crews, and de- 
velop a host of minor specialties 
heretofore unheard of. 

Thus, the Air Force no longer 
buys new products. Instead, it buys 


systems of new products. The task 
of provisioning a weapons system 
requires the efforts of many un- 
related companies. By working to- 
gether through a central manage- 
ment, the USAF, a job is done 
which no company could have ac- 
complished alone. 


Present or future . . Dr. Dobrin 
then went on to cite possible appli- 
cations of the systems concept. 
Among them were converting sea 
water into fresh water, the direct 
use of solar energy for space heat- 
ing, and weather modification. He 
did not, however, give any examples 
of how the systems concept was 
being used at the time (other than 
that of the Air Force). 

As a result of this stimulating 
and provocative article IM has re- 
ceived numerous letters praising Dr. 
Dobrin for his far-sighted thinking 
But it seems that very few readers 
realized, (or even thought to ask) 
that the systems concept was being 
used today. It is, and an excellent 
example of its application is Haloid 
Xerox’s unitized microfilm system 
for speeding high-quality, low-cost 
reproduction of engineering draw- 
ings. For the details on this exciting 
application see, “Copyrama—the 
systems concept in action,’ begin- 
ning on the following page. 





# A traveling show of major sig- 
nificance to industry finished up a 
six month tour last month. The 
name of the show was Copyrama, 
and its purpose was to dramatize a 
thing called a unitized microfilm 
system. 

Why should industrial marketers, 
including those not prospects for 
unitized microfilm, take note of 
Copyrama? The reason is _ that 
Copyrama’s unitized microfilm sys- 
tem is an example of the much- 
talked-about “systems concept” in 


action 


The concept in action . . A unit- 


ized microfilm system consists of 
the copying of 
original engineering drawings onto 
microfilm, the mounting of the in- 


three basic steps: 


dividual microfilm frames into die- 
cut apertures of data-processing 
cards, and the xerographic “blow- 
ing back” or enlarging of the micro- 
film frames into drawings of work- 
able size. 

A unitized microfilm system of- 
fers large-volume users of engi- 
neering drawings enormous savings 
in time, money, space, and mate- 
rials—and there are many large- 
volume users. Here’s why: 
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Over the years, expanding Amer- 
ican businesses have accumulated 
thousands of drawings—their own 
and those of other firms. Compa- 
nies making capital equipment must 
retain their drawings for reference. 
Requests for parts sometimes come 
in for equipment more than 30 
years old. Moreover, engineers fre- 
quently review the detailing of old 
design in connection with new work. 
Old drawings are seldom discarded. 

Some companies formerly used to 
microfilm drawings just for secu- 
rity. Now, many firms combine their 
security microfilm with aperture 
cards for faster reference. The orig- 
inal drawings are destroyed, and 
great savings in storage result. 


Slow starting . . The concept of 
unitized microfilm was slow in de- 
veloping. It goes back to the war 
years when the present Filmsort 
Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter 
brought out the aperture card. 
The history of this invention is 
a story in itself. It was conceived 
in the Office of Strategic Services. 
The OSS had a file of photographs, 
largely sent in by patriotic Ameri- 
can tourists, to which it could not 


refer in original form. A method 
was worked out to microfilm the 
photographs and mount them into 
die-cut windows of IBM cards. The 
process of applying film was done 
by hand. 

The time-consuming job of ap- 
plying film by hand came to the at- 
tention of Atherton Richards, then 
a colonel in OSS. He undertook 
the construction of a machine that 
would mechanically prepare cards 
for microfilm insertion. 

The resultant product, trade- 
marked Filmsort, was marketed 
after the war by Filmsort Inc., now 
the Filmsort Division of M-G-D. 
As individual applications estab- 
lished themselves, the firm grew 
rapidly. Card-mounting exhumed 
microfilm from its crypt where for 
years it had been entombed as a 
dead storage or disaster record. The 
Filmsort card revitalized microfilm 
into a live record. 

Together, microfilm and cards ac- 
complished what neither could do 
alone. By themselves, cards do not 
have enough space to hold all the 
information desired. For the most 
part, cards are used as an index 
file to determine the location of 
original material. On the other 





Is the systems concept applicable to today’s marketing problems? 


Yes! Here’s how one company, Haloid Xerox, has used 


the concept in marketing its Copyflo 24 continuous printer 


systems concept in action 


hand, original records are of differ- 
ent length, size, and shape. They 
are too unwieldy to be used as 
cards. 


Vital element lacking . . How- 
ever, for all the refinements in 
microfilm and aperture cards, there 
was one vital element lacking that 
might open new sales vistas, broad- 
en markets, and make the unitized 
microfilm system dramatically com- 
plete. 

The missing element was a fast, 
inexpensive reproduction method of 
enlarging the card-mounted micro- 
film to drawings—either singly or 
in multiples—of workable size. Con- 
ventional reproduction methods, it 
was felt, were either slow, costly, 
or both. 

If a fast, inexpensive method 
could be devised, it would not only 
mean that outdated original draw- 
ings could be discarded in favor of 
film-mounted aperture cards, but 
current drawings could be dis- 
carded as well. Great economies in 
filing space could be effected, since 
thousands of aperture cards could 
be accommodated in a tiny drawer. 
Vast government warehouses of 
original drawings, with pigeon-hole 


bins necessitating ladders, could be 
abandoned. 


Filling the need . . Into this vac- 
uum of need slipped Haloid Xerox. 
It had pioneered in the development 
of xerography, a clean, fast, dry, 
electrostatic copying process re- 
quiring neither sensitized paper, 
water liquid chemicals, nor dark- 
room. Xerography, Haloid Xerox 
felt, could provide the third and 
vital leg. 

Shortly thereafter the Copyflo 24 
continuous printer was developed. 
It operates on an electrostatic prin- 
ciple, incorporates a roll of paper 
24” wide, which emerges from the 
printer at the rate of 20’ a minute. 

The Copyflo 24 printer reproduces 
from stacked aperture cards that 
travel one by one through the ma- 
chine, and emerge in the order of 
entry. 

Besides copying onto paper, the 
Copyflo 24 printer is equally capable 
of reproducing onto offset-paper- 
master stock or vellum. Offset pa- 
per masters are used on offset du- 
plicators when multiple copies of 
any one drawing are needed. Vellum 
is used as a transparent interme- 
diate in diazo-type reproduction. 


The system complete .. The unit- 
ized microfilm was now 
complete. It was a_ spectacular 
breakthrough in the art of repro- 
ducing engineering drawings. 

Why? For one thing, because of 
today’s splendid microfilm quality, 
original drawings may now be made 
in pencil, since every detail will be 
faithfully reproduced. Just as im- 
portant, the microfilmed detail will 
be equally faithfully “blown back” 
by xerography in the enlargment. 
Thus it is no longer necessary for 
highly paid engineers and drafts- 
men to ink their original drawings. 
Tracings on expensive linen are 
also eliminated. 

The important benefit here is that 
a firm gets more engineering for its 
dollar by freeing engineers and 
draftsmen from heretofore neces- 
sary but drawing-board 
work. 


system 


costly 


Promoting the system .. In the 
summer of 1958 the marketing peo- 
ple at Haloid were understandably 
eager to promote unitized micro- 
film systems. At the same time, the 
public relations department was 
planning a series of meetings in im- 
portant cities at which Joseph C. 
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Wilson, Haloid president, would 
address customers, prospects, bro- 
kers, financial writers and large 
shareholders. He would also con- 
fer with branch-office personnel. 

The marketing and public rela- 
tions personnel at Haloid Xerox 
decided to combine their efforts, and 
simultaneously seek their separate 
targets in a single traveling show 
that would visit 11 cities, includ- 
ing Montreal, over a_ six-month 
period. The result was “Copyrama’”’ 
(see pix). 

Copyrama, which just last month 
concluded a _ six-month, coast-to- 
coast tour, has been a spectacular 
presentation devoted to the benefits 
of unitized microfilm systems. Its 
format has been about the same in 
all cities 


Copyrama’s format .. Mr. Wil- 
son’s speech on opening day had 
two purposes: To tell the story of 
Haloid Xerox in a public relations 
vein, and to emphasize Copyrama 
as a marketing program designed 
to interest customers and prospects. 
Before his talk, guests circulated 
among various machines related to 
the unitized-microfilm concept, and 
afterwards were invited to resume 
their investigations by returning to 
the exhibit. 

But this was just the start. On 
subsequent days of each of the 
three- or four-day shows, addi- 
tional management and operating 
personnel were invited to Copy- 
rama, open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Complete reference literature was 
provided, and trained salesmen 
stood by to answer questions. 

Those invited to Copyrama rep- 
resented the top business and in- 
dustry people of the country. 

Haloid Xerox assumed the full 
cost of the traveling exhibit, but 
other firms contributed their own 
preaucts and personnel to man the 
machines they had on display. The 
entire show, measuring approxi- 
mately 50x80’, was transported in 
a specially painted and fitted trail- 
er truck 


Take-home kit . . Because a pau- 
city of space—not only in the trail- 
er-truck, but in hotel ballrooms as 
well—limited the amount of equip- 
ment that could be shown, Haloid 


Xerox offered to all companies con- 
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Bon voyage . . John B. Hartness, center, 


Haloid Xerox board chairman, and C. Peter 


McColough, marketing manager, bid bon voyage in Rochester, N. Y., to trucker as 


Copyrama rolls west to Chicago for first stop in 1 1-city tour 


cerned “equal space” in an elabo- 
rate take-home kit it presented to 
Copyrama visitors (see pix). 

The front of the kit contains a 
sample aperture card holding a 
microfilm frame of an original engi- 
neering drawing. Next to it is a 
24x36” enlargement run off on the 
Copyflo printer. Inside the kit are 
seven compartments, each contain- 
ing specific literature pertinent to 
segments of a unitized microfilm 
system. 

A press kit, flexible enough to be 
used in 11 different cities, was pre- 
pared by the Hutchins Advertising 
Agency of Rochester, which de- 
signed the Copyrama display and 
produced the Haloid Xerox sales 
literature. In addition, the agency 
placed a feature story and photo in 
the Sunday financial section of the 
New York Times two days before 
Copyrama opened at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

On the morning of the Waldorf 
opening, a half-page Haloid Xerox 
ad appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal, dramatizing the merits of 
unitized microfilm systems. An ani- 
mated Copyflo 24 continuous print- 
er, drawn by Time cover artist 
Artzybasheff, was featured in the 
ad. Copies were passed out to Copy- 
rama guests as they departed. 


Cooperation is the keynote . . 
Problems, of course, have arisen in 
the marketing of unitized micro- 
film systems. One concerned the 
processing of microfilm. 

Microfilm producers prefer to 
process film in their own exacting 
laboratories before returning it to 
the customer. Only under these 
conditions can they assume any re- 
sponsibility for the developing. 

However, sending the exposed 
film out for processing involves de- 
lays, and sometimes customers in- 
sist on processing the film them- 
selves for speedier service. 

For such cases a compromise has 
been worked out. The solution is 
to photograph the drawings in- 
volved twice. One batch is im- 
mediately developed in the cus- 
tomer’s plant; the other is shipped 
to the film manufacturer. The latter 
batch, on its return, generally sup- 
plants the microfilm developed in- 
plant. In any event, the second 
shooting is good insurance against 
misadventures in the customer’s 
processing. 

This kind of cooperation between 
the Haloid Xerox marketing and 


public relations staffs and those of 


the other companies which con- 
tributed to the system, as exempli- 
fied by Copyrama, is what makes 
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} a 4 ¥ . 
Step by step . . A Haloid salesman explains each step of the unitized microfilm sys- Equal space . . Each of the companies 
tem: from the engineer’s drawing board to the microfilm camera to the microfilm involved in Copyrama received an equal 
processor to the card mounter to the card punch to the Copyflo. amount of space in this take-home kit 


Third vital leg . . The Xerox Copyflo 24, the 
third vital leg of the independent unitized 
microfilm system, is demonstrated by model 
during Copyrama. 


thanks to automatic XEROGRAPHY... 


Save up to *500,000 a year, get superior quality, with 
this modern method of reproducing engineering drawings 


Senerits 


By Artzybasheff . . Haloid used capricious in- 
terpretation of its Copyflo by Artzybasheff, 
Time magazine's famed cover artist, for its ad- 
vertisements 
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Easy os 1, 2, 3 . . This two-page ad, though not 2, 3 procedure in the unitized microfilm system’s 
quite as spectacular as the one using the Artzy- storage and rapid reproduction of engineering draw- 
basheff illustration, more thoroughly explains the 1, ings. This ad also offers a free booklet. 


the systems concept “tick.” And the 
success of Copyrama has convinced 
all concerned that the systems con- XEROX 


cept is not just a futuristic idea by r : COPYFLO 

4 Preview . . A section of Copy- 1824 
_— : rama showed mock-up of com- PRINTER 
know it is a highly effective mar- ing Copyflo 1824 printer for 


ivy-league college professors. They 


keting technique that can be applied small-volume users of engineer- 


today. ® ing drawings 


All smiles . . Joseph C. Wilson, center, Haloid presi- 
dent, shows finished “‘product’’ to two Copyrama visitors. 
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The package . 


Struck (right), Minneapolis 


William Gaddis (left) and Carl 
distributors of offset 
presses and other graphic arts equipment and sup- 


“i 


plies, show Robert Cairns, Kenro Graphics’ general 
manager, a four-color booklet produced with the 
equipment which makes up the ‘‘package.”’ 


Package selling boosts 
sales for Kenro Graphics 


Not to be confused with the systems concept—but often equally 


effective—is ‘package selling,’ the time-proven technique of selling 


your product in conjunction with the products with which it is com- 


monly used. Here’s how this selling technique is increasing sales of 


Kenro Graphics’ Vertical 18 camera 


= How does a manufacturer, sell- 
ing either through franchised deal- 
ers of other manufacturers or 
through independents, obtain his 
fair share of their selling effort? 
The manufacturer employing this 
method of distribution finds his 
sales volume buffeted by a variety 
of factors. In one case, sales of his 
product may be subject to pressure 
from another manufacturer whose 
line is captive or dominant to the 
outlet. Often, a study of individual 
dealer performance discloses fluc- 


tuations in volume due to nothing 
more than salesmen with loyalties 
to other lines. A product can be 
relegated to an almost forgotten 
status when competing with other 
products with which the salesman 
must share his limited time. 

This is a big problem in the mar- 
keting of industrial equipment, and 
particularly with ” 
equipment. Kenro Graphics, Chat- 
ham, N. J., manufacturer of graphic 
arts equipment, found itself no ex- 
ception. 


“minor item 


Of approximately 300 dealers 
throughout the country handling 
the Kenro “Vertical 18” Camera, 
the majority have a primary line to 
which allegiance is owed in one de- 
gree or another. Several of these 
dealers, however, have established 
a sales technique which promises 
to be a solution to Kenro’s problem. 


Complete producing unit .. A 
case in point is the partnership of 
C. F. Struck and W. C. Gaddis, 
Minneapolis distributor of offset 
presses and other graphic arts 
equipment and supplies, including 
Kenro products. 

Messrs. Struck and Gaddis rec- 
ognized the value of the “sale by 
association technique” and put it 
into its ultimate refinement, “pack- 
age selling.” Rather than selling 


items individually, they sell the 
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concept of a complete producing 
unit. By doing so, they find they 
can obtain more sales, larger sales 
and additional profits, with bene- 
fit to all concerned. 

Their complete package sale con- 
sists of everything a plant needs— 
equipment and supplies—for com- 
plete lithographic or offset dupli- 
cator self-service. The items in- 
clude the Kenro camera, an offset 
press, an automatic rapid plate 
printer, a light table, negative and 
plate file and a three-month supply 
of expendables for both camera and 
press. 

With this package, the graphic 
arts customer knows that as soon 
as the equipment is delivered, the 
plant is ready to produce. No de- 
pendency on outside sources for 
negatives or plates exists. 

Take, for example, a printer sud- 
denly faced with a “rush” job on 
a late Friday afternoon. His usual 
problem is to obtain platework from 
an outside source, before the week- 
end forces either postponement of 
the job or a premium price for the 
plate. With purchase of the pack- 
age unit, however, he has all the 
necessary equipment for the job 


right in his shop 


Package price . . Messrs. Struck 
and Gaddis have set a_ package 
price which includes everything ex- 
cept financing charges—equipment, 
delivery to customer’s plant and all 
service and installation charges. 
Financing is arranged through a 
lending institution from whom the 
dealer, in every case, has obtained 





Parasite! 
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prior approval for both the pack- 
age selling plan and the customer. 
In effect, Messrs. Struck and Gad- 
dis act as a go-between for the cus- 
tomer and the lending agency, mak- 
ing the sale, drawing the necessary 
papers, and getting the endorsement 
of the lender. The details of the ac- 
tual credit transaction, however, are 
the responsibility of the customer 
and the bank or other financing in- 
stitution. 

But, although an order may have 
been taken and the necessary fi- 
nancing arranged, the package 
transaction is not complete until all 
follow-up contacts have been made. 
An expert erector who installs all 
the equipment also acts as an in- 
structor, demonstrating and _ ex- 
plaining in detail the operation and 
prominent features of the camera. 
The dealer’s demonstrator 
then shows user’s personnel how 


press 


to operate, clean, maintain and ad- 
just the press. 

Finally, the salesman 
through to make sure that the cus- 
tomer is completely happy with 
every detail of the transaction. 


follows 


Greatly simplified . . “We find,” 
says Carl Struck, “that by offering 
shop needs on a one-stop installa- 
tion basis, we help the smaller 
print shop owner enjoy convenience 
and simplicity in making one of his 
major business investments. In 
fact, presenting a unified camera- 
through-press equipment package 
means lower payout for the pur- 
chaser and simpler accounting and 
financing for the dealer and fi- 
nancing agency.” 

Based on the 
Messrs. Struck and Gaddis, and on 
the marked increase in sales that is 
evident wherever this package sell- 
ing technique has been. employed, 
Kenro Graphics has been very busy 
introducing the same concept to its 
own sales force and, through them, 
to its other dealers. Kenro feels that 
the widespread use of the package 
selling technique, though not a 
panacea, is certainly one outstand- 
ing answer to the problem inherent 
in their method of distribution. 

It is very possible that the same 
technique may find wide application 
in the selling of other industrial 
products, and in the not too dis- 
tant future. ® 
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Men blow up rocks 
to make room for a dam 
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Hot acid handled as easily, 
safely as water 
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Slippery Ice Rides Uphill 
on Thousands of Rubber Fingers 
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Rubber rushes “molasses in January’ 
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Little change . . 


B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products ads have 
changed little during the 25 years the campaign has been 





above are two from 


running. The two ads at left-above ran in 1937. At right- 


1939. Two at left-below ran in 1959 


B. F. Goodrich’s industrial campaign: 
25 years and siill going strong 


When the subject of advertising continuity comes up, someone is 


sure to mention the B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products campaign. 


Because of the interest in this 25-year-old campaign, IM posed a 


series of questions to the man most responsible, Kenneth W. Akers 


of Griswold-Eshleman Co., B. F. Goodrich’s agency. Here are his 


answers .. 


® In some correspondence this past 
fall, you raised some _ interesting 
questions about the B. F. Goodrich 
Industrial Products campaign, now 
in its 25th year. Your questions 
were: 


1. Was this a “first” of its type? 


2. How do you keep coming up 
with good case history material? 


3. What are the “mechanics?” 
4. How many ads have there been? 
5. How successful is it? 


6. How did you keep all concerned 
on the track these years? 


Quite an assignment! Here goes: 


The first assignment Mr. Eshle- 
man gave me, when he hired me 25 
years ago, was to find a new idea 
for this then-new account of his. I 
did what any writer would do 
asked countless questions in the B. 
F. Goodrich factory, of salesmen and 
distributors in the field, of custom- 
ers in their plants. 

Everywhere I kept meeting cus- 
tomer problems that B. F. Goodrich 
research had solved by better ap- 
plication of products or by develop- 
ing new products. So (to cut through 
dozens of development steps) it was 
pretty evident that results by re- 
search should be the theme. 

In arriving at that theme a dozen 


case histories had come to light, so 
there was the raw material for a 
start at last. And since I am a for- 
mer newspaper reporter, I wrote 
them in news style, with a story 
promised by the headline, but a little 
held back to intrigue reading. 


What about next year? .. We 
were blessed with a highly coopera- 
tive advertising manager, H. E. Van 
Petten, who accepted the idea and 
the four ads first submitted—but 
with the admonition that we “had 
better begin to think of next year’s 
idea, for there won't be enough 
case histories to run more than a 
year.” That was 620 ads ago, and we 
have never been seriously short of 
material. 

Don’t think it’s been easy. B. F 
Goodrich salesmen have been an 
inestimable help. We see sales re- 
ports, and when we sense a good 
application story, we have full per- 
mission to write or visit the district 
office concerned; and then, if nec- 
essary, to visit the customer—usual- 
ly, of course, with the B. F. Good- 


rich salesman along as our sponsor 
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Men punch holes in rock 
to blow up a cliff 


B.EGoodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS welded 


Pronlem 








Plenty of raw motferial . . 


When the campaign was new, I 
(and now, the younger people in the 
agency who handle the job) found 
that face-to-face-visits in the field 
and/or a good photo-reporting serv- 
ice were best. But, years ago, B. F. 
Goodrich offered its salesmen a 
small cash award for a usable case 
history, and many come in that way. 


A first . . INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s 
Copy Chasers were good enough, in 
their first appearance  [August, 
1936], to talk about this campaign, 
and shortly thereafter a good many 
other advertisers began to copy it, 
some of them openly admitting it. 

The agency handling one of these 
campaigns, a publication which car- 
ried both campaigns, and I got into 
a friendly argument years ago as to 
which campaign was the originator. 
We decided, I think to everyone’s 
satisfaction, that B. F. Goodrich has 
this additional “first.” 

Does it pay? That’s the real ques- 
tion of course. It is read—that we 
know. Starch and Readex both show 
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In the 25 years of the campaign, B 
F. Goodrich has never been seriously short of material. How- 





BEGoodrich adhesive report: 


Superglue holds new 


Swother use of BE Goodrich adhesives 


planes together 


what will they do next 


B.EGoodrich 


INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 


For information: &.F Goode 








ever, Coming up 
year out hasn‘t 


that this series delivers to B. F. 
Goodrich more readers per dollar 
than any competitor’s advertising— 
in fact, more per dollar consistently 
than almost any other industrial ad- 
vertising regardless of product [see 
box]. 

Perhaps one of the best answers 
to that question of, “Does it pay?” 
comes from B. F. Goodrich distribu- 
tors and salesmen. They are very 


HIGH READERSHIP 


with top-quality case histories year in and 
been easy. Salesmen have been a big help. 


practical businessmen, and_ they 
keep feeding us the material with- 
out which the campaign couldn't 
last a month. It’s their campaign. 
They make the effort to supply the 
material because the ads help them 
sell. 

This has been a long letter. I hope 
it’s at least half as much fun for you 
to read it as it has been for me to 
reminisce in this way. 8 





Noted 
~ 28.1% 


Seen 


The “Cost Ratios” of these 23 B. 
Noted Seen 


188.7 





The average Starch figures on 23 B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
ads run from Jan. 1 to Nov. 8, 1958 are: 


(196.3 — 


Associated 


Read Most 
26.3% ais 


9.2% 
F. Goodrich ads were: 
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Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 





Probably the most efficient industrial advertising medium in the 
United States e Because Newsweek reaches more industrial 
readers per dollar than any other news or business magazine @ 
Seven out of ten Newsweek readers have direct influence on busi- 
ness purchases @ Newsweek has a larger technical circulation 
than any other news or business magazine! Ask your agency. 





. : a Mina ie he. ’ 
The different newsweekly for communicative people 








A Chilton Publication » 56 & Chestn 


Streets + Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Giant turning rings rotate fuselage 
lower panels from working position 
(right) to installation position (left). 
External fittings (lower left) ultimate- 
ly support entire fuselage before mat- 
ting to wing. 





BUT SELL THE REALITY 


More than one-quarter billion dollars of designing, buying and 
tooling produced the first Douglas DC-8 Jetliner. 24 months of 
planning and production support its swept wings. But between 
DC-8 planning and DC-8 production came Douglas buying from 
aircraft industry suppliers. 

This is typical of the concentrated market that AMM has 
picked out for its advertisers — a market with volume buying 
power for the realities it produces. 22,000 readers — aircraft 
design, production and procurement men all — choose AIRCRAFT 
AND MISSILES MANUFACTURING for the dreams it sparks, for 
the facts it clarifies. 


World’s largest stretch press, this huge Fuselage nose sections are pressure- 

Sheridan stretchforms complex airfoil tested separately. Main fuselage line 

shape into DC-8 wing root skin panels. moves past this position where nose 
section is mated. 


In AIRCRAFT and MISSILES 
MANUFACTURING 


Design Engineers get full, practical data 
about the latest developments in compo- 
nents, materials and aircraft and missiles 
design technology. 


Production Menread expert articles on tool 
and method technology, and articles on the 
newest breakthroughs in solving the in- 
dustry’s unique production problems. 


Procurement Men keep abreast of the in- 
dustry’s newest techniques—to anticipate 
requirements in their own plants. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES MANUFACTURING 
splices flight dreams with design and pro- 
duction realities in a magazine that has 
become the technical source-book for air- 
craft and missiles manufacturers. Spark 
the dreams... but sell the realities. 


Advertise in: AIRCRAFT and MISSILES MANUFACTURING BPA 





PE 


Your advertising will hit rich pay dirt when you use the top sales tool in its field—Product 


Engineering. Product Engineering penetrates its influential design engineering audience with 


thorough and prompt coverage . . . giving them the most of what they want first. That's why 
advertiser after advertiser report response that produces sales . . . why readership studies 
prove high cover-to-cover readership .. . why new and renewed subscriptions continually hit 
record highs. These enthusiastic readers specify the materials, components, parts and finishes 
in your $41-billion Original Equipment Market. For a bigger share of the huge OEM, use the 
publication that gets through to these hard-to-reach men. Put Product Engineering on your 


schedule today. 


* 
e J ' 

rodaduct Engineering.’ @ 

every Monday Nab) 

THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF DESIGN ENGINEERING AND PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT © 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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FOR THE 


RECORD 


A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


TURCK STATES .. 
Marketing is key to 
meeting Russia’s 
economic challenge 





= Our only hope for continued 
growth in the face of Russia’s eco- 
nomic challenge is a new scientific 
approach to the problem of mar- 
keting, according to Fenton B. 
Turck, a consulting engineer with 
offices in New York. 

Mr. Turck told a meeting of the 
management division of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers that we in the United States 
can produce, with ease, far more 
than we can squeeze through our 
outmoded channels of distribution. 

He said that in recent years this 
country has witnessed the con- 
struction of single factories which, 
if operated at capacity, could turn 
out enough goods to satisfy the de- 
mand which formerly required the 
output of many installations. “But,” 
he added, “these marvels of auto- 
mation lose their meaning if we 
lose sight of the ultimate objective 
of all production: getting goods in 
the hands of the consumer.” 

Mr. Turck continued, “With few 
exceptions marketing, as it is prac- 
ticed today, is not a science but a 
hodge-podge of rules of thumb. 
Most channels of distribution have 
not even analyzed and defined their 
problems, let alone taken steps to 
make themselves more efficient. 
And most practitioners of market- 
ing have no interest in fundamen- 
tal improvement. 

“A piecemeal approach—improv- 
ing this operation here and up- 
dating that operation there—is not 
going to do the job that the nation 
needs. We need a wholesale reap- 
praisal by marketing groups. 


Mr. Turck warned that if we do 
not analyze the functions of dis- 
tribution, we can look forward to 
a growing glut of manufactured and 
agricultural goods trying to squeeze 
their way through inadequate chan- 
nels into a market that has not 
been sufficiently expanded to ac- 
commodate them. 


AMA packaging exposition, 
confab set for April 13-17 


= The American Management As- 
sociation’s National Packaging Ex- 
position and Conference will be 
held April 13-17 at the Internation- 
al Amphitheatre and the Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

Subjects to be covered at a ses- 
sion on industrial goods packaging 
will include applications of indus- 
trial tapes, new containers for 
chemicals, and problems in rail 


PxOGRESS REPORT - 


ORGANIZATION - Incorporated December 


y-LaWs apnroved, 


Constitution and 


SUPPORT 


organization. 


ZRIAUTORS ~ 75 in all direct mai} 
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Business Mail Foundation . . 
board chairman of Reuben H. Donnelley Corp.; 


~ Backing of every major 


Vw ee re 


(| 


shipment. Specialists in manufac- 
turing and handling will discuss the 
packing of service parts, military 
packaging requirements and new 
concepts of production control. 

For more information contact the 
AMA’s Packaging Div., 1515 Broad- 
way, New York 36. 


GE’s Instrument Department 
realigns marketing set-up 


= General Electric’s Instrument 
Department, Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been realigned according to 
markets rather than products. 
General manager E. E. Parker 
said the switch from the product 
to the market approach was neces- 
sitated because the department sells 
“more than 300 different types of 
precision measurement equipment.” 
At the core of the new market- 
oriented organization are two new 
sales groups: the industrial and 
electric instruments sales sub-sec- 
tion and the instrumentation equip- 
ment sales and product planning 
sub-section. Each is responsible for 
serving specific industries and mar- 
ket areas with associated depart- 
ment products. J. E. McQuillan was 
named manager of the first group 
and H. S. Day is to head the latter. 
Additional personnel appoint- 
ments announced with the reor- 
ganization include M. H. Bensky, 
marketing administration manager; 
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>ranches. 


r ten weeks, 


a 
~~ ~ 
to r.) David L. Harrington, 
Randall P 


Mcintyre, vp of O. E. Mcintyre, Inc.; and Paul B. Zucker, 
executive vp of Ruder & Finn, look over the program of newly- 


organized Business Mail Foundation (IM, March, p 


157) 
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E. R. Harrison, product planning 
manager; H. E. Shattuck, product 
service manager; and R. L. Moeller, 
personnel and special assignments 
specialist. 


Here are the new developments 
in the business paper field 


Instruments & Control Systems . . is 
the new name of Instruments & 
Automation, owned by Instruments 
Publishing Co., Pittsburgh. Accord- 
ing to its publisher, Richard Rim- 
bach, the change was made because 
the term “automation” has lost the 
broad connotation it had when se- 
lected as part of the publication’s 
name in 1954. 


Plant Publishing Co. . . St. Joseph, 
Mich., has merged with Hitchcock 
Publishing Co., Wheaton, Ill. Plant 
will “continue to serve the same 
50,000 


engineers and maintenance men.” 


audience of nearly plant 
No changes are contemplated in 


publishing objectives or philoso- 


phies. 


Hotel Monthly . . has been purchased 
by Clissold Publishing Co., Chicago, 
from John Willy Inc., Evanston, 
Ill. J. Knight Willy, former pub- 
lisher and editor, will continue on 
the staff as special feature editor 
and consultant. 


Jobber Product News & Jobber News. . 
owned by Stanley Publishing Co., 


Adman of the year . 


Chicago, is to accept advertising in 
future issues of IASI Show Daily, 
published during International 
Automotive Service Industries 
shows. Advertising will be restricted 
to show exhibitors. Also, Stanley 
Publishing has expanded its gen- 
eral office floor space, adding near- 
ly 1,000 sq. ft. 


Electrical Manufacturing . . has been 
purchased by Conover-Mast Pub- 
lications, New York, from Gage 
Publishing Co., New York. The 31- 
year-old business paper will be 
published as a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Conover-Mast _begin- 
ing next month. No major changes 
are contemplated in the manage- 
ment or 60-man staff 


Test Engineering . . is name of new 
publication by Mattingley Publish- 
ing Co., Oakhurst, N. J. Originally 
announced as “Environment,” the 
monthly is circulated without 
charge to those connected with en- 
vironmental, reliability or qualifica- 
tion testing. 


Chemical Week owned by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York, has established an “Award 
for Chemical Management Achieve- 
ment.” The award will recognize 
the contribution of management in 
the chemical process industries. 


Interior Design . . has been acquired 


ri0L0 vy e r caer 


. William T. Clawson (right), advertis- 


ing and promotion director of Harris-Intertype Corp., Cleve 
land, receives INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s Industrial Adver- 


tising’s Man-of-the-Year plaque 


from IM_ executive editor 


Dick Hodgson at a meeting of the Cleveland chapter of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 
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by Plymouth Rock Publications, 
New York. Harry V. Anderson, edi- 
tor and publisher of the magazine, 
will continue in that position. 


ASHRAE Journal . . is name of pub- 
lication resulting from merger of 
American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, New York, and its Re- 
frigerating Engineering, with the 
American Society of Heating & Air 
Conditioning Engineers, New York, 
and its ASHAE Journal. 


Textile Industries W.R.C. Smith 
Publications, Atlanta, Ga., will have 
its Spanish edition published and 
printed by its affiliate in Mexico 
City, Rolland Publications. 


JESSE NEAL AWARDS 





ABP announces 
top entries in 
editorial contest 


# Industrial Design, Nucleonics, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Fleet Owner 
and House & Home have won the 
top honors in Associated: Business 
Publications’ Jesse H. Neal Editorial 
Achievement Competition. 

Multiple winners were Industrial 
Design, with two first-place awards; 
House & Home, with one first and 
one merit award; and National Pe- 
troleum News, with two “merits.” 

The publications which entered 
the competition did so according to 
their circulation: under 10,000; 10,- 
000 to 30,000; and over 30,000. With- 
in each of these classifications, first 
and merit awards were presented 
(1) for the best single article or re- 
port, and (2) for the best series of 
related articles. Here is the complete 
list of winners: 


Circulation under 10,000 


e Best single article . . First award 
to Industrial Design executive editor 
Douglas Meldrum, associate editor 
Gregory Dunne, technical editor 
Arthur Gregor, and art director 
James Ward for “Reinforced Plas- 
tics.” 

Merit awards will be presented 
in this category to: 


1. Modern Brewery Age editor Ray 
Ganly and managing editor A. L. 
Castro for “Relegalization of the 
Brewing Industry—1933-1958.” 


Continued on page 73 











EMOTIONAL FACTORS 


Why Metalworking Managers Buy 


and How to Motivate Them 





STEEL 


Metalworking Weekly 





Marketing Workshop Report 


STEEL Announces New Study 
of Emotional Factors 
Underlying Industrial Purchases 


MARKETING WORKSHOP, PHASE 1: 


Just compiled, here are data covering a 
prime area of marketing never before 
fully explored .. . data that promise to 
open new, exciting avenues for more 


effective advertising and selling. 


The Marketing Workshop, founded in 
late 1957, is a continuing project un- 
derwritten by STEEL Magazine. Its 
purpose is to explore those areas of mar- 
keting that can lead to improved commu- 
nications and selling to metalworking. 


The current depth study of emotional 
factors in industrial buying joins the 
wealth of marketing and advertising aids 
supplied through the years by STEEL 
and other progressive publishers. 


IN PAST YEARS, alert marketers have 
used many reliable sources for data on 
market scope and potential. The indus- 
trial press has compiled libraries of statis- 
tics on number and size of metalworking 
plants, where the industrial buyer is, who 
he is and what he purchases. All are 
invaluable aids. 


| 


Now .. . a recognition and understanding of 
WHY he buys can help marketers and adver- 
tisers complete the full cycle... build maximum 
productivity into advertising, selling and over-all 
marketing programs. 


STEEL’S NEW STUDY is the result of 
a unique collaboration between special- 
ists in four fields . . . motivation, selling, 
magazine editing, and marketing. To- 
gether, these specialists have put the data 
into practical, usable form for advertisers, 


their sales management and agencies. 


The findings include data such as: the 
‘personality composites” of the four 
key metalworking managers in admin- 
istrative, production, engineering, and 
purchasing .. . sales and advertising ap- 
proaches best suited to increasing sales 
of materials, components, and equipment 
... practical suggestions on how to “slant” 
corporate images to the interests of large, 
medium and small companies. 


The result adds a complete new dimen- 
sion to metalworking marketing. STEEL 
representatives will soon have the pub- 
lished results. They will welcome the 
opportunity to help metalworking adver- 
tisers integrate these data into market- 
ing programs. 





Marketing Workshop Personne! 


Dr. F. Robert Shoaf 
Motivation Research Consultant 
Asst. Professor of Marketing, New York University 


Marketing Workshop’s specialist in the emotional aspects of industrial buy- 
ing and selling, F. Robert Shoaf, A.B., M.S., Ph.D., has a rich background 
in Industrial Psychology, Psychology of Sales and Advertising, and Moti- 
vation Research. 





Howard G. Sawyer 
Vice President, James Thomas Chirurg Company 


A 25-year veteran of the advertising agency business, “Scotty” Sawyer has 
earned the respect of marketing men everywhere. Head of the Chirurg agen- 
cy’s Facts Division, his searching critical mind and fresh creative thinking 
make him an important part of the Marketing Workshop, especially in the 
areas of advertising readership evaluation. 





Walter J. Campbell 
Editor, STEEL Magazine 


An authority on communications to metalworking managers, “Walt” 
Campbell has pioneered the Tell-Graphic method of business reporting 
which gives the metalworking reader more usable information in less read- 
ing time. He knows readers; knows what gets readership. In the Marketing 
Workshop, his experience is important in converting research data into 
informative, usable reports. 





Dr. Hector Lazo 
Managing Director, Marketing Counsellors, New Y ork City 
Professor of Marketing, New York University 


Names like General Motors, United Fruit, Sunshine Biscuits and the U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce dot Hector (Don) Lazo’s background. Academic awards 
and the names of books he has published testify to his brilliance in the mar- 
keting field. In STEEL’s Marketing Workshop, his knowledge of markets 
and the modern marketing concept will prove invaluable in converting moti- 
vation research into practical, usable data for sales management’s use in 
improving direction of personal selling. 





Practical Data to Help 
Advertising and Sales 
Communicate More Effectively 
to Metalworking’s 

4 Key Buying Influences 


Long suspected . . . now proved: the basic needs of 
metalworking buying influences are no different than 
those in any other vocation! However, the way these 
influences react to their needs is unique in the metal- 
working industry. 

A recognition and understanding of the emotional 
factors underlying industrial purchasing decisions 
can help you... 


e Gear marketing and promotion strat- 
egy to the needs, fears and aspirations 
of metalworking managers. 

Hold present customers, penetrate 
prospects faster. 

Shake complacency-habit inertia. 
Increase effectiveness of personal sell- 
ing through an understanding of the 
factors that create buying resistance. 
Upgrade the believability of your ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. 

Use of your corporate image as a sell- 
ing wedge. 


One of a Continuing Series of Marketing Workshop Projects by 





PURCHASING 


STEEL 


Metalworking Weekly 





FOR THE RECORD.. 


continued from p. 68 


2. Petroleo Interamericano editor 
and publisher Dr. O. B. Irizarry, 
presentation editor Max L. Batched- 
ler and managing editor Jorge Sar- 
miento for “Maracaibo.” 


3. Water Works Engineering editor 
Dr. Morris M. Cohn for “Rates and 
Revenues—Key to Water Works 
Financing.” 


@ Best series of related articles . 
First award to Industrial Design 
editorial director Ralph Caplan, as- 
sociate editor Akmakjiam, consult- 
ing editor Jane Fiske McCullough, 
editorial assistant Ursula McHugh 
and art director Ward for “The Cli- 
ent and the Designer.” 

Merit awards will be presented in 
this category to: 
1. American Fur Breeder editorial 
director Cal Morken and managing 
editor Marlin Bree for “The Associ- 
ation Idea File.” 
2. Housewares Review features edi- 
tor Ruth Gelarie for “Basic House- 
wares Materials.” 


3. Wood & Wood Products editor J. 
F. Koellisch for “American Wood- 
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Putman awards . 


working Machinery and Equipment 


Show.” 


Circulation from 10,000 to 
30,000 


© Best single article . . First award 
to Nucleonics editor and associate 
publisher Jerome D. Luntz, assistant 
editor Robert E. Adamson, research 
editor William E. Boggs, production 
editor Dimitrios Caratzas, assistant 
editor Jesse S. Cook III, managing 
editor Daniel I. Cooper, associate 
editors Thomas L. Cramer, Harold 
L. Davis and R. Hobart Ellis, Jr., 
news editor John E. Kenton, art di- 
rector Harry Phillips, assistant art 
director Roy Thompsen, and edi- 
torial assistant Carol Williamson 
for, “Geneva 1958.” 

Merit awards will be presented in 
this category to: 


1. Engineering & Mining Journal 
associate editor James W. Franklin 
for “Electrons and Ions—Keys to 
Mineral Processing.” 


2. National Petroleum News man- 
aging editor John T. Bethell, staff 
writer Lewis Brigham, art director 
William A. Caperell, Jr., copy editor 
Mark Emond, and merchandising 
editor Richard C. Schroeder for 
“Fair Trade in New Jersey.” 


4° 
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. Russell L. Putman (center) of Putman Publishing Co., Chicago, 


looks over folder explaining the Putman Awards for Proven Performance in Industrial 
Advertising. At left is Clyde Spitzner, president, Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia 


which is sponsoring the competition. At right is Roland G. Ullman, Jr., 


of the Ullman 


Organization. Mr. Ullman is chairman of the 1959 awards committee The purpose 


of the competition is to recognize the best use of industrial advertising 


documentation of such use—in making selling of products or services t 


and the best 


industry 


more effective. Winners will be announced May 12 


3. Sales Management research di- 
rector Dr. Jay M. Gould and assist- 
ant research director Alfred Hong 
for “Survey of Industrial Buying 
Power.” 


® Best series of related articles . 
First award to INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING executive editor Dick Hodgson 
for “Analytical News Coverage of 
Proposed Changes in NIAA Or- 
ganizational Structure.” 

Merit awards will be presented to: 


1. Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News technical editor Frank J. Ver- 
sagi for “Report on Education.” 


2. Electrical World 
Daniel T. Braymer, midwestern edi- 
tor Ed Allen, publisher and editor 
Fischer Black, assistant managing 
news editor T. R. Jordan, assistant 
managing technical editor John J. 
Kearney, middle editor 
Francis J. Kovalcik, industrial edi- 
tor Kenneth N. McLean, and man- 
aging technical editor Leonard M. 
Olmsted for “Modernizing Electric 
Power Systems.” 


senior editor 


eastern 


3. Men’s Wear executive editor Per- 
kins H. Bailey, associate editor 
Stanley E. Gellers, editor Walter H. 
T. Raymond, and associate editor 
William J. Ullmann for “The Young 
Man Market.” 


4. National Petroleum News editor 
Frank editor 
Bethell, staff writer Brigham, fuel 
oil editor 


Breese, managing 


Cornelius Brodersen, 
merchandising editor Schroeder and 
market Doris E. 
Wells for “What's Happening and 
What's Ahead.” 


research editor 


Circulation over 30,000 


® Best single article . . First award 
to Fleet 
Speare, assistant editor Dorothy At- 
kin, managing editor Robert K. Mof- 
fett, editorial assistant Mimi O'Shea, 
art director Robert J. Tucker, and 
assistant editor F. Bryan Williams 
for “10 Step Safety Program.” 

Merit awards will be presented to 


Owner editor Caswell 


1. Factory Management & Mainte- 
nance editorial programs manage! 
Lester R. Bittel for “The Olde: 
Worker.” 


2. House & Home editor Perry I 
Prentice for “How to Design and 


Detail to Build Better for Less.” 
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3. Product Engineering editor Elme: 
J. Tangerman for “How Moscow 
Designs.’ 


® Best series of related articles 

First award to House & Home edi- 

tor Prentice for “Codes Reform.” 
Merit awards will be presented to: 


managing 
Ledgerwood and 


1. Control Engineering 
editor Byron K. 
associate editor John D. Cooney for 
“31 Numerically-Controlled Point- 
to-Point Positioning Systems.” 


2. Electrical Merchandising editor 
Laurence Wray, 
James J. Cassidy, art director Bar- 
bara Ellwood, West Coast editor 
Howard J. Emerson, Southeast edi- 
tor William G. McGuire, associate 
editor John A. Richards and man- 
aging editor Ted Weber, Jr. for “A 
Special Report on Radio and Hi-Fi.” 


associate editor 


3. Oil & Gas Journal technical edi- 
tor W. L. Nelson for “Process Costi- 
mating.” 

The awards will be presented at 
the ABP’s spring conference at Sky- 


top, Pa., May 24-27. 


Marketing research agencies, 
services, consultants listed 


s A new listing of marketing re- 
search agencies, services and con- 
sultants, geographically arranged 
by state, city and county, is avail- 


able from the American Marketing 


New trademark . . LeTourneau-Westing- 
house Co., Peoria, IIl., has adopted this 
new trademark which will appear on all 
earthmoving, construction, logging and 
handling equipment 


heavy materials 


manufactured by the company 


Association, 27 E. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago 3, at $1 a copy. 

The list includes only those com- 
their branch offices 
which have either company or in- 
dividual membership affiliation with 
the AMA. 


panies and 


BELL ASKS, ANSWERS 





When is MR needed? 


Deciding is simpler 
than you may think 


= When do you use motivation re- 
search instead of a_ conventional 
survey? 

Harold Bell, head of Harold W. 
Bell & Associates, New York psy- 


chological market research firm, 
told a meeting of the American 
Transit Association that the de- 
termining factors are much _ less 
confusing than many think. 

He explained that there are three 
levels of motivation: conscious-ra- 
tional motives that can be studied 
by conventional questionnaire sur- 
veys; and conscious-irrational and 
unconscious motives, which can be 
determined only by psychologists 
using the techniques of motivation 
research. 

He then gave several reasons for 
the misunderstanding and confusion 
about motivation research: 


1. The sensational and alarmist way 
in which motivation research re- 
sults have been presented to the 
lay public. 


2. The oftentimes bizarre devices 
used by motivational re- 


searchers to obtain publicity. 


some 


3. The many “motivational studies” 
done by people who know nothing 
about it. 


4. The fact that psychologists them- 
selves do not agree on the exact 
motives that determine human be- 


havior. 


5S. The opposition of the “nose 
counters” who are not qualified to 
research and 


interest—fi- 


motivation 
vested 


conduct 
who have a 
nancially and career-wise—in con- 
ventional research. 


6. The opposition of people who 
just naturally oppose anything they 
do not fully understand. 


Edward B. Reynolds manages 
AMA’'s marketing division 


= Edward B. Reynolds has joined 
the staff of the American Manage- 
ment Association as marketing di- 
vision manager. 

Mr. Reynolds was product line 
and pricing manager for United 
States Rubber Co.’s U.S. passenger 
tires. He was previously tire deal- 
er merchandising manager, assistant 
training director, sales training su- 


At ABP conference . . Talking things over at eastern regional meeting of Associated 
Business Publications are (|. to r.) John DeWolf, vp of G. M. Basford Co., and presi- 
dent of the New York NIAA chapter; Harry L. Waddell, senior vp, publications di- 
vision, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; and James H. Moore, Jr., 


Publishing Co. Mr. Moore was nference chairman 


pervisor, a district sales manager, 
assistant general manager, 
commodity merchandising manager 
and merchandising copywriter. & 


sales 


president of Moore 
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How the most powerful editorial in metalworking benefits your selling messages 


Everyone agrees that the weight of numbers is im- 
portant in a metalworking publication. Of more 
importance, however, is the buying influence of 
readers and the amount of time they spend reading. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER provides all three! 


39,514* readers is impressive. More impressive is 
the fact that these men are all tool engineers by 
profession—the experts who create new production 
processes; executives who map out facilities expan- 
sion; designers and builders of new machines; out- 
standing production engineers who apply the latest 


developments in tools and accessories. 

And, beyond that, they spend more time reading 
the editorial pages of THE TOOL ENGINEER. 
They know they will find the latest technological 
thinking of fellow tool engineering experts every- 
where. Your advertising, too, gets readership and 
action in this atmosphere of editorial impact. 
Concentrate your advertising in THE TOOL EN- 
GINEER every month. Tell the experts! Put 
your selling message where they expect to find it. 
*Circulation 39,514 (ABC), June 30, 1958. 


Gvleol Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 


10700 PURITAN, DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 





Suggestion from Architectural Record to any building product advertiser seek- 
ing to determine which architectural magazine will serve him best in 1959 


a 


make -point comparison... 
this © 
basic 





Editorial 

« 

_-7 Editoria 
You'll note that Architectural Record not only serves its architect and 
engineer readers with more editorial pages—but it is the one leading archi- 
tectural magazine whose editorial content is... 


@ edited specifically for architects—and engineers in building; 


@ timed and balanced continuously with the aid of Dodge Reports to be 
of maximum value to architects and engineers in terms of the work on 
their boards; 

@ evaluated in terms of worth to readers by Eastman Research Organiza- 
tion and Continuing Readership Research. 

You'll note, too, that Architectural Record’s 40 awards for editorial ex- 

cellence include 5 out of 6 awards to architectural magazines by the 

American Institute of Architects! 


_-~ Readership 


@ Architects and engineers have steadily voted Architectural Record 
“preferred” in 115 out of 127 studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING 
PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


_- Circulation 


@ More architects—and more engineers—subscribe to Architectural Record 
than to any other architectural magazine. (See recapitulation of archi- 
tect and engineer circulation, pages 2 and 3 of A.B.C. statements.) 

@ Architectural Record’s renewal percentage is highest, too. 

@ And you can reach Architectural Record’s architect and engineer sub- 
scribers at the lowest cost per page per 1,000. 


_--- Coverage 


\rchitectural Record’s architect and engineer subscribers are verifiably 
responsible for planning 94% of the total dollar value of all architect- 
planned nonresidential building—and 77% of the residential building. 


__---- Advertising 


For twelve straight years more building product advertisers have placed 
more pages of advertising in Architectural Record than in any other 
architectural magazine (69% more in 1958!) 

Ask your Architectural Record representative for full informa- 


tion or write or phone the “workbook of the active architect 
and engineer”... 


; = | 119 West 40th Street 
Record New York 18, New York OX 5-3000 


Published since 1891 by F. W. Dodge Corporation whose services also include: Dodge 


pe 
Reports ¢ Dodge Construction Statistics « Sweet’s Catalog Service « The Nation’s Schools ¢ The 
Modern Hospital « College and University Business ¢ Hospital Purchasing File « Dodge Books 





NOBODY, BUT NOBODY GETS TESTIMONIALS LIKE 


INTERSTATE 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND | 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT aaa 


B) 
\ ij 
SZ 


“Interstate has provided us with a higher percentage of usable 
advertising and editorial photography and case history material than 


any other previous source in the 76-year history of our company” 
WILLIAM A. BRAMLAGE, ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
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INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 22.N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST.. CHICAGO 11, ILL.. MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST.. SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLOG.N. W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES., DETROIT 26. MICH... WOODWARD 1-6900 
6 F,. JONES BLDG. ANNEX. 311 ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19, PA., COURT 1-2980 
3639 WILSHIRE BLVD .LOS ANGELES 5, CAL.. DUNKIRK 5-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 



































Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
M. Stephens Miranda, chairman of the board 


niaanews 


Emphasizes advertising 


NIAA organization group 
prepares final plan 


# “A terrific plan just what 
NIAA needs to tie all its factions 
together. It gives us the strong 
direction and purpose we've been 
looking for. 

“And remember, I’m one of the 
guys that fought ISIM all the way 
down the line. If I’m so pleased with 
the plan, the vast majority of the 
members are sure to go for it.” 

The “plan” which received this 
enthusiastic endorsement by a 
member of the Organization Devel- 
opment Committee is the basis on 
which that committee will make its 
final recommendations on the future 
course of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. A copy of 
these recommendations will be 
mailed to each member within the 
next couple of weeks. 

Although the details of the “final 
draft” have not been released as of 
this writing, Willis T. Jensen, chair- 
man of the OD Committee, said his 
group’s recommendations will be 
closely aligned to the discussion at 
the last meeting of the chapter co- 
ordinators and committee members. 
This discussion covered these main 
points: 


Purpose and objectives . . The 
chapter coordinators were assured 
the OD Committee would not rec- 
NIAA be anything 


ommend _ that 


other than an industrial advertising 
association. 

Mr. Jensen told the chapter liaison 
men that the adverse reaction to 
any mention of “marketing” in the 
association objectives is a “hang- 
over from the ISIM conflict.” (ISIM 
was proposed last year as an or- 
ganization to replace NIAA with an 
association covering all aspects of 
industrial marketing and not em- 
phasizing advertising more than 
others. The proposal was defeated.) 
He explained that the current offi- 
cial NIAA objectives call for “the 
furthering of the best methods of 
industrial advertising and market- 
ing.” 

Mr. Jensen reminded the coordi- 
nators that, with the current ob- 
jectives, NIAA has not become a 
marketing association. He said there 
was no reason to believe that a 
mention of marketing in the OD 
group’s proposed objectives will 
change the association from what it 
is at present. The following objec- 
tives were then agreed upon. 


1. To provide an effective organiza- 
tion for those engaged in industrial 
advertising and related marketing 
functions. 

2. To encourage research related to 
industrial advertising and market- 
ing. 


3. To improve industrial advertising 
and related marketing techniques 
and their skillful use. 


4. To provide opportunities for the 
members to improve their manage- 


rial skills. 


5. To stimulate interest in and pro- 
mote a better understanding of in- 
related 


dustrial advertising and 


marketing functions. 


6. To encourage programs aimed at 


training personnel for industrial 
advertising and related marketing 


functions. 


7. To cooperate with other groups 
toward a better understanding of 
mar- 


industrial advertising and 


keting. 
8. To promote the highest ethical 
and professional standards of in- 
dustrial advertising. 

With 


agreed, the importance of coordi- 


these objectives, it was 
nating advertising with the othe: 


functions of marketing would be 
recognized; and at the same time, 
the objectives make clear that the 


NIAA is an advertising association 


Programs and activities . . The 
chapter liaison men reported that 
the chapters believe the various 
NIAA committees could accomplish 
much more if they were assisted 
in scheduling, communications and 
clerical details. 

To pay for this extra assistance, 
the coordinators (not the OD Com- 
mittee) suggested that a raise in 
dues of $10 would be acceptable to 
the membership 

In this regard, the often-hotly- 
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Plan Erie NIAA chapter . 


was taken when 13 advertising executive 


resentative, t 
Marshall, Lando Advertising Agency; C 


discuss the advantages and benefits involved. Left to 
Polinek 


. The first step in forming an NIAA chapter in Erie, Pa., 
met with Robert Griffiths, NiIAA staff rep- 


right are S. C 
Erie-Strayer Cc J. B. Clark, Landc 


Advertising Agency (Mr. Clark organized the meeting); C. E. Geary, Erie General 


Electric; E. Bonnell, Erie-Strayer Co.; 


Co.; G. Mitchell, Mitchell Advertising Agency; 
General Electric; D. Malm, Erie Resistor C 


J. Cooney, Lord Mfg. C 


D. Hirt, Eriez Mfg 
R. Griffiths of NIAA; I. Olson, Erie 
E. A. Baily, Jr., Erie General Electric; 


J. R. Terney, Lando Advertising Agency; and H Dennis, Penton Publishing Cc 


debated subject of “what do we get 
from national headquarters for our 
money”? was discussed. These gen- 
eral conclusions were reached: 


1. The present headquarters staff 
of five persons is barely adequate if 
NIAA is to keep up with industrial 
advertising’s rapidly rising status. 


2. However, the present headquar- 
ters set-up goes a long way toward 
providing the staff and “overhead” 
which would be required by an 
adequate, progressive national office. 


3. Because the staff and overhead 
are, for the most part, already pro- 
vided for, any increase in the na- 
tional budget would show a large 
return on the investment 


Membership . . The coordinators 
reported that the chapters are 
strongly in favor of keeping their 
publisher and graphic arts associ- 
ate members. The majority agreed 
that a 60-40 ratio between actives 
and associated was most satisfac- 
tory. 

The coordinators also said that 
the chapters are against changing 
from an individual to a company 
However, the 


membership _ basis. 


possibility of a dual membership plan 


80 ¢ Indus 


was discussed, with few unfavorable 
comments. The majority felt that 
this plan would satisfy both those 
members in favor of company mem- 
bership (about 30°, ) and those who 
would prefer to join individually. 
The most evident fact that came 
out of the meeting is that the NIAA 
members are by no means agreed 
on what they want from the associ- 
While nothing 
more than a social club, others want 


ation some want 
the association to provide progres- 
sive leadership and direction fo 
industrial advertising—including a 
formalized research set-up. 

The Organization Development 
Committee feels the plan it is to 
submit within the next two or three 
weeks will satisfy both extremes, 
and at the same time give NIAA the 
strong foundation it needs for future 


growth 
New Jersey NIAA picks adman, 
agencyman of the year 
# Joseph A. Long, advertising 
manager, A.G.A. Div., Elastic Stop 
Nut Corp., has been voted “best 
advertising manager of the year” 
by the New Jersey NIAA chapter. 
“Best agencyman of the year” is 
Kenneth C. Mehrhof, vp, G. M. Bas- 
ford Co 


Awards also went to: 


e Harry B. Bullen, Oil & Gas Jour- 
nal, for best ad campaign. 


® Gregory Corigliano, Sel-Rex 
Corp., best direct mail program. 


e Raymond J. Cooney, Elastic Stop 
Nut Corp., best single ad. 


e T. J. Buckley, Nylok Corp., best 
catalog presentation. 


@ Cy Freeman, Worthington Corp., 
best corporate brochure. 


FRIENDS, BARGAINS 





List reasons, none 
good, for do-it- 
yourself literature 


= Should’ advertising managers 
handle their own literature prepara- 
tion—dealing directly with art and 
printing suppliers? J. Mack Never- 
gole, vp of the Ullman Organization, 
gave the following tongue-in-cheek 
reasons for “do-it-yourself” litera- 
ture preparation at a meeting of the 
Philadelphia NIAA chapter: 


1. Friends—Lots of printers, typog- 
raphers, artists, salesmen and others 
will become your friends. They will 
visit you practically every day, call 
you on the telephone and allow you 
to spend many pleasant hours talk- 
ing to them. 


2. Gifts—At Christmas time your 
new friends will give you gifts, in 
the hope of retaining your loyalty 
through the coming year. 


3. Bargains—Printers will contact 
you with offers of lower prices in 
hopes that they can get your busi- 
ness. By talking to many of them, 
you can eventually get the lowest 
price. Of course, the quality of the 
work may not be up to your usual 
standards, but you will get a “bar- 


gain.” 


4. Details—Your work will involve 
so many details that you can soon 
become the master of your depart- 
ment. There will be so many ar- 
rangements to make and suppliers 
to know that you alone will know 
all the details. This will help to in- 
sure your job, because no one else 
could possibly understand all the 


special techniques but you. 





5. Savings—You will save lots of 
money for your company because 
every year you will have a number 
of jobs that will not be done be- 
cause you will be too busy with de- 
tails on the others. This will help 
keep your department expenses be- 
low your budget and can save thou- 
sands of dollars. 


Mr. Nevergole then listed his 
reasons—real ones this time—for 
having the advertising agency han- 
dle all of the clients’ literature work. 


1. Personal growth—With the de- 
tails out of the way, you will have 
time to cultivate your customers, 
management and even your peers. 


2. Raises—You won't be getting the 
gifts any more, but your attention 
to the larger, more important as- 
pects of your job will increase your 
value to your company—leading to 
raises in your salary. 


3. Quality—Your agency’ knows 
which printers can do a good job for 
you and can spend the time needed 
to supervise their work so that the 
final quality of the job will be high. 
You might not get as many “bar- 
gains” as you got before, but you 
will also get fewer poor jobs. 


4. Results—With the help of your 
agency, more work can be done, 
and projects won't have to wait un- 
til next year 


5. More work—These things add 


up to more work—making you 


worth more. 


MID-AMERICA CONFERENCE 


Tri-city confab 

to feature DeWolf, 

Miranda, Caples 
= Here’s what you'll be missing if 
you fail to attend the NIAA Mid- 
America Conference, April 13, at 
the Sheraton Hotel, Chicago: 





@ John DeWolf, vice-president, G. 
M. Basford Co., New York, will 
open the day-long meeting with an 
explanation of what happens within 
a company—from top management 
to field management—when the 
marketing concept takes over. He 


TIME’S A WASTIN’—— 


Sent in your hotel reservation 
for the national conference 
yet? General conference chair- 
man Robert Hill urges that you 
select the hotel of your choice 
and mail the reservation form 
today. 

Send your hotel reservation 
form, along with a $10 de- 
posit, to NIAA Housing Bureau, 
Room 300, 61 Grove St., San 
Francisco 2, Cal. 

Also, you can save $10 by 
registering for the conference 
in advance (before June 5). 
Mail registration form and 
check to New York head- 
quarters, 271 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 16. Pre-registration fees: 
members, $60; non-members, 


$70; lady's book, $30. 











will give tips on how you can get 
the marketing concept ball rolling 
in your own organization. 


e Steve Miranda, advertising and 
public relations director, Dresser 
Industries, Dallas, Tex., will be the 
luncheon speaker. 


e William G. Caples, vice-president, 
industrial and public relations, In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago, will answer 
the question, “Will there be a steel 
strike?” Mr. Caples is the dinner 
speaker. 


e A panel of four will discuss, 
“What is the future of the 15% 
agency compensation system?” Pan- 
el members are David Beard, gen- 
eral director, advertising, Reynolds 
Metals Co.; E. M. Myers, advertising 
director, Victor Chemical Works; 
Ira Rubel, Iral Rubel, Inc.; Howard 
Monk, Howard Monk & Associates. 


e The winners of the ABP business 
paper advertising competition will 
be presented with their awards and 
will explain the how and why of 
their campaigns. (For the stories on 
these award-winning campaigns see 
page 153.) 


For reservations call Harold O 
Hayes, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 105 
W. Adams St., Chicago, Andove1 
3-5041. For entire conference, in- 
cluding luncheon and dinner; $18.50. 
Luncheon only: $5. 


The conference is sponsored by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and Rock- 
ford NIAA chapters. 


DR. DANIELS TELLS HOW .. 





Special instruments 
open new concept 
in pre-testing ads 


@ Special instruments have been 
developed which can scientifically 
evaluate a reader’s immediate vis- 
ual reaction to advertising, accord- 
ing to Dr. Harry W. Daniels, direc- 
tor, Visual Impact Laboratory of 
National Analysts, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Daniels explained at a meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia NIAA chap- 
ter how these instruments are used 
to evaluate ads, promotion pieces, 
displays, packages, labels, logotypes, 
trademarks, editorial layouts, and 
even signs and billboards. He said 
the instruments measure such at- 
tributes as attention value, speed of 
recognition, and ease of reading. 

He claimed that the instruments 
give accurate answers to such ques- 
tions as: Which ad or display gets 
greater attention? How large does a 
product or trademark appear to a 
potential customer at various dis- 
tances? What effect, if any, results 
when a series of ads or a certain 
advertising theme is repeated sev- 
eral times? What is the relationship 
between the immediate attention 
value of an ad and the memory 
value of the ad? 

Two such instruments, the Stero- 
Rator and the Visuo-Value Rator, 
were described by Dr. Daniels. The 
first, he said, is used to measure the 
immediate attention value of an ad- 
vertisement with the left eye ex- 


posed to one stimulus field and the 


right eye exposed to another. 

He reported that with the help of 
this instrument his company has 
found that an advertisement with 
only text has the greatest immediate 
attention value in a publication con- 
taining many pictures; whereas a 
well-illustrated advertisement has 
greatest immediate attention value 
in a publication with few illustra- 
tions. 

The Visuo-Value Rater was de- 
scribed as an instrument which 
measures the speed and ease with 


which any visual display can be 
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discover for yourself Plant Engineering’s readership superiority... 
survey your customer list at our expense... here's how — 


a. Select a list of your customers and A In a direct question on YOUR OWN 
prospects who are friendly enough to an- =. LETTERHEAD, ask these men in which 


swer a questionnaire. 
swer a questionnaire one or two of the selected groups they would 
: be most likely to see your advertising. 

s Prepare a questionnaire that illus- 


” = ae Check with our representative BEFORE 
trates the front covers of the magazines 


you would consider in your selection of | You make this study, then send us the bill 


media when completed. 





independent surveys 
CONFIRM Plant Engineering’s 


SOSHHOHSSSEHSSSECOOEES 


reader preference! 


Just about five years ago, PLANT ENGINEERING made its unique 
“write your own ticket” survey offer. It was meant to be a challenging, 
dramatic demonstration of PE’s reader preference over its contempo- 
raries. During this interim, some forty manufacturers in the plant engi- 
neering field took us up on this liberal offer. And their discoveries were 
much the same revealing PLANT ENGINEERING’s leadership 
in editorial effectiveness and reader interest. 


@ In the “received regularly” voting, PLANT ENGINEERING 
scored in 1st or 2nd position in 39 out of the 40 surveys! 


@ In the “preferred’’ voting, PLANT ENGINEERING earned 
1st or 2nd position in all 34 surveys!* 


What more is there to say . . . when these figures (not ours) speak so 
eloquently? 


A complete summary of the surveys made by these forty manufac- 
turers, using their own customer lists (not PE’s circulation lists), is 
available for your review. You may obtain a copy from your local 
PLANT ENGINEERING representative, or by writing us direct. 


*6 surveys did not include a preference vote. 


Plant Engineering 


“SELL THE PLANT ENGINEER AND YOU’VE SOLD YOUR PRODUCT” 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO. 


308 EAST JAMES ST., BARRINGTON, ILL. (Suburb of Chicago) NpP 
Publishers also of POWER ENGINEERING 


chttdiss os 
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Available ... 


Brand Preference Studies 


Write for copies of any of 
these Brand Preference Studies 
of special interest to you: 


Hardboard Purchase & Application 
Electrical Products 

Air and Gas Compressors 
Engines 

Mechanical Drive Steam Turbines 
Turbine Generators 

Boiler Feed Pumps 

General Plant Pumping Equipment 
Steam Condensers 

Air Conditioning Filter 

Motors 

Portable Electric Tools 

Building Products 

Petroleum Products 

Profile: The American Plant 
Engineer 
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Wanted: Firm 
With Explaining 
Job To Do 


Not every sales manager has 

a lot of explaining to do in order 
to move his product. 

But those with technical goods 
to sell to technical buyers 
generally do. 


Industry buys to problems 

— not to tastes or emotions. 
And how you and your product 
can solve the trade’s problems 
takes explaining. 


Industrial explaining is 

done in many ways: 

by salesmen; by correspondence; 
, by demonstration — and 
by authoritative technical articles 
in trade, business 

and professional magazines, 


This last technique reaches 

the greatest number of prospects 
for the least expenditure 

of time and money. 


But it takes two forces you have 
to provide and co-ordinate. 


First, it takes the brains of your 
application engineers. 

Second, it takes a writing team 
which knows both your 
technology and what the editors 
are seeking to print. 


That's our function for 20 clients. 
We're neither ad agency nor 
general PR counsel. We're 

in business only to serve 

firms with explaining jobs to do. 


Start Now 


Test the method. Commit 
yourself only on a trial basis. 
Most of our clients started 
just that way — 

and doubled up the activity 
after the first year. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


e Yoch a” tcad e Info wna lion e Prog sams 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Foreign trade — there’s 
a big market abroad 


‘It has become both profitable and patriotic for growth-minded busi- 


nesses to think in terms of market operations which encompass the 


entire world’ 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


r 


= In the days of the American 
frontier, Horace Greeley’s advice 
to the ambitious was, “Go west, 
young man.” 

Now our government tells ener- 
getic businessmen, “Go west, go 
south, go east. All the world is a 
frontier, offering unmeasured op- 
portunity to those who have the 
courage and stamina to embark on 
new ventures.” 

As we approach the seventh dec- 


ade of the 20th century, a new di- 
mension confronts the industrial 
marketer. Formerly he produced at 
home, and sold abroad to the ex- 
tent that he could find customers. 
Now distance has evaporated so that 
the business frontier extends far 
beyond the national border. In the 
peculiar context of our times, it 
has become both profitable and pa- 
triotic for growth-minded | busi- 
nesses to think in terms of mar- 
ket operations which encompass the 
entire world. 

Admittedly, worldwide operations 


Continued on page 87 








YOUR MARKET IS A 


Realistic risk-takers, active in all functions . . . CPI- 
Management gets things done... from laboratory to plant 
to front office. Highly net-profit-minded . . . they’re quick- 
ly cognizant of what your product can do for them... 
receptive to what you have to say and sell. CPI-Manage- 
ment (department heads and above) is many men, but a 
single state of mind . . . “Do it better, faster, more profit- 


ably — with more modern equipment, materials and serv- 
ices.”” CPI-Management listen to subordinates but make 
up their own minds. Because their job is to make money, 
it’s their decision how to spend it... what to buy, when 
to buy, whom to buy from. 

CPI-Management won't sit still long enough to be sold 
except when they’re reading CHEMICAL WEEK... the only 


and you can sell him in. 


In the Chemical Process Industries... 


IGEMENT MAN 


business paper which sifts the dollar impact of significant 
chemical process news, both technical and non-technical. 
28 full-time editors ... more than 40,000 carefully 
screened, all-paid circulation ... read, preferred and sub- 
scribed to independently by more management men than 
any other CPI publication. That’s why you belong with 
the 600-plus advertisers who place more display pages 
here than in any other “process” weekly. Your first job’s 
to sell CPI-Management . . . and you can do it best in 
CHEMICAL WEEK. 


A McecGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Chemical 








500 men inthe shop” 
“ff 


“When we brought out two new product lines last year, I convinced man- 
agement that we ought to automate machine operations so we wouldn’t 
have to take on a lot of new help. The new set-up is really paying for itself. 
Got the idea from an article I read some time ago.” 


You hear that kind of observation again and again from Metalworking 
production men. In today’s fast-moving economy, emphasis is on increased 
output and lower costs. Keeping up with what’s new — and what’s coming 
—is a must for the engineers and executives who guide production in the 
$120 billion Metalworking industry. 


That’s how American Machinist works for these men. Whether their jobs 
are behind a desk, in front of a drawing board or bossing the crew on the 
shop floor, American Machinist helps them do their jobs better. Thus, more 
of them subscribe to it than any other Metalworking publication. It’s the 
“most useful” magazine in the field. That’s why, in Metalworking plants, 
production men will tell you... 


“T have to read American 
Machinist’ 


While Mr. McGowen ia hypothetical, he’s typical of Metalworking pro- Hi : : : " 
duction executives. Your American Machinist representative will gladly McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production @ 


provide real buying-action verbatims from actual men in Metalworking. 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York ® 
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54% More 
Efficient 


Mr. McGowen expresses 
a point with a moral. 


Never before have 
there been such sales 
opportunities in the 
Metalworking field. 


Modern Metalworking 
production machines 
are 54% more efficient 
than those installed 
only 10 years ago. 


Sixty percent 

of all Metalworking 
production equipment 
in the United States 
is now obsolete — 
over 10 years old. 


Want to get 

a complete picture 

of the market potential 
in Metalworking? 


Send now 

for a copy of 

American Machinist’s 
96-page Inventory of 
Metalworking Production 
Equipment — the most 
comprehensive “fact” book 
of the Metalworking market. 


| 
7 isl-tal -t-14) | 
Machinist § 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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involve complications and consider- 
ations which are new and perplex- 
ing. Yet hundreds of companies 
have already had gratifying ex- 
periences with foreign subsidiaries 
and branch plants. Many more en- 
ter the field each week. 


Small world . . By phone, a for- 
eign branch is minutes away, what- 
ever its location. By plane, it is ac- 
cessible in less time than it former- 
ly took to go by train from one sec- 
tion of the U.S. to another. 

“Under these circumstances,” say 
investment promotion experts of the 
Department of Commerce, “busi- 
nessmen are discovering that there 
is no need to limit themselves to 
the continental U.S. 

“With a little more effort, they 
can put themselves in a position to 
serve markets containing hundreds 
of millions more people. And in 
many instances, they can get estab- 
lished in these markets at a time 
when they are still relatively un- 
developed, and when 
is less troublesome 


competition 
than it is at 
home.” 
Obviously, 
involves many more considerations 
than operations limited to the con- 
tinental U.S. In the learning proc- 
ess, business men will find that our 
government is a constant and use- 
ful helper. Ultimately they will 
that they approach 
foreign operations just as methodi- 


world-wide _ trading 


discover can 


cally, as they would plan decen- 
tralization in the domestic market. 





Our government has always en- 
couraged exporting, of course. But 
now the state of world trade and 
the strategy of the cold war has 


made it particularly urgent for 
U.S. business men and public offi- 
cials to work together to protect 
and increase our nation’s share of 
world commerce. 


Sales problems. . In the past two 
years, the U.S. has lost ground in 
world trade. Quality and advance 
design do not guarantee sales in 
some of the world’s marketplaces. 




















As a high cost producer, the U.S. 
finds itself faced with a heavy 
handicap even when it deals with 
friendly loss-leader 
trade this 
problem un- 


fathomed 


nations. In a 
with the Soviets, 
grave—and 
implications for nation- 


war 


raises 


al security. 
For normal 
many USS. 


decade 


reasons, 
within 
must 


competitive 
decided 
that they 
branch plants if 


firms 
the past 
establish 
intend to 


foreign 
maintain overseas 


Continued in- 


they 
business activities. 


creases in production and _ trans- 


portation costs have given fresh 
meening to this decision. 

Shifting competitive relationships 
formation of the 


Market 


incentive for 


such as the 


European Common have 
provided 


alert business organizations to re- 


additional 


examine their operations in order 
to surmount whatever _ barriers 
foreign governments may erect to 
themselves from _ outside 
competition. Companies like Du- 
Pont and Chemstrand are building 
plants in Western Europe to avoid 
contingencies of this kind. 

As recently as a decade ago, for- 
meant 


protect 


eign investment generally 
the purchase of foreign securities, 
or at most, the construction of 
mines or oil wells, or the operation 
of plantations. 

Since 1950, 


in foreign securities increased only 
from $5.7 billion to $8.3 billion. On 


however, investment 
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the other hand, investment in pro- 
duction facilities skyrocketed from 
$11.8 billion in 1950 to a total of 
$25.3 billion in 1957. 

At the present time, total private 
investments by U.S. firms in foreign 
areas amount to about $4 billion 
annually. Of this, at least $3  bil- 
lion now goes into foreign branches 
and _ subsidiaries, with noticeable 
new emphasis on manufacturing 


facilities 


Chain reactions . . From the gov- 
ernment enlightened 


U.S. industrial management abroad 


standpoint, 


becomes a valuable asset in the 
struggle to shield free and uncom- 
mitted nations from Soviet infiltra- 
tion 

A U.S. owned plant in an over- 
seas area broadens the tax base for 
the host country, creates employ- 
ment, and conserves foreign ex- 
change. In addition, it raises stand- 
ards of living, gives skills to local 
residents, makes friends for the 
U.S., and creates a receptive mar- 
ket for U.S. merchandise and ideas. 

Currently the Department of 


Commerce is involved in a massive 


year-long effort to measure statisti- 
cally the benefit which U.S. invest- 
country. 


ment brings to a_ host 
Meanwhile there are innumerable 
case histories, demonstrating that 
U.S. sponsored subsidiaries bene- 
fit the host country and the USS. 
alike 

One example cited by our gov- 
ernment is the activity of Gulf Oil 
Co. in Sicily. Here is an area of 
which 


chronic underemployment, 


was formerly hard-put to raise 
foreign exchange to pay for essen- 
tial imports of raw material. 
Through the operations of Gulf- 
Italia, Sicily now supplies 10% of 
Italy’s petroleum needs, conserving 
at least $30 million of foreign ex- 


change. It pays $6.4 million in 


royalties and taxes to the Sicilian 
government, employs directly 700 
persons (95° of them Italians) and 
brings other millions in processing 
taxes to the Italian government. 
Similarly, the Commerce Depart- 
ment is convinced that increased 
emphasis on industrial development 
sponsored by U.S. firms rebounds 
to the benefit of the U.S. as a 
whole. Between 1950 and 1957, ac- 
cording to Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Henry Kearns, invest- 
ment in foreign branches increased 
by 107°7, and U.S. exports by 93%. 
In the period 1953-57, direct in- 
vestment in manufacturing was up 


r« 


53°,, and export 59°. 


statistics do not 


“While 


prove the case, they provide strong 


these 


evidence of a_ beneficial relation- 
ship,’ Mr. Kearns says. Shifting to 
a country-by-country comparison, 
he found that investment in the 
United Kingdom increased by 122°, 
trade 116%. In the Union of South 
Africa manufacturing 
increased 145°), trade 136°°. And 


investment 


in India, manufacturing up 125°, 
trade 103°. 
gs | a Kearns 


says,’ that the more money your 


axiomatic,” Mr. 


customer has in his pocket, the 
greater his ability to buy 
product. Through 
ment, “he contends,’ we put money 


your 
private invest- 
in our customers’ pockets. 

“As living standards rise, reports 
show increased shipments of con- 
sumer goods as well as capital 
goods into these areas. Sales of 
finished goods generate sales of re- 
placement parts. Sales of American 
goods abroad are to an important 
degree synonymous with selling the 


American way of life,” 


Room for improvement .. Not 
that our government is altogether 
pleased with the current pattern of 
investment. While the amount of 
investment in manufacturing in- 
dustry is increasing at an encour- 
aging rate, from a “cold war” stand- 
point there is still too little explora- 
tion of Asia, and other less de- 
veloped areas where the competi- 
tion with the Soviets involves the 
highest stakes. 

Between 1956 and 1957, for ex- 
ample, investment in manufactur- 
ing facilities increased from $7.2 bil- 
lion to $7.9 billion. But the regional 
pattern remained virtually un- 
changed, with $3.5 billion invested 
in Canada, $1.7 billion in Latin 
America, $2 billion in Western 
Europe and only $618 million for 
the remainder of the world. 

Even before the new Congress 
assembled, government officials ap- 
peared before a special subcommit- 
te of the House Ways and Means 
Committee to discuss steps which 
could be taken to give added im- 
petus to the foreign branch move- 
ment. The multitude of problems 
which face foreign investors were 
explored. On its part, the adminis- 
pledged itself to provide 
guidance and information in _ in- 
creased quantities, and it suggested 
that Congress consider tax incen- 
tives to make foreign branch oper- 


tration 


ation even more attractive. 

Since relatively few U.S. firms 
are organized to find their own 
way in the vast and complicated 
world market, here is an area where 
we are likely to see continuing and 
increasing collaboration between 
business and government. 

In contrast to many of our com- 
petitors—particularly the Soviets 
our government's tendency is to 
play down government-to-govern- 


ntinuea on page 
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RAILROAD 
CATALOG 
| 


RAILROAD BUYERS 


aR YOUR CATALOG 


PREFILED CATALOGS OF RAILROAD MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES Railroads buy over 75.000 dif- 


E Sliiehiimanitaconis 
Bridge & Building 4 
Signaling & 
Communications 5S 
Genera! Materials, 


Equipment, 6 
Supplies 


MODERN Ray 
i 


ROADS CATALOG SERVICE 





ferent items! Railroads buy 
everything. 

Here’s a new low-cost way 
to help them buy from YOU! 


Your catalog in the 
Railroad Catalog File 
does not suffer the 

fate of mail distribution. 
Each of your catalogs 
becomes permanently 
anchored in all offices in 
all departments of all 
railroads. Over 7000 
effective, active buying 
influence locations! 


JNVOW- ror THE FIRST TIME 


a REAL, WORKABLE LINK between YOU, the MAN WHO 
USES and SPECIFIES YOUR TYPE of PRODUCTS, and the 
MAN WHO ACTUALLY PLACES THE ORDER! 


For years railroad men have wanted 
a centralized all-inclusive file of 
suppliers’ catalogs! Now that they 
know one is finally being published, 
they are anxious to get it—to put it 
to use. We have (literally) hun- 
dreds and hundreds of letters 
attesting to this fact. 


And we're still 3 months from 
publication date! 


But your deadline is closer! Get 
full information immediately. Get 
your catalog index number and 
printing specifications by return 
mail. Send the card today. 


(AGENCIES: 
This is commissionable space.) 


MAIL THIS CARD TODAY... Get facts on 
this NEW, LOW COST, PERMANENT, ACTIVE 
EXPOSURE to the HUGE RAILROAD MARKET! 


SESS Fr KT Te TO CPS SOAT SBT T SE SVOCSBS SCC AVICC BIC STOO Sle 82S eee See Sew 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT 
| No. 30151 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


———--— 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed in the United States 





POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


RALPH L. JACOBS, DIRECTOR 
RAILROAD CATALOG FILE 
201 NORTH WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Cntr, before 


SUCH A PRACTICAL 
SOLUTION TO THE 
LONG-STANDING 

RAILROAD CATALOG PROBLEM 


ALL RAILROAD BUYERS and SPECIFIERS don’t have 
organized catalog files. If one department does have a fairly 


departments for reds reerence and coordination. LF YOUR PRODUCT OR SERVICE 
phan cal ond conlerences slaply to obtain proper cooedi. FITS AMY OF THESE CATFeRDIFe— 


nation on product information, specifications and simple 
She ack of maltine accicbiity of information e-and TOUR UAIALUG QHUULD DE IR 
always has been— jor c icati bl ithi 
oo yeen—a Major communication problem within THIS NEW RAILROAD CATALOG FILE 


HOW THE RAILROAD CATALOG FILE 
SOLVES THE PROBLEM 
Classified, indexed, distributed to all possible users, Modern 
Railroads’ Catalog File brings order out of chaos. Confusion, 
constant searching, mis-filing, no filing, and other errors are 
all eliminated. Identical product information is instantly 
available to all. 





*UNTIL NOW, there has never been any organized, 
| coordinated catalog file—an identical reference in all 
departments! The Railroad Catalog File is the answer! 








Never before has this type of information been available to 
the railroads. Suppliers and their salesmen have always con- 
sidered literature as aids to salesmen in making calls. Now— 
your catalog, permanently bound, indexed and thoroughly 
cross-referenced is instantly accessible to all your customers, 
whether your salesman is there or not. This gives you—for 
the first time—constant contact with all buying and specify- 
ing activities. 

Your presence in the File increases requests for engineering 
help; gets you more invitations for salesmen to call; gets you 
more actual orders. 


ALL RAILROADS WANT THE RAILROAD CATALOG FILE... 
YOU NEED IT! TEAR OFF THIS POSTAGE-FREE CARD TODAY CUT YOUR 


SEND FOR RATES AND DATES. 
| want facts about how our catalog can be bound in the 1959-60 RAILROAD In the bound. indexed. cross-refer- 
CATALOG FILE. | want to know how this will help us reduce sales costs. ” enced Railroad Catalog File, your 
|_| Send me complete details, including rates. m 4-page catalog costs just 2¢ per page; 
[ an 8-page catalog, just 1'2¢ per page. 
The more pages, the less cost per 
page. 
Our catalog should be classified in the following sections: ‘ Compare these figures with your 
[] Mechanical [_] General Material [ ] Track & Roadway ) present catalog distribution costs! 
] 


| Our railroad catalog would consist of approximately pages. 


| Have your representative call. 


SEND THIS CARD TODAY! 


[_] Bridge & Building [_] Electrical [ ] Signal and Communications 


NAME | MODERN RAILROADS’ 


TITLE 


- RAILROAD CATALOG FILE 


ADDRESS — a _ . 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
CITY : : 7 ; : Phone: STate 2-4121 
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ment trade deals and arrangements, 
and to look for ways to encourage 
private activity. As a matter of 
principle it tries to avoid programs 
which encourage other nations to 
substitute state action for private 
ownership. And on purely practical 
terms, it recognizes that govern- 
ment, by itself, could never hope 
to satisfy the demand for develop- 
mental funds. 


Hand-in-glove .. Among the gov- 
ernment’s most direct actions in be- 
half of increased investment is the 
missionary work carried out by 
Trade Missions which have pene- 
trated to some of the most remote 
parts of the world. 

Composed of business men, ac- 
companied by a capable government 
trouble-shooter, over 65 of these 
trade mission “teams” have been 
abroad in recent years talking with 
thousands of business men who want 
to buy or sell from the U.S., or who 
want to obtain U.S. _ franchises, 
patent rights, or facilities. 

One team that recently spent 
eight weeks in northern India vis- 
ited more than 60 manufacturing 
plants and talked with 3,000 mem- 
bers of the Indian business com- 
munity. Ultimately the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce published a list 
of 105 good business opportunities 
which had been examined and ap- 
proved by this group. After a de- 
scription of these opportunities was 
distributed in “Investment Oppor- 
tunities Abroad”’—a four-page, 
weekly-printed bulletin which the 
department sends to about 4,000 
readers—at least 30 interested in- 
quiries were received. At a meeting 
in Chicago, where members of the 
North India Trade Mission agreed 
to discuss trade opportunities in 
India, more than 100 companies 
sent representatives to learn about 
trade or investment opportunities. 

Spadework which the trade mis- 
sions accomplished for U.S. busi- 
ness in India—and in 38 other for- 
eign countries and 470 foreign cities 
represent only one phase of the 
on-the-job service which the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce per- 
forms for business men interested in 
foreign markets. 


Continued on page 93 


On left: J. R. Latimer, Jr. 
Petroleum Engineer 

Hunt Oil Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Journal of Petroleum Technology 
is regular "must" reading for 
me, primarily because it lives up 
to its name as the journal of the 
profession. 





eee My activities range from drill- 
ing through reservoir engineering 
JOURNAL and secondary recovery, and to 
9) 3 keep current on technical devel- 
opments, I depend heavily on 
PETROLEUM The 
TECHNOLOGY articles, papers, and technical 
notes are verified by top engi- 
neers and I know I can be confi- 
dent of their accuracy. As an important part 
of the literature, I keep them in my office 

for prime reference materiale 


Journal of Petroleum Technology is specifi- 
cally for engineers, and includes news of the 
Society of Petroleum Engineers. All of these 
things and its attractive format cause me to 
give it priority attention when it arrives. 





petroleum engineers are 
educated to specify and buy 


JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 





Those last three feet... 


The mail is delivered, but it still has a long way to go. . . those 
last three feet from mail basket to reader. Will it get read? He'll never 
get his job done if he trys to read it all! 


Best bet for thorough, thoughtful reading: The IPC technical maga- 
zine that's edited specifically to help him in his work. It's tailored by 
experts to fill his particular information needs. 


To get your ad read, make sure it travels those last three feet iste 
between the covers of an IPC magazine. A-15-59 Circulation 


gets magazines 
to the men 
who buy. 


oN 4 ar 
THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION ee 
812 Huron Road *« Cleveland 15, Ohio * SU 1-9620 magazines 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES + LONDON read. 
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Through its commercial intelli- 
gence experts, stationed throughout 
the world, the BFC maintains a 
constant up-to-the-minute com- 
mercial information service on trade 
opportunities. Its directories give 
vital ownership information and 
other vital statistics about almost 
any foreign company which a U.S. 
business man may want to know 
about. 

“In the final analysis,” officials 
emphasize, “the business man must 
make his own decisions about for- 
eign projects, just as he must make 
his own decisions about his do- 
mestic affairs. However, we are in 
a position to give him a great deal 
of information and help.” 


Available on request . . Among 
the information which the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce provides dur- 
ing private meetings with individual 
investors will be a complete run- 
down on the regulatory factors, 
market prospects, and competitive 
conditions. In the end, however, it 
emphasizes that the business man 
will undoubtedly want to make 
his own on-the-spot inspection, just 
as he would if he were planning a 
new facility at home, or negotiating 
for new distributors or agents. 
When he goes abroad, the Depart- 
ment’s representatives are on the 
alert, ready to make appointments 
and smooth his way at every step. 

Many business men who have 
benefited from this kind of coun- 
selling agree that the most logical 
starting point for the neophyte is 
the Business Relations Division of 
the Office of Trade Promotion, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce. 

In the Business Relations Di- 
vision, the individual problem is 
analyzed. Appointments are made 
with specific individuals who can 
help, including the specialized gov- 
ernment agencies which often can 
assist in arranging the financing of 
a foreign operation. 


Food for thought . . Some of the 
compelling reasons for giving seri- 
ous study to the erection of branch 
plants abroad are evident in the 
132-page booklet, “Factors Limiting 


U.S. Investment Abroad,” first put 
together by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in 1953 to provide a 
country-by-country survey of im- 
pediments which exist in every 
area of the world. 

Instability, currency inconverti- 
bility, customs and threats of ex- 
propriation are among the most 
serious hazards. To a considerable 
extent, the dangers are avoided 
through the Investment Guaran- 
tee Program of the International 
Cooperation Administration, which 
is in a position to insure for con- 
vertibilty, and against expropria- 
tion in about 35 countries. In a few 
instances ICA, for a modest in- 
surance fee, also insures against 
war risk. Through careful prepara- 
tion, it generally is possible to avoid 
discriminatory foreign taxes which 
sometimes arise when there is no 
local ownership, or if local busi- 
nesses are forced into an unfavor- 
able competitive situation. 

In addition to the International 
Cooperation Administration, our 
own arsenal of fiscal 
ranges from the generally conserva- 
tive lending programs of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to the heavy- 
risk developmental loans of the re- 
cently established Developmental 
Loan Fund. Beyond this, there are 
proposals of combined action by 
U.S. producers and even direct gov- 
ernment subsidies in 
where Soviets try to sell below 


weapons 


situations 
cost. 


Big question . . Finally, still to be 
faced is a question: are we doing 
enough to mobilize our resources 
for the trade war? 

Intelligence sources tell us the 
Soviets have geared their educa- 
tional system to produce great num- 
bers of students trained in foreign 
languages and ready to_ serve 
abroad. Over 3,000 communist tech- 
nicians are already active in un- 
derdeveloped countries, and about 
2,000 students from these areas are 
undergoing training in Soviet cen- 
ters. 

Private investment programs can 
be a big factor in the diffusion of 
“know how” from the west to the 
underdeveloped nations. Still to be 
seen, however, is whether it will 
move fast enough, and with suffi- 
cient determination. ” 


Send for these 
Free Market Facts 


| 
' Air Conditioning & 

Refrigeration 

[] The Refrigeration & Air Condition- 
ing Wholesaler, 7147R. 

[] A Study Of Firms Engaged in The 
Business Of Air-Conditioning, Heat- 
ing & Commercial Refrigeration, 
Z169R. 

From: REFRIGERATION AND 

AIR CONDITIONING BUSINESS 





Fluid Power 

[] Market Study For Fluid Lines & 
Cylinder Tubing. 

Market Study For Valve Solenoids. 

From: APPLIED HYDRAULICS 

AND PNEUMATICS 
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x Power Transmission 

= A discussion of the markets for 

Ce ; 

e gears, speed reducers, bearings, 

z couplings, clutches and other power 

z transmission devices, #221D. 

¢ From: POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN 
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Material Handling 

[|] How Does Industry Buy Material Han- 
dling Equipment In Cleveland, *230F. 
Material Handling Reader Response 
Study, *163F. 

From: 

MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 





Office Products 
[] The Characteristics Of The Market 
For Office Equipment, *144M. 


From: MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 





Precision Castings 

[] Correlation Of Die Casting Sales To 
Inquiries, 7174P, 
Precision Metal Molding Production 
Data Book for 1958, =143P. 

From: PRECISION METAL MOLDING 





Industrial Safety 
[_] Market For Floor Cleaning Machines. 
{-] Market For Safety Equipment. 


From: OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 





Welding 

[] A Study of 1093 Of The Nation's 
Leading Independent Welding Sup- 
ply Distributors, 237W. 
Welding — Study Of Reader Buy- 
ing Power, 7189W. 

From: INDUSTRY & WELDING 





Marketing Department 

THE INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
812 HURON ROAD - CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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The Marketing Team at Proto Talks to Chilton 
“Our ads in the trade and industrial press 


Proto Tool Company of Los Angeles is a manufacturer of mechanics’ hand tools. From its start as a 3-man 
blacksmith shop in 1907, it has grown to national importance within the industry. The company has long 
enjoyed a reputation for being unusually advertising and promotion minded. Also it has long embraced the 
marketing team concept—of weekly staff meetings to keep Sales, Merchandising, Advertising and Research 
fully informed and in gear with current and planned programs. Among the regular members of this group are 
Marvin S. Bandoli, Senior Vice President for Marketing; Henry J. Zellweger, Director of Merchandising; 
Richard E. Reich, Sales Manager; and Jay Womack, Advertising Manager. 

We recently questioned these seasoned and successful men about the use and value of the trade and 


industrial press as an advertising medium. Highlights of thei: remarks make interesting reading. 


Mr. Bandoli says, ‘‘While much of our adver- 
tising is, of necessity, addressed to the con- 
sumer, we couldn’t imagine ourselves in a 
situation where we did not depend on trade 
and industrial books to perform the workhorse 
as well as the creative function in advertising 
our products .. . We need the trade press not 
only to describe our products, but also to help 
acquaint our distributors and dealers with the 
advertising sales support we give to help move 
our tools through the distributor and the 
dealer to the ultimate consumer.”’ 





save time where it counts the most” 


Mr. Zellweger says, ‘‘... we have genuinely 
benefited from unprejudiced surveys made by 
responsible publishers in the trade and indus- 
trial field. These surveys—more comprehen- 
sive than we have been able to engage in on 
Our own—have uncovered new markets for 
certain of our products; have helped shape 
more effective copy appeals; have pinpointed 
areas needing special attention.”’ 


Mr. Reich says, ‘‘We refer to our full-time 
salesmen as Field Marketing Men, because we 
expect them to understand and employ to the 
fullest all the modern techniques of moving 
tools through the distributor and the dealer to 
the customer. Our men understand the pur- 
pose and value of our trade and industrial 
advertising... they merchandise our ads regu- 
larly to customers and prospects.”’ 


Mr. Womack says, “‘.. . selling time is always 
at a premium. Our ads in the trade and indus- 
trial press save time where it counts most— 
during the sales call—by having already helped 
acquaint the customer with the products and 
services we offer. And of course we acknowl- 
edge the selling effectiveness of our trade ads 
on prospects that we never have a chance 
to call upon.” 


Trade and industrial publications serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They make it possible 
for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground —at a time when they are seeking information 
and are most receptive to your message. 

Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a company 
with the experience, resources and research facilities to make each of 17 publications outstanding. Each covers 
its field with the dual aim of editorial excellence and quality-controlled circulation. The result is confidence 
on the part of readers and advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age » Hardware Age » The Spectator « Automotive Industries » Boot and Shoe Recorder « Gas 
Commercial Car Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone +» Optical Journal & Review of Optometry + Motor Age 
Hardware World + Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing + Distribution Age + Product Design & Development + Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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FOR ANNUAL REPORTS, CATALOGS, 
MENUS, BINDERS, CUT-OUTS, MOBILE DISPLAYS 


Here’s a “tough-as-nails” cover with a 


No. 1 Enamel printing surface ...on both sides 


QS uperturtr 


Coated Cower 


Supertuff is exclusive! It offers a combination 

of characteristics definitely unique: eye appeal that 

reflects the highest degree of quality and refinement; 

toughness that withstands the roughest usage and 

handling; and a printing surface, on BOTH sides, 

that is equal to the finest No. 1 Enamel. 

That is why Supertuff is found on the annual reports 

of so many leading corporations . .. why Supertuff 

menus grace the tables in so many famous dining rooms 
. why so many printers recommend Supertuff for 


catalogs, “spec” sheet binders, counter displays, etc. 


Try Supertuff; it will more than please you! 


Supertuff comes in ee 16 and 20 point. Prints 
letterpress or et. Takes varnish, la 
quer, Ienineting 


pertuff 


/ APPLETON COATED 





which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 
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GRANT 


THROUGHOUT 
THE 
HOUSE 





ROCKET 1008 8000 
SLIDING DOOR 
HARDWARE 


Sliding Door Hardware : with the 


Drewes Slides 


Pah 
Orapery Mardware * 
Tub Enciosures ashington 
Foiding Doors f 


Fetdng Panel Merde } NO. 2000 DRAWER SLIDE” | 
f GRANT SLIDING HARDWARE 


WO. 335 SLIDE 


Sidis dak biee naar cd the menicdastaninn Grant Cniches TS 
Grant Pulley & Hardware Corporation 9 
Hig eat Nigarte, New 9 ‘ ‘ 4 


Me buss 
siding Goer hardware Gr rma: sides 6 apery hardware ‘olding Goer) ud emciosare: pocket Pames pulls special siding ha teae 


AvousT tose 
aveusr tess 


Cartoon vs. interior display illustration 

= These two drawer slide ads recently appeared in the same issue 
of American Builder. Both ads used combined techniques of line 
drawing and photograph but to different degrees. The Grant adver- 
tisement emphasizes the line drawing in showing its product being 
used in home interiors. The Washington Steel Products ad emphasizes 
a cartoon drawing along with a close-up photograph of its product. 
Which ad attracted more readers? See page 98. 





complete 
coverage 


MEDIUM 





LS Rt 


KF 3 and SMALL 
-” 
Nig 


metalworking 
plants... 


only modern machine shop 

offers you... 

Largest Circulation . 

Largest number of 
Plants covered .....36,000 

Lowest cost per thousand $6.39 


.. - 54,100 


Plus outstanding proof of advertising 
results: Modern Machine Shop ad- 
vertisers regularly report more inquiries, 
more sales from inquiries than from any 
other metalmaking publication. 

With Modern Machine Shop’s massive 
circulation, you get the most complete 
coverage of all metalworking plants— 
large, medium and small—plus deep 
penetration of the larger plants. Its 
good, big circulation is scientifically 
designed to do a thorough job in 
America’s biggest industry! 


For results you can see, put your 
money where your market is... in 
modern machine shop 

431 Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Also publishers of Products Finishing 


and Products Finishing Directory 


Marketing 
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attracted 
more readers? 


® The Washington Steel Products 
ad attracted more readers. Its at- 
tention-getting humorous cartoon, 
followed by the product illustra- 
tion immediately let readers know 
what was being advertised and led 
them into the text. This ad was 
“noted” by 20% of the men and 
“read most” by 9°. The product 
was displayed in the photograph 
and illustrated in the small sketches. 


— 


os cose aman eoceer 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 97 





VW 


The Grant ad does not show off its 
product well. Even though the 
house is a tricky idea, the illustra- 
tion of the product is almost lost 
in both drawing and tiny photo- 
graphs. Fourteen per cent of the 
men readers “noted” this ad and it 
had a “read most” score of 6%. 
The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
are as follows: 


Washington 
Seen- 


Noted Assoc. 





Per Cent 


Cost Ratios 


GRANT 


¢ 











of Readers 20 18 


125 120 


A @& 


Seen- Read 
Assoc. Most 








Per Cent of Readers 


14 6 


Cost Ratios 107 142 


© Seen-Associated denotes the per 


the 


@ Read Most 


the per cent of 


or more of the 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
for example) for a specific ad and 
“orresponding median average cost 

ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 

>9f 175, for example, would 

the ad “stopped” 75% more 

Jers per dollar than par for the issue, 

r being 100 and representing the me- 
lian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
ve 100 is above average: below 100 


is below average. 





If you had 3 wishes... 


This construction genii would grant them quickly if 
you want to reach important readers in the highway, 
heavy, and heavy building construction field. 


1. CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS’ quality controlled 
circulation penetrates in depth the big-volume 
companies, but in addition reaches the one or two 
key men in many small companies. 

2. CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS maintains the high- 
est ratio of editorial to advertising of any con- 
struction monthly to carry job stories regularly m 
each major category of construction work. 

3. CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS’ impact format 

is 11x 15” not by quirk or fate. This size helps 
products assume realistic dimensions. 


Wish no more! Be certain your sales message ap- 

pears in the construction monthly that was first in 
advertising volume for the entire year of 1958 and 
the first three months of 1959! 


Contractors and Engineers 
A Buttenheim Publication, 470 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 20, N. ¥ 





Why does this man 
BUY this one 


Magazine .......... 








.»» While receiving as many 
as 15 others free? 


He’s the big volume contractor who sells, installs, services 
better than 70% of the total annual plumbing. heating. air 
conditioning product in the U.S. (between $7 and $8 billion in 


both construction and remodeling, at installed prices). 


As the man who really counts in this industry, he’s on mailing 


lists to receive as many as fifteen free trade books every month. 
Yet... he BUYS one business publication in his field. 


Now, nobody reads fifteen publications dealing with the same 
subject. Few even read five or six. Few really read more than 
one, thoroughly. And herein lies the strength of DOMEsTI 


ENGINEERING 'S real readership. 


This man doesn’t buy DOMESTIC ENGINEERING not to read, any 


more than he buys clothes not to wear, or food not to eat. 


He buys DOMESTIC ENGINEERING because he wants to read it. 
And he wants to read it because its editorial vitality is right up 
his alley . informing him, keeping him on his competitive 
toes, calling a spade a spade, stimulating him to action, creating 


new interest in every phase of his business. 


No publication can buy this kind of readership .. . it can only 
be earned. Here’s just one measure of the way in which 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING has earned its real readership: 


In the only regular editorial competition among business 
publications (sponsored annually by Industrial Marketing 
Magazine, originated in cooperation with the N.I.A.A.), 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING has won sixteen of the seventeen 
editorial awards made to plumbing and heating publica 
tions. These awards have been presented to DOMESTIC 


ENGINEERING under such categories as . 


Best Program for Readers 
Best Published Research 
Best Verchandising Contest 


Best Series of Articles 
Best Single Issue 

Best Original Research 
Best Appearance, Design. Format 


No amount of wishful thinking can earn such recognition 
Nor can wishful thinking make merely a “recipient” automat 


ically a reader... or convert mailing list coverage into readership 


[t takes month-in and month-out. year-in and year-out perform 
ance to make real, paid readership. And DOMESTIC ENGINEERING S$ 
real readership carries with it the most productive climate for 
vour advertising. . effective exposure among the contractors and 
wholesalers who really count. Write for further information. o1 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


The magazine that’s doing things for contractors who are going places! 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





For the men who modern machines and materials — tor prott / APRIL i959 


Construction 
Equipment 


KEEP PILEDRIVING CREWS ON THE JOB 


MAKE YOUR owy i 


insure your business life 24 
Best safety idea since the hard hat 57 


Contractor charts course to shop savings 83 


it focuses on one idea- 


the magazine 
that's buy-focal 


helping men who make buying decisions 


A construction firm we know employs 168 men. 
Three men make up the buying team: a partner, 
the general manager, the equipment superintend- 
ent. Not one of them carries a purchasing title. 
They don’t even think of themselves as buyers. 

But they buy plenty —and have to make some 
tough buying decisions. Which type of machine 
will do the job best? What make? Would it pay 
to lease instead of buy? How about financing? 
Durability ? 

Note how the editors of CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT Magazine focus on these questions as 
shown by the articles listed above. The whole 


editorial content is designed to help men like these 
three make better buying decisions. This focus 
is sharpened by what the editors leave out: obitu- 
aries, personnel gossip, and general articles. 

The way CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT focuses on 
buy-minded people is to have local equipment dis- 
tributors hand pick the men active in buying in 
their own territories. 

This means your advertising in CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT Magazine focuses sharply on readers 
who are always interested in useful informa- 
tion about equipment and materials used in 
construction. 


Construction Equipment 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York Ng P| 
A Conover-Mast Publication 
for the men who buy modern machines and materials —for profit 
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Company Communications 


AMA panel puts new life into 
sick communications medium 


An American Management Association conference 


proves that the panel session is still a fine 


means of communication . . if skillfully used 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


# There is certainly nothing new 
about the panel as a communica- 
tions device at a conference. Be- 
cause program chairmen have be- 
come a trifle careless about placing 
a half dozen miscellaneous people 
at a table and labeling them “ex- 
perts,” the panel actually has started 
to wane in popularity in some as- 
sociations. This is unfortunate, be- 
cause there is probably no other 
platform contrivance which, when 
properly arranged, can produce such 
a totally worth while cross-section 
of opinion. 

Panels need three elements, prob- 
ably in this order: 
1. A moderator with spark, good 
humor, infinite tact and a_ broad 
knowledge of the subject or sub- 
jects. 
2. A panel of experienced people, 
at home in the area of discussion 
and ready to talk about it. 
3. Provocative questions, which is 
another way of suggesting an in- 
terested audience. 


Three-star panel .. A few weeks 
ago such a three-star panel emerged 
at the mid-winter personnel con- 
ference of the American Manage- 
ment Association. Each February 
roughly 1,500 industrial relations 
people, including quite a sampling 
of upper executives with a consist- 
ent concern about industrial rela- 
tions matters, gather at the Palmer 
House in Chicago for a three-day 
session. Certainly one of the high- 
lights of the current semester was 
the six man panel identified as the 
“bread-and-butter session.” 

The chairman of the panel was 
Matthew M. Gouger, vice-president 
of General Aniline & Film Corp., 
who is also a member of AMA’s ex- 
ecutive committee and a vice-presi- 
dent. Ringmaster Gouger (both g’s 
are hard) made a name for himself 
in earlier years as personnel vice- 
president of Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Baltimore, and in the field of per- 
sonnel administration he is con- 
ceded few peers. As a panel moder- 
ator Mr. Gouger is strictly blue rib- 
bon. He kept his panel rolling along 
briskly and extracted what appeared 


to be just about the maximum audi- 
ence participation. 

The AMA committee in charge 
decided on a new conference tech- 
nique (at least it’s new in the per- 
sonnel field) and presented a panel 
which did not involve preliminary 
talks. committee in- 
vited questions to be submitted via 
boxes outside the meeting hall, and 
chairman Gouger tossed the hot po- 
tatoes around among his associates. 


Instead the 


No punches pulled . . Some of the 
potatoes were very hot indeed. There 
was no telegraphing of punches in 
the presentation of questions, and 
no reticence discernible in the 
panelists’ replies. 

On the panel were five vice-presi- 
dents: Nicholas A. George, Ohio 
Boxboard Co.; Edward G. Kasch, 
Kraft Foods Co.; Paul W. Kayser, 
American Airlines; W. L. Lohrentz, 
United States Steel Corp.; and Wal- 
ter H. Powell, International Resist- 
ance Co. The sixth panelist was Dr. 
Dale Yoder, visiting 
the Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University (on leave from 
the University of Minnesota). Dr. 
Yoder is one of the country’s ablest 


professor in 


authors and lecturers on personnel 
matters. 

The questions to all appearances 
reflected the topics that are on the 


minds of personnel people around 
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the country. That’s what made the 
panel particularly useful to the per- 
sonnel man. The delegate from 
Portland, Me., went away knowing 
what the delegate from Portland, 
Ore., was thinking about. 

And exactly what is he thinking 
about? To name a few: 

He’s interested in knowing what 
the strike situation is going to be in 
1959 (not as serious as it threatened 
to be some two or three months 
ago). 
® He wonders whether industry at 
long last should get actively into 
politics (he isn’t sure, and he rec- 
ognizes that many companies will 
pull up short of doorbell ringing). 
® He is curious about right-to- 
work legislation (he thinks it prob- 
ably had a death blow last Novem- 
ber but still is strongly sympathetic 
to it) 
® He would like somebody to tell 
him what labor legislation will be 
passed in the present Congress (at 
the time of the meeting it looked 
like a watered-down version of the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill would make the 
grade—not a good law by most per- 
sonnel men’s standards). 

@ He has some anxiety over white 
collar unionization (it doesn’t ap- 
pear to be ominous, but it’s some- 
thing every personnel man should 
keep his eye on). 

® He is 


growing union power (he _ should 


mightily disturbed over 
be a lot more disturbed than he is) 
@ He is puzzled over the possibili- 
ties of organizing foremen 

The majority of the panel sug- 
gested that a strike was upcoming 
in the steel industry this year, al- 
though none appeared to feel that 
it would be too lengthy or burden- 
some. This viewpoint proved in- 
Lohrentz of U. S. 


Steel, who expressed pleasure over 


teresting to Mi 


having come to the meeting so he 
could get the answer to that ques- 


tion (laughter and applause). 


Settle three points . . Although 
some topics are always left up in 
the air after a panel has vivisected 
them, there are other subjects that 
seem to be disposed of satisfactorily. 
At least in the Palmer House corri- 
dor where the delegates assembled 
after sessions to rehash each ses- 
sion’s content, there seemed to be 


wide agreement on these points: 
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1. Management as a whole was 
badly jolted by the 1958 election. 
There will be much greater political 
activity on the part of industry 
1960—this 
accel- 


prior to November, 


doesn’t necessarily mean 
erated personal action at the voter 
level, but it does mean heavier 
persuasive barrages from compa- 
nies on the subject of politics. (You 
should know what’s going on—it’s 


more than you think.) 


2. Although the economic improve- 
ment seemed to leave management 
more vulnerable for heavy wages 
and allied demands at the bargain- 
ing table this year, there is no par- 
ticular feeling that the union-man- 
agement conference will end up in 
turmoil. The unemployed are still 
plentiful, and not many delegates 
at the AMA conference feel the 
economic recovery is close to com- 
plete. So labor is expected to take 


it fairly easy. 


3. Employe communications _ has 
moved squarely into the limelight. 
On many company agendas, em- 
ploye communications is close to 
the top (the runaway performance 
of labor at the polls last November 
did it). There will be stronger, firm- 
er, more consistent employe com- 
munications. As one panelist pri- 
vately expressed it, “We don’t pro- 
pose to get caught napping again.” 


Men of few words . . The AMA- 
Gouger panel proved to be a re- 
freshing experience, thanks princi- 
pally to a truly expert moderator 
and the substantial skills of the 
penelists themselves. Dr. Yoder, an 
old hand at fending for himself on 
public platforms, reminded some 
members in the audience of the 
little boy who starts a fight among 
his playmates, then withdraws 
quietly and watches the fray take 
place. In panel presentations, this 
helps keep the show a-rolling, and 
it is entirely possible that panelist 
Yoder was put up to the job. 
Another standout was Mr. George 
of Ohio 


strated a magnificent capacity for 


Boxboard, who demon- 


saying precisely what he meant in 


the fewest possible words. The 


temptation dangled before panelists 
io make a speech is almost over- 
powering, but Mr. George resisted 
it to the extent of answering one 


question in three words and two 
questions in one each. 

In personnel administration, no 
show takes precedence over the 
AMA mid-winter conference. This 
is the appropriate meeting ground 
for the people in the craft, and it is 
hard to imagine how an industrial 
relations or labor relations man 
could fill out his year without the 
base-touching which attendance at 
this conference involves. This year’s 
program seemed entirely up to the 
high AMA standard. 

(If this copy of IM happens to fall 
into the lap of a program chair- 
man athirst for a speaker, let him 
proceed at once to be in touch with 
Dean James Hayes of the School of 
Business Administration, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh. Just as a 
postscript, this is the man you are 
looking for, and it doesn’t seem to 
matter too much what the subject 
is; he will do very well with it.) # 





B-I-F joins state, industry 
in ‘old time’ forum sessions 


In the belief that state and in- 
dustry cannot exist separately, 
B-I-F Industries, Providence, R. I., 
took a step toward dispelling the 
idea that they can—or should. B- 
I-F, manufacturer of meters, feed- 
ers and controls, conducted an “old 
time” forum for employes and 
guests. The purpose: to improve 
understanding of the problems, and 
the interrelationships, of state and 
industry. The forum took place in 
three sessions over a month-long 
period. 

Since the company is located in 
Rhode 
cented the Rhode Island industrial 
climate. Speakers included political 
(although the forum was 


Island, the meetings ac- 


figures 
non-political in nature), an at- 
torney and industrial leaders. Ques- 
tion-and-answer sessions followed 
each meeting. 

“The forum was immensely suc- 
cessful,” reported Earl H. Bradley, 
B-I-F stimulated 
thinking and ultimately 
leads to action. 


president. “It 
thinking 


“It is hoped the forum idea catches 
industry,” he added. “All 
of us need the jolt and stimulation 
of new ideas from different view- 
points.” % 


on in 





THE PLANT ... became the eighth important business 
magazine published by HITCHCOCK on March 1, 1959. 
Plant Publisher Bill Watt and Editors H. E. Hollensbee, 
Ed Poole and Dick Kallinger have all joined the Hitchcock 
team. 

All the facilities of the growing Hitchcock organization, 
one of the few complete publishing companies in the 
nation, will be used to make The PLANT even more valuable 
to both readers and advertisers 


“PLANT 





SPECIAL REPORT ON 


PLANT LIGHTING 


THE PLANT .... reaches the broad plant engi- 
neering and maintenance market comprised of the 
manufacturing, extracting, power and service in- 
dustries. This huge market invested an estimated 
22 billion dollars for machinery and equipment 
in 1958—plus another 10 billion dollars for ex- 


pansion, modernization and construction of plant 


structures. 


THE PLANT ... reaches key men responsible 
for the complete function of plant engineering. 
These men specify and buy plant equipment for 
all mechanical services and supervise its instal- 
lation, operation and maintenance. You get direct 
penetration of this huge market with 48,000 copies 
every month . . . BPA audited, SIC coded and 
100°° verified. 


THE PLANT’s editors are graduate engineers with 
first hand plant experience. They know the prob- 
lems and the needs of the market they serve. Ar- 
ticles are authoritative, concise and informative. 
The departmentalized format of its contents facili- 
tate reading and reference . . . resulting in high 


readership and response. 


Schedule your advertising in THE PLANT to reach 
and sell the key men who specify and buy plant equip 
ment. Send for complete data file on this important market 
today 


Since 1898 


hitchcock 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Wheaton, Illinois 





| K 
ARKETIZING 


for BAKER 
PERKINS 


A noteworthy illustration of 
marketizing* that does an effec- 
tive selling job is this Baker 
Perkins program for 1959: 
@ 26 pages of advertising in 4 pub- 
lications 
a well-planned direct mail effort 
Baker Perkins catalog in CHEM- 
ICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
cross-references to CEC for “‘ad- 
ditional data” in advertising and 
direct mail 
sales staff fully acquainted with 
the program 


Like a radio 
with all its tubes 


...to effectively get your sales 
message “across” your market- 
izing* campaign must be com- 
plete. If even one important seg- 
ment is eliminated, coordination 
is lost and the power of the rest 
is diminished. For example, to 
successfully build sales of process 
equipment and materials of con- 
struction in the CPI, always 
provide enough funds to include 
your complete catalog in CEC. 


In over 15,000 plants 


copies of CEC are on hand all 
year long furnishing products in- 
formation to your primary pros- 
pects. CEC will make all your 
marketizing* dollars work 
harder. 

a 


MARKETIZING ...a method of devel- 
oping industrial sales and 
product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales 
strategy — advertising — 
direct mail —and effective 
catalog distribution. 


ts CHEMICAL 
a, ENGINEERING 
q? CATALOG 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


For complete information, 
consult our ‘‘tell-all’’ pages in SRDS 


for equipment, 
engineering 
services, 
materials of 
construction 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


How does small show 


exhibitor get action? 


Here’s a ‘do’s and don'ts’ checklist for 


increasing response to your trade show exhibit 


s I exhibit in two or three trade 
shows a year. They are attended 
largely by engineers and technical 
men. Unfortunately, I do not have 
an exhibit manager or specialist on 
my staff, as do some of the larger 
companies who participate in ten 
or fifteen (or more) shows a year. 
My exhibits are planned and mas- 
terminded in between dozens of 
other projects, and probably I do 
not give them ample time or con- 
sideration. Response or results from 
my exhibits are not good . . or at 
least not as good as I think they 
should be. I have resolved to try to 
do better in the future. Do you 
have any suggestions that might 
be helpful? .. Advertising Manager 
s Yes. . here’s a list of “Do’s and 
Don'ts” I think you may find help- 
ful. They’re from an_ interesting 
booklet prepared by Clapp & Poliak, 
Inc., show management specialists: 
@e Show how your products are 
made. 
e Have samples available of every- 
thing capable of being sampled. 
@ Show as complete a range of your 
products as possible. 
@ Show working, cut-away models 
of your products that make it easy 
to understand their construction 
features. 
® Show the greatest possible num- 
ber of different applications of your 
product. 
© Show 


examples of how your 


products solved design problems. 
@ Show your products in actual op- 
eration or in operating applications 
wherever possible. 

e Have a complete file of technical 
literature in your booth. 

e If you prefer not to distribute 
bulletins and catalogs directly to 
visitors, at least (a) have a few ex- 
tra sets for more urgent requests 
and (b) make it easy for visitors 
to tell you which publications they 
want sent to them later. 

@ Have available lists of your dis- 
tributors, dealers, regional repre- 
Remember that these 
from all 


sentatives. 
design engineers come 
parts of the country and want to 
know how to contact their nearby 
supply sources. 

@ Identify all items shown in your 
booth with detailed technical de- 
scriptions. 

e Have available complete techni- 
cal data about product perform- 
ances, potentialities, limitations, 
competitive superiority. 

® Staff your booth with engineers 
who can discuss 
design problems at a technical level. 


. not salesmen. . 


® Don’t over-sell or over-commer- 
cialize. 
® Don’t rely on photos, sketches, 
eye-catching backgrounds and gim- 
micks. Design engineers want to 
see and handle actual products. 
® Don’t underestimate the design 
engineer’s thirst for technical in- 
formation. You can provide much 
Continued on page 108 





Check this chart to see how Air 
Engineering’s circulation covers the 
air conditioning, air moving, and air 


pollution control markets 
? 


> 


If you sell air moving equipment, industrial air 
conditioning equipment, or air pollution control 
equipment, Air Engineering is your best advertis- 
ing medium. Here’s why: 


1. Air Engineering reaches over 6,000 Plant 


Engineers . . . the men who buy! 


2. Air Engineering reaches and influences over 
2,000 Consulting Engineers, Architects and 
mechanical contractors . . . the men who design, 
specify and install equipment. 


3. Air Engineering reaches over 2,000 govern- 
ment code enforcement authorities . .. men who 
are constantly working to improve our atmos- 
pheric conditions. 


This adds up to a concentrated, specialized 
readership of 10,000 men directly concerned with 
the increasingly complex problems of air. 


With the first issue of Air Engineering, the need 
for multiple publication lists is eliminated. Air 
Engineering covers your primary markets for air 
moving, industrial air conditioning and air pollu- 
tion control equipment. Your advertising dollar 
is not wasted on extraneous markets and indus- 
tries. To sell your equipment you must reach the 
men who RECOMMEND, SPECIFY ... and 
BUY! Air Engineering reaches them. 

CONTACT YOUR NEAREST REPRESEN. 
TATIVE for Market and Media File, full 


information and space reservations, 


B = BUYERS 


S = SPECIFIERS 


R = RECOMMENDING 
OR APPROVING 


ENGINEERS iN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, 
BUILDINGS, INSTITUTIONS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


AND ARCHITECTS 


FEDERAL, STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS AND 


THEIR SALES OUTLETS 


MECHANICAL 


CONTRACTORS 


ASSOCIATIONS, RESEARCH GROUPS 


TRADE AND TECHNICAL 








FANS AND BLOWERS 
AIR FILTERS 

AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
VENTILATORS AND EXHAUSTERS 
STOKERS, BURNERS, ETC. 


"STACKS, CHIMNEYS 


ODOR NEUTRALIZERS 

CATALYTIC PURIFIERS 

INCINERATORS AND WASTE BURNERS 
GERMICIDAL RADIATION 

DUST COLLECTORS 

AIR WASHERS AND SCRUBBERS 
SOLVENT RECOVERY SYSTEMS 
FUME COLLECTORS 


CONTROLS 
TEST APPARATUS 

ELECTROSTATIC AIR CLEANERS 
DUCT WORK AND ACCESSORIES 


NEW YORK: Robert MV. Price, 521 Fifth Avenue, MUrray Hill 2-1928-9 
CHICAGO: Rex Smith, 134.8. LaSalle St., FRanklin 2-8093 
CINCINNATI: Alfred Chadburn, 1661 Windermere Way, Kirby 1-0637 
LOS ANGELES: Justin Hannon, 4710 Crenshaw Blvd., AX minster 2-9501 
DETROIT: Al Schildhammer, 450 W. Fort St., WOodward 2-0924 


FIRST ISSUE APRIL, 


1959 .... CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 


1¢,000 





























For suppliers to 
appliance manufacturers... 


HOME 
APPLIANCE 


BUILDER 
BRINGS SALES... 


Reocd what advertisers say: 


21st RENEWAL—'‘'We had only one appli- 
Now I don’t think there 
is one appliance account we don’t have, and 
a good deal of the credit belongs to HAB.”’ 
MELVIN D. VERSON, VP-Marketing, Ver- 


son Allsteel Press Co 


ance account 


Ist YEAR ADVERTISER—''The results from 
advertising in HAB have been most gratify- 
ing. We authorized our advertising agency 
to schedule the same number of insertions 
for mext year M. P. CHRISTENSEN, 
Motoresearch Company 

\\ | 


“Wi, ah 


..Cbltulite {1 
IT CLICKS nN) 
WITH READERS 


Here's what readers say: 


@ “Out of the many, many trade magazines, 
yours is the one that I make a point of read 
ing each issue. Keep up the good work and 
the good taste JOHN ADAMS, Sales Man- 
ager, Adams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


e You are manipulating your material at 
a high standard of proficiency, as to content 
and balance, readability and literacy, . .. a 
superior job HERBERT S. GRASSMAN, 


Consulting Engineer 


@ ‘For several years I have intended writing 
you regarding the outstanding job on HAB 

as interesting and informative as some 
of the better articles in Fortune and Harvard 
Business Review.”’ RAY MOND A. RIC H, 
Leading Appliance Manufacturing Executive. 


© ‘We are all faithful readers of HAB here 
at Norge you have the most complete 
coverage of your field D. J. SHOOTER, 
Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corp. 


@ ‘Of all the technical journals I read, I get 
more sheer enlightenment out of HAB than 
any other S. K. WALD, Chief Engineer, 
Product Development, Youngstown Kitchens, 
American-Standard 


e “It is impossible to get along without 
HAB ( B. CLEMETSON, President, 
Heatrite, Inc 


e ‘You are to be commended for the excel- 
lence of HAB, particularly the editorial con- 
tent Appliance Engineering Manager. 


e '‘HAB provides the most comprehensive 
coverage of this industry . . . the only book 
I read from cover to cover."’ Manager, 
Market Research. 


HO 


> 
UILDER 


Since 1936 
Official Publication 
of the Institute of Appliance Manufacturers 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D. C. 
Phone ADams 2-8823 collect 
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PROBLEMS . . 


continued from p. 106 


of it through literature, catalogs, 
identifying signs. 

® Don’t crowd your exhibit. Have 
enough space for the products you 
want to show, for booth personnel 
and, of course, for visitors. 

® Don’t overlook a single oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate your prod- 
ucts in actual performance or ap- 
plication. 

The same booklet includes about 
100 remarks made by visitors at 
the Design Engineering Show a 
few years ago. Many of them are 
quite informative and revealing. 
Here are a few: 

e “More cut-away models would 
be helpful.” 

e “Many of the exhibits were too 
static in that they did not show 
suggested applications of the prod- 
ucts, nor provide impetus for pos- 
sible new applications He 

e “The booths need more gadgets 
set up depicting possible uses for 
their products . just seeing a 


parts is like looking 


series of 


through a catalog.” 


e “Many of the exhibits rather 
than merely displaying products 
should show them in operation.” 
e “I would like to see more tech- 
nical literature distributed by the 
people who display their products. 
They are losing a fine opportunity 
by not doing so.” 
e “I could not get all the catalogs 
I wanted.” 
e “I refuse to load my _ briefcase 
with one-shot, printed-on-one-side 
flyers that are prepared just for 
show handouts.” 
e “I would like to see the individ- 
ual exhibits designed to direct at- 
tention to the ‘What it does and 
how idea for each product.” 
e “Show how . . why and what 
are the limitations. The vendors 
seem to forget that engineers want 
mostly facts not overselling.” 
e “I suggest exhibits be manned 
with fewer salesmen more engi- 
neers.” 
e “Show products, not exhibits.” 
The 12-page booklet, on which 
most of the material in this column 
is based, may be obtained by writ- 
ing Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. & 





IM GALLERY 


New Penola president began 
career as lab assistant 


Stanley P. Gildersleeve, newly 
elected president of Penola Oil Co. 
(a marketing affiliate of Esso 


Standard Oil Co.), began his com- 


. - Names and faces in the news 


pany career as a lab assistant with 
what is now Esso Research & Engi- 
neering Co. more than 32 years ago. 
At that time, the company was a 
scientific affiliate of Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. 

Mr. Gildersleeve, a graduate of 
Yale University, later served as as- 
sistant marketing manager for Esso 
Standard in Pennsylvania, where he 
was in charge of lube-oil and in- 
dustrial sales. He headed the mar- 
keting of Paraflow, the company’s 
first lubricating oil additive, when 
it was introduced. When he left for 
three and one-half years Navy serv- 
ice during World War II, he was in 
charge of international marine lub- 
ricating oil sales for Esso. 

He returned to Esso in 1945 in his 
previous capacity and in 1950 was 
elected a director of Penola. 

He has been vice-president and 
general manager of Penola since 
1952. As president, he succeeds 
C. M. Davison, who retired. s 
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HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO 


GET AHEAD? A few short years after its 
founding, PRODUCTS FINISHING was widely 
established as the authoritative publication in 
the finishes-on-metal industry. Circulation 
growth and advertising effectiveness 
paralleled reader acceptance until 

today, after 280 issues, PRODUCTS 

FINISHING iS the unquestioned 

leader with more 

circulation in the 

plating field PLUS more 

circulation in the painting 

field at the lowest cost per 

thousand circulation! 








UNE Products finishing Fats 


.. make yourself at home in 
Products Finishing’s 
**COMFORT-COMES-FIRST”’ 
LOUNGE 


| | AT THE A.E.S. EXPOSITION 





COMPLETE 
**SHOW-IN-PRINT”’ 
« List of Exhibitors 
e Product on Display 
« Exhibitors Personnel 
e Exposition Floor Plan 
« Product Review Section 


the American Electroplaters’ Society 
CONVENTION and Industrial Finishing EXPOSITION 
Detroit . . . June 14-19, 1959 
June PRODUCTS FINISHING is an outstanding editorial 
and advertising event... 
EXTRA CIRCULATION AT THE SHOW 
EXTRA READERSHIP “AT HOME” 
.. throughout the finishes-on-metal industry, all eyes will be on 
PRODUCTS FINISHING. The June issue is a “must” for advertisers: 


MAKE SPACE RESERVATIONS EARLY 
Early Closing... May 5th... For Early Mailing (10 days in advance of Show) 


431 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE: 


Lath customers get 
personal service 
— photos prove it 





Going after new prospects is, of 
course, the major goal of any sales 
promotion campaign. But National 
Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., remem- 
bers that it pays, too, to keep cur- 
rent customers happy. 

The company is engaged in a 
metal lath promotion which carries 
individual servicing of orders about 
as far as such service can be carried: 





This is the second of 
IM’s Idea-of-the- 
Month Contest win- 
ners. The winning 
idea was submitted by 
National Gy psum’s 
Metal Lath Products 
advertising manager 
R. I. Allen. The con- 
test, incidentally, is 
still under way. De- 
tails appear on page 


112 





Every customer receives, along with 
his shipment, a photograph cf the 
shipment leaving the plant and a 


business reply card on which he can 
comment on the condition of his 
shipment upon arrival. 

The photograph (a Polaroid Land 
camera shot) and the comment card 
are enclosed in a four-page folder 
which announces: “Your order was 
delayed only 60 seconds!” Copy in- 
side explains that the shipment was 
delayed only long enough to sit for 
the shipping photo. 

“After utilizing all possible meas- 
ures of quality control in the manu- 
facture of every Gold Bond Prod- 
uct,” copy continues, “we feel our 
job is not complete until the mate- 
rials’ safe transit to its destination 
has been assured.” 

The customer is then told that he 
can examine the manner in which 
the shipping car was loaded and 
material braced to insure its safe 
arrival. 

The enclosed reply card not only 
asks for the general condition of the 
shipment. It requests suggestions 
concerning the company’s methods 
of bracing. 

The folder 


spread reproduced below) also pro- 


(front and _ inside 
vides space for National Gypsum to 
fill in shipping car number, date 
shipped, customer’s order number 


and the destination. 


Closed-circuit tv handbook 
includes handy cost guide 


A handbook offering guidance on 
planning closed-circuit television 
programs and introducing a sorely 
needed feature—a cost breakdown 
-has been prepared by Giantview 
Television Network, Ferndale, Mich. 

Also included in the 12-page 
guide is a checklist of when and 
how to use closed-circuit for selling 
or communication. The booklet de- 
scribes the company’s own closed- 
circuit network concept. Latest 
models of theater type television 
projection equipment for mass audi- 
ence closed-circuit reception are 
pictured and described. 

The cost breakdown section de- 
tails all cost items in program orig- 
ination, reception and line and loop 
charges. 

Giantview is a closed circuit net- 
work which manufactures its own 
receiving-projection equipment. 


Kaiser's new book 
tells all about foil 


Aluminum foil converting proc- 
esses are described in detail in a 
244-page book, “Kaiser Aluminum 
Foil,’ prepared by the Technical 
Publications Department, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Chi- 
cago. 

The book is designed to suggest 
new foil products to management 
and sales staffs and to suggest more 
efficient production methods for 
traditional foil products. 

More than 350 photographs and 
drawings are included as well as 
an index, cross-references and a 
glossary. The book contains ten 
chapters. The first four present a 
variety of end uses for foil, a dis- 
cussion of foil surface design tech- 
niques, descriptions of foil produc- 
tion and data on the properties and 
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Personalized 


Just long enough to sit for this shipping photo 


ob is moplete 











Cover of National Gypsum promotion (left 


delay, includes photograph of customer’s own shipment. Photo 


teases reader into opening folder, Inside spread (right) explains is snapped as shipment leaves plant 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 7) 


"WANT TO EMPHASIZE THIS, THIS, THIS” 























When an exhibit tries to tell everything, 
it often tells nothing! 


For maximum impact, your exhibit should have a 
single dominant theme, with other elements playing 
a secondary but related role—just like any good story. 

If your exhibit is crammed with many ideas, each 
treated with equal importance, the chances are you'll 
do justice to none. Part of our service at GRS&W is 
helping the client develop a theme and formulate the 
story he wishes to tell. 


Then by using effective design, and a combination 





~ 
ot 


of arresting colors, dramatic lighting effects, sound, 
motion, and other selling forces, we bring the sales 
story vividly to life in the form of an imaginative 
sales producing exhibit. 











If you want better ideas, better visualization of your 
sales story through exhibits, we suggest you call us. 
An experienced, creative-minded GRS&W account 
executive will be happy to discuss your exhibit prob- 
lem with you. 


DID YOU KNOW ... that now you can really “sound off” at Trade Shows by using a unique 
GRS&W Controlled Sound System which limits the sound-carry to the confines of the booth. 


GF Ss 


exhibits and 
&, V4 displays 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC. © 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


mn 


availability of the product. 

In the last six chapters, the basic 
converting processes and equipment 
used for aluminum foil are de- 
scribed. 

The book was 
written over a period of two years. 
More than 200 converting, equip- 


compiled and 


ment and material manufacturers 
are said to have contributed in- 
formation and illustrative material. 

“Kaiser Aluminum Foil” is avail- 
able without cost if requested on a 
company letterhead. Otherwise, a 
charge of $12.50 is made for each 
personal copy. 


Movie tells how to speed 
engineering drawing 


New short cuts and new savings 


drafting 
photographic 


in industrial operations 


through economical 
reproduction of engineering draw- 
ings are detailed in Eastman Ko- 
dak Co.’s new movie, “Photo-Re- 
production.” The film explains the 
photo-drawing technique which 
combines actual photographs with 
engineering drawings, thus cutting 
down on hours of drawing time and 
the ensuing expense. 

The 23-minute color movie is de- 
signed for showing to industrial, 


business and professional groups 


The SI World Reporter 
“TOUGH™ AREAS YIELD DATA 


a 


Hot off the wire . . GS! chose news theme for its convention booth, clinched point by 
renting UPI teletype and Unifax news photo machine. Booth was immediate hit 


particularly engineering 
Focusing on 


problems, the movie describes use 


manage- 
ment. typical cost 
of intermediates as “second orig- 
inals’ from which prints can be 
run off in desired quantities. 

Industrial groups or individuals 
may borrow copies of “Photo-Re- 
production” by writing Graphic Re- 
production Division, Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Idea 

of the 
Month 
Contest 





for the award 
ternal house organs, specialties, catalogs, audio- 
visual aids, exhibits, printed literature. You may 


eee This month IM presents its second “Idea of 
the Month” contest winner (see p. 110). You, too, 
have an opportunity to be a winner. 

Each month IM will select what the editors con- 
sider the sales promotion “idea of the month.” It 
will be described on these pages and to the origi- 
nator will go a special “idea man” trophy. 

Rules are simple. Just send the details to Sales 
Promotion Ideas Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill., with an actual sam- 
ple and/or photo of the item described whenever 
possible. No entry blanks or special forms are re- 
quired. .. And don’t worry about not being a writ- 
er. Just send the description; we'll do the writing. 

All types of sales promotion items are eligible 
salesmen’s aids, direct mail, ex- 


enter as often as you wish. 
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GSI’s ‘news’ exhibit more 
timely than today’s newspaper 


There’s nothing, as the saying 
goes, as old as yesterday’s newspa- 
per. Geophysical Service, Inc., a 
Dallas company which takes seismic 
soundings and performs related 
geophysical services, thought so too. 
When the company chose a “news” 
theme for its booth at a recent con- 
vention, there remained the prob- 
lem of giving the exhibit an up-to- 
the-minute flavor. 

The company did so by renting a 
teletype machine and a Unifax news 
photo machine and hooking them 
up to a United Press International 
wire. The constant flow of news and 
pictures ticking out of the gadgets 
proved to be a real crowd-puller. 

Theme of the exhibit, set up at 
the Society of Exploration Geophys- 
icists meeting, was “GSI provides 
up-to-date as to- 
morrow’s news.” A giant 6x8’ news- 
paper, called “The GSI World Re- 
porter,’ was created for the oc- 
casion and dominated the back 
wall. Flanking it were actual for- 
eign language newspapers from 
each of the cities throughout the 
world where GSI maintains offices. 
Rotating poles which carried photos 
of GSI activities throughout the 
world completed the background to 

Continued on page 116 


services as 





They gave a 
national advertiser 
these answers... 





>| 


QUESTION: “What construction publications 
(earthmoving and roadbuilding) do you find 
necessary to read regularly to assist you in your 
work?” 

“ANSWER: Readers preferred ACP Regionals by 
“an overwhelming 2 to 1 majority! More than 
all national construction publications combined! 


QUESTION: “If you were limited to reading 
only one construction publication, which one 
would you choose as being the most valuable in 
your work?” 

ANSWER: /n every instance, the ACP Regional 
far out-pulled all other publications. Replies 
showed ACP by a preference of more than 5 to 
1 against the combined figures of 4 national 
publications! 


QUESTION: “Are you or have you recently been 


publication 
preference 
survey 


The returns are in from a comprehensive survey con- 
ducted by a leading construction equipment manufac- 
turer. 50,000 contractors and key public officials were 
asked the questions below. Total return was 3,375 — 
or 6.7% of the sample. Here are the unbiased results: 


personally involved or influential in the sug- 
gesting, specification, selection or purchasing of 
heavy construction equipment?” 


ANSWER: The replies to this question disclosed 
that compared to any other publication or group 
of publications, ACP Regionals reach and in- 
fluence the men who buy or specify heavy equip- 
ment. 


QUESTION: “Of the construction publications 
you read regularly, which one do you feel car- 
ries valuable enough editorial and advertising 
material to assist you in making buying deci- 
sions for heavy construction machinery ?” 
ANSWER: Here again, ACP Regionals came 
through the 4 to 1 favorite over national publi- 
cations and were named the favorite in more 
than 50% of the replies. 


If you want a COMPLETE REPORT of this unbiased 
study — address: Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson, 1022 


Upper Midwest Building, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


DIXIE 
110 Trinity Place 


’ 


642 
Detroit, Michigan 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
6 South Orange Avenue 2537 Madison Avenue 
South Orange, New Jersey 
CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 

101 East 14th Street, P.O. Box 1074 
Indionap~lis 6, Indiana 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS 

715 W. Second Street 

little Rock, Arkansas 


2418-3rd Avenue 
Seattle 1, Washington 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 
Beaubien Street 

MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 

Kansas City 41, Missouri 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 


PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
855 Lincoln Street 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR 

1660 Beverly Bivd., 

Los Angeles 26, California 
TEXAS CONTRACTOR 


1400 S. Good-Latimer Expressway 
Dallas, Texas 


WESTERN BUILDER 


407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


Director of Advertising Services: Dovid M. Hyde 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-3520 





ON sells the 
Pipe Line Industry 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY is written and edited by pipe line men for pipe line 
men .. . a specialized publication for a specialized industry. PIPE LINE 
INDUSTRY carries more pages of specialized engineering-operating pipe line 
information per issue than any other pipe line publication. Reader acceptance 
is demonstrated by reader action—reader inquiries and requests for article 


reprints. To sell the pipe line market, use specialized PIPE LINE INDUSTRY. 
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Pipe Line 


InpusTRY 


Increase Selling 
Effectiveness with 
SPECIALIZED 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY 


An unmatched 89.59% of Pipe LINE INDUSTRY'S 
audited paid circulation goes to men directly interested 
in the pipe line business. Predominantly these subscribers 
are engineers, company officials, superintendents, foremen 
and contractors .. . all top buying power classifications. 
These men, who influence the spending of millions of 
dollars, are scattered throughout the far-flung industry. 
They must be pre-sold through advertising. And PIPE 
LINE INDUSTRY provides the right climate of reader 


acceptance for your sales message. 





Pipe Line 
/npusTry 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WORLD OIL (EP) HOUSTON ° TEXAS 


rt “World's Largest Oil Industries Publisher” 





USE ONE, TWO OR ALL THREE FOR SPECIALIZED AND MAXIMUM COVERAGE- 54,500 TOTAL CIRCULATION 
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the popular teletype and Unifax 
machines. 

Rental cost of the two machines 
for the three-day convention was 
$810. According to R. F. Alexander, 
GSI advertising manager, it is 
doubtful “if anything could have 
been built which would have gath- 
ered more of a crowd for this 
amount of money.” 


Caricature drawing artist 
attracts trade show traffic 


Everyone likes to have his pic- 
ture drawn. And everyone likes to 
peek over an artist’s shoulder and 
watch him work. 

Pitts- 
burgh, harnessed the twin themes, 
came up with a low budget trade 
show attention getter—and built up 
a booth visitors’ mailing list to boot! 
At the Iron and Steel Exposition, 
traffic by 


employing an artist to draw carica- 


Bloom Engineering Co., 


Bloom attracted booth 


tures of show visitors while the 
crowd stood around and literally 
watched the picture take form. 

A Vue-Graph projector enabled 
visitors to watch the artist at work. 
The device projected an image of 
the artist's work onto a large screen 

as he drew. The effect was that of 
looking over the artist’s shoulder. 
The screen was positioned so that 


(BLOOM 


ENGINEERING CO 


Over the shoulder . 


Bell & Howell 
Phillipsburg 


Clicks . . 


ON Ties 


HOLY CAR0 any 


SNAP 
YOUR 
FINGERS 


at Mailing 
Droblems 


Unusua! promotion piece from Bell & Howell Phillipsburg, Phillipsburg, N. J., 


was mailed complete with six metallic ‘‘crickets’’ to proye company’s automatic mail 
processing machine really ‘‘clicks’’ with customers. Cricke¥s, inserted into die-cut slots, 


point up six major features of mailing device. 


it could be seen from the aisle. 

Visitors, however, were not per- 
mitted to have their pictures—im- 
mediately. Finished work was 
placed on exhibit at the back of the 
booth and visitors were told their 
caricatures would be mailed to 
them after the show. Thus the mail- 
ing list was compiled. 

The remainder of the exhibit, de- 
signed by Gardner, Robinson, Stier- 
heim & Weis, Pittsburgh, was de- 
voted to sales messages in headline 


. Visitors at Bloom’s booth got to watch artist at work by means 


of image projected on huge screen. Effect was that of peeking over artist’s shoulder 


Visitors received caricatures by mail when show ended 
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form, supplemented ‘by case history 
photographs. 

The artist, who had so much to 
do with the success of the exhibit, 
was Len Redman, Chicago. 


Time cards prompt visitors 
to cover complete exhibits 


How do.you make sure visitors 
will completely tour a trade show? 

Brendan C. Hawkins, exhibit 
manager for the NationalHectron- - 
ics Conference, has taken a step 
Hawkins’ 
idea is to give cards to each show 
visitor. The cards are used in a 
drawing for door prizes. However, 
to be eligible for the drawing, the 
card must be stamped at six differ- 


toward the answer. Mr. 


ent stations. 

When Mr. 
ceived the idea he took it to Cin- 
cinnati Time Recorder Co., Cincin- 
nati, to see what could be done. 
Cincinnati Time Recorder came up 


Hawkins first con- 


with six of its commercial time 
clocks together with specially im- 
printed cards which the company 
also manufactures. The clocks were 
then positioned at six show stations. 

The idea apparently has met with 
success. Already twice tested at the 
National Electronics Conference, it 
appears to have become a _ per- 
manent part of the show, 





. . ‘And furthermore’ Herman J. 
Flounder Ill (who considers himself a 
“dynamic conservative’’) lays down the 
law on expense accounts to Flounder 
Foundry salesmen in scene from ‘‘Her- 
man Holds a Sales Meeting.’ 


Film peps up sales meetings 
(by tearing them down) 


Designed as a_shot-in-the-arm 
for sluggish sales meetings is a 
new film, “Herman Holds a Sales 
Meeting,” released by Rudy Swan- 
son Productions, Appleton, Wis. 

The film, intended as an _ ice- 
breaker to warm sales audiences to 
serious subjects, sets about its task 
by presenting nine minutes of 
pointed satire on (interestingly 
enough) the cliches of sales meet- 
ings. The film has sound and color. 

It relates the tale of the sales 
pow-wow of the mythical “Floun- 
der Foundry” and portrays the an- 
nual pep talk of Flounder’s sales 
manager, Herman J. Flounder III. 

Herman, assisted by his shapely 
secretary, Miss VaVa Voom, sat- 
irizes such hackneyed situations as 
the overloaded expense account and 
the filling out of voluminous week- 
ly sales reports. 

“Herman Holds a Sales Meeting” 
can be obtained on a daily rental 
basis of $50 from Rudy Swanson 
Productions, 1616 Lehmann Lane, 
Appleton, Wis, ® 





Scare ’em 


How to shake apathy 
out of prospects 


When this British agencyman set out to convince 


apathetic prospects that they needed fire escapes, 


he all but built a fire under them to prove his point 


By William Roderick Wilkinson 


# Some years ago I handled the 
advertising for a small foundry in 
Great Britain which made and 
erected fire escapes for factories, 
hospitals and large private houses. 
The problem put to me was how to 
improve sales of this rather expen- 
sive commodity in a market which, 
to say the least, was apathetic to the 
need for fire-safety. 

One thing was obvious right from 
the beginning of our thinking about 
the problem: No one would install a 
fire escape on an existing building 
unless he could see the necessity 
quite graphically, and the only ‘ne- 
cessity’ which can be seen, in this 
case, is a fire itself or signs of its 
damage. 

Since arson is hardly the normal 
work of an advertising agency, I fell 
back on the philosophy about Mo- 
hammed and the mountain. I would 
show the potential customers a fire 
—and explain to them the vital need 
of a fire escape stairway. This is 
how we went about it. 


> First, I arranged to have a Lon- 
don press clipping service supply 
me with news clippings of all fires 
as quickly as possible after publica- 
tion. 


> Second, I had printed a quantity 
of folders explaining the need for 
fire-escape stairs and pointing out 
the possible consequences of not 
having them. This folder illustrated 
my client’s stairways and included 
price information. 


>» Third, I had multigraphed a sim- 
ilar quantity of letters respectfully 


drawing the readers’ attention to a 
nearby fire and ending with “the 
next fire may be on your premises.” 


> Fourth, I had printed a quantity 
of business reply postcards asking 
my clients to send a representative 
to give advice on stairway erection. 

The folders, letters and postcards 
were sent to a London direct mail 
house with instructions to hold 
them until they received our orders. 

This is how the operation worked. 
We received a batch of cuttings re- 
porting fires all over the country. I 
selected perhaps three of these — a 
large fire on Merseyside, a paint- 
work blaze at Newcastle, and a fire 
in a jute mill in Dundee. Then I 
telephoned the direct mail house 
and had them prepare three separate 
mailings to top management per- 
sonnel within each fire area. 

This is what the addressees re- 
ceived—a multigraphed letter draw- 
ing attention to a fire in their 
own area, a folder about fire-escape 
stairways and a postage-paid reply 
card. In some cases the material 
was received by men who could 
look out of their windows and see 
the last wisps of smoke from the 
nearby fire. Nothing could have 
been more potent. 

We did not expect a high per- 
centage of response to our scheme. 
After all, the consideration of a 
purchase as great as a metal stair- 
way is a long one involving much 
thought. The market is a difficult 
one to exploit and the product is a 
difficult one to sell. But the orders 
did come in. We got as high as a 2% 
inquiry return. And we converted 
half the inquiries into sales * 
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...we can't buy them all— 


—which one will do the best job?” 


Media Man: “Well, we know which book has the 
largest circulation among men who make the technical 
decisions. And you’ve told us that these technical manage- 
ment men make the decisions when products like yours 


are under consideration.” 


Account Executive: “1've studied the editorial in all 
of them—even sat down with some of your own engineers 
and went over the articles I couldn’t understand. They 
helped me figure out which one does the best editorial job 


on technical problems of the sort that face technical man- 
agement on all sides of the industry—whether spacecraft, 


aircraft or missiles.” 


Ad Manager: “Well, if you both agree on the one that 
reaches most of the men we want and you're sure the same 
one does the best technical editorial job for them, all I 


want to know is—can this publication prove it is read?” 


Note: Sounds like they were both talking about Space/Aeronautics 
(though they may still be calling it Aviation Age)... and, yes sir, 
we can prove it is read. We’d welcome a chance to show you the 


evidence so you can judge for yourself. 





SALES PROMOTION IDEAS.. 


Here’s how Cyanamid’s Metal Chemicals Section 
faced the age-old problem of cleaning 

a mailing list. The success of the approach 

is indicated by the fact that 

the campaign drew an 81 %, response—which not 
only brought the list up to date, but 

also added nearly 500 new names 


First mailing . . Cover of first mailing showed two sailors, 


who also needed an assist. 


Here’s how Cyanamid cleaned its 


By Alla O’Brien 


yertising Department 


# Not long ago, we decided to 
start a new direct mail campaign 
for our Metal Chemicals Section. We 
were faced with a problem, how- 
ever. The mailing list had not been 
checked for some time. 

The existing list was an excellent 
base for us in that it represented 
every industrial firm known to be 
interested in our products; but the 
names of individuals were not up 
to date. (Various estimates show 
that, during a year’s time, there is 
a 25-60° turnover of people who 
are promoted, change jobs, change 
address, or make some other move.) 


Clean-up mailing . . On this 
basis, Vin O’Sullivan, ad manager 
for the section, decided that we 
would have to “clean up” our ex- 
isting list before using it for the 
selling campaign. 

Our sales force could be de- 
pended upon to assist us, of course, 
but we could not ask the men to 
undertake the tremendous job of 
a complete check. Therefore, Mr. 
O'Sullivan and Bert Frisch of B. W. 
Frisch & Co., our direct mail agen- 
cy, planned a series of provocative 
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mailers that would get the required 
answers for us. 

The primary purpose of the list 
cleaning, of course, was to get as 
much information as possible on 
change in name, address and job. 
In addition, we wanted to know 
whether we were reaching the 
right man, whether or not he 
wanted our material, and whether 
there were others in his firm in- 
terested in Cyanamid’s literature 
and direct mail. 


Concentrated effort . . The exist- 
ing list comprised only 1,862 names. 
A concentrated effort, therefore, was 
possible, and Messrs. O’Sullivan and 
Frisch decided to send out three 
mailers, six weeks apart. The first 
went to all 1,862 names; the sec- 
ond was mailed to all those that 
did not respond to the first; and 
the third went to all those not an- 
swering the first two. As the re- 
sponse to each mailing came in, the 
names were sorted to avoid follow- 
ing up on someone who might al- 
ready have answered. 

It was essential, of course, to do 
everything possible to attract im- 
mediate attention and to encourage 
maximum response. So, our first 
two mailers were studio-type cards, 
4x10”, printed on bright colored 
stock with matching envelopes. 


The cover of the first studio card 
carried a cheery cartoon of two 
sailors obviously “under the in- 
fluence,” with one listing badly and 
the other trying to hold him up. 
The headline said, “We need an as- 
sist . . . in checking our list!” The 
cover of the second card carried 
the headline, “Why don’t you 
write?” The cartoon showed aman 
bound and gagged at his desk, on 
which a pen was ready for use. He, 
of course, was unable to get at it. 


Frank, to the point . . The inside 
of each card carried a friendly, 
chatty note. The first explained that 
we wanted to be sure we were 
reaching the right person with in- 
formation that would help him on 
his technical questions. But, on the 
other hand, we didn’t want to be 
pestering him with literature use- 
less to him. We asked him to help 
up by providing information we 
needed. All he had to do was check 
one or more of the boxes next to 
the questions on the opposite page, 
tear off, and mail back to us. 
The inside message on the “Why 
don’t you write?” card repeated the 
theme. We said that a few weeks 
ago we had sent a card saying, “We 
need an assist . . . in checking our 
list . . . and, sir, there’s been no 
answer. If you’ve been ‘tied up,’ we 
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Second mailing . 
“tied up’’ and unable to write. 


mailing list 


can understand the delay.” We said 
again that when “mailings are mis- 
directed, they are a nuisance to you 
and wasteful to us.” Then we 
pleaded for answers. 

The questions in each mailer were 
identical. The stencil of our con- 
tract’s name and address, exactly as 
it appeared on the mailing envelope, 
was run above the questions. He 
merely checked the proper boxes 
and indicated any necessary changes 
in his name or address. In addition, 
he could suggest others in his firm 
that should receive our material. 
Naturally, the reverse side of the 
questionnaire (the back of the fold- 
er) was addressed to us, making a 
return postcard. 

The third mailer was a personally 
addressed letter asking for the same 
help. A miniature pencil, sharpened 
and ready for use, was_ scotch- 
taped to the top of the letter. 

The copy in the first paragraph 
emphasized Cyanamid’s reputation 
for furnishing the right tool for a 
job—thus the lead pencil to simpli- 
fy the job of checking the boxes. 
The reverse side of the letter car- 
ried the same list of questions for 
answer. And, again to get the high- 
est possible attention and action, 
we enclosed a canary-yellow, ad- 
dressed and stamped return en- 
velope. 


. Cover of second card featured man 


Third mailing . . 


A miniature pencil was taped to the 


third and final mailing piece—in keeping with Cyana- 
mid’s reputation of supplying the right tool for the right 


job. 


The response .. We tabulated the 
results after they were in. The mail- 
ings were directed to the original 
list of 1,862 names. Of these, re- 
turned envelopes or Form 3547 in- 
dicated 46 to be undeliverable. This 
left us with possible response from 
1,816 people. 

The figures show that, of the pos- 
sible responses, 1,472—or a tre- 
mendous 81%—replied. Of those re- 
sponding, 66.5% said, “Keep me on 
the list,’ (with or without address 
change) and 34.9% said, “Take me 
off.” 

But, 14.990 of those 
deletion gave us the name or names 
of the right person to contact. (This 
came through a last box on the 
questionnaire. It read, “There are 
several other people within our 
company who should receive Metal 
Chemicals’ information. Their 
names are listed below.”) 


requesting 


Economical, effective . . Through 
those who were kind enough to list 


other people within their company 
that should receive information, we 
added 488 new and important names 
to our list. We deleted, by request, 
294 names. We also deleted those 
not heard from and thus considered 
not interested in our material. 
But, we added those 488 names, 
making it just about the same size. 
The cost: negligible, compared to 
the value obtained. We figure com- 
plete production costs, art, printing, 
handling, postage, and return post- 
age to be less than $1,500. Per re- 
turn this averages out to about one 
dollar each. Per piece mailed, of 
course, the unit cost is much lower. 
Whichever way you figure it, it 
was an economical and effective 
way to make sure our efforts are 
going in the right direction. We are 
now ready to reach the right peo- 
ple with our selling direct mail. 
We are now going to use the same 
technique and folders to check 
larger mailing lists of other selling 
departments of our division. s 
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“HERE COMES THE BRIDE” sweet music for Textiles, U.S.A. 
Millions of yards of organdy, tulle, net and satin; linen showers 
by the hundreds of thousands—and male fabric finery, too. 
But that is only the beginning. Each year as more than 1,500,- 


A MILLION IS THE MAGIC FIGURE 
approximately 1,200,000 new homes. Starting rate this year is 
even higher. To supply the carpets, draperies, linens, bedding, 
upholstery America’s home furnishings —over 1% billion 
pounds of fiber were used in 1958. Where to in 1968? 


and last year America built 


000 weddings take place in America, as many new families are 
established. Textiles are keyed to population and family in- 
crease. Supplying clothing, household and industrial needs in 
an expanding economy make textiles a great “growth” industry. 


“WHO, ME, A TEXTILE USER?—Yes, bless you, all four 
million of you who will be born this year! Safety-pin 
britches, shirts, dresses, sweaters, bootees, crib sheets, 
blankets, fabrics ad infinitum. For children’s and infants 
wear alone mills of Textiles, U.S.A., consume 320 mil- 
lion pounds of fiber every twelve months. 


MOUNTING FIBER CONSUMPTION and dramatic develop- 
ment of new textile processes presents growing rewards 
to suppliers of Textiles, U.S.A. On opposite page, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES tells more about how you can cap- 
italize on this profitable market. 





Who buys textile machinery and parts? — motors, controls, drives, gears? 


Who buys materials handling, lighting and other equipment? 


Who buys dyes, chemicals, starches, lubricants, packaging and other supplies? 


Which leading magazine is read by these buyers for buying information? 


Which magazine gives you more for your advertising dollar? 


Get more business 
from TEXTILES, U.S.A. 


Major purchasing for Textiles, U.S.A. is done by mill 
Officials, superintendents and purchasing agents. TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES is edited primarily for this group. It has by 
far the largest circulation of the leading textile magazines 
among these buyers: 
Total Class 1 Subscribers 
in textile mills throughout the world 

Class 1: Textile manufacturing plants, officials, agents, managers, 
purchasing agents, superintendents, assistant superintendents. 


Textile Industries * Textile Worlds America’s Textile Reporter 
11,836 8,697 3,843 


Publisher’s Statements, 6/30/58 


Selling those responsible for textile purchasing is accom- 
plished through sales effort and informative advertising. 

Textile buyers look to textile publications for sources of 
supply—not to consumer magazines or general news and 
business magazines. 

Of all the textile publications, TExTILE INDUSTRIES has 
the largest circulation, the most responsive readership 
among textile mill personnel. T-1 features ideas and new 
equipment for buyers. It reaches more textile buyers for 
less money than does any other advertising medium. 

Certainly your advertising belongs in TEXTILE INDUs- 
TRIES. Place your major schedule there. You will get 
more for your money. You will get more business from 
Textiles, U.S.A. 


Of the leading textile magazines, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you 
the largest mill circulation, the lowest cost; per thousand. 


Total Circulation* Mill Circulation* % of Total 


23,484 21,185 90.0% 
Textile World . . . 25,350 19,701 77.7% 
America’s Tex. Reporter . 12,885 7,987 62.6 %o 


*Publisher’s Statements 6-30-58 
+Based on 12-time b & w advertising rates, in effect April 1, Textile Industries page 
cost per thousand is 6.1% lower than that of Textile World and 38.2% lower than 
that of America’s Textile Reporter. Note: Tabulation refers to total circulations. 
Concentrated on U.S.A. manufacturing methods, Textile Industries circulation is 
heaviest among U.S.A. mills; has even greater advantages among U.S.A. and 
Canadian mills. 


Textile Industries. . . . 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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bare 
beer 
bottles 








ing problems via one page ads in Fuller campaign. Ads about 
“milk stained chemise,’ “‘six sick sixpacks,’’ 


SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


bottles’’ document foul play which could have been avoided 


‘bare beer 


by using a Fuller adhesive. Ads get extra mileage through 
merchandising to Fuller salesmen. 


Fearless Fuller (and a blond) 


soive mysteries, sell adhesives 


® H. B. Fuller Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
sells a product which is hard to 
advertise in the traditional way. 
Fuller manufactures adhesives. 
Nearly every customer has a differ- 
ent adhesive problem. Therefore, 
Fuller is set up to sell “service” 
rather than “product.” 

But service ads, unless carefully 
planned, can be extremely dull. 
That’s why Fearless Fuller was born. 

Fearless, a Sherlock Holmes type 
character, with meers- 
chaum pipe and checkered cap, re- 
cently kicked off the company’s 
new one-pager series and was 
dubbed an immediate success. As 
well as Fearless himself, the ads 
contain facts on Fuller’s services, 
plus a dash of humor and a luscious 
blond named Miss Watson. 


complete 
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H. B. Fuller Co. makes its ‘‘service’’ ads interesting with the aid 
of a Sherlock Holmes type character with whom salesmen can identify 


“The case of the six sick six- 
packs,” “The case of the milk 
stained chemise,” and “The case 
of the bare beer bottles” (see illus- 
trations) each pose—and eventual- 
ly solve—an individual packaging 
problem, and in a painless manner. 

“Practically every buyer of adhe- 
sives has a different problem he 
needs solved,’ says Richard C. 
Johnson, Fuller advertising man- 
ager. “Due to differences in produc- 
tion machinery, material and énd 
use of his product, he may need a 
custom-built adhesive to solve his 
problems. Therefore, the main point 
we want to get across in our adver- 
tising is the service we can. offer 
in supplying the adhesives he 
needs. 

“But, just selling service in gen- 


eralities,’ Mr. Johnson adds, “often 
results in very prosaic, uninterest- 
ing ads. With the intense competi- 
tion for the reader’s attention in 
the publications our ads appear in, 
we couldn’t afford to let the ads be- 
come just ordinary. We think we 
have solved this problem and de- 
vised a good method of telling our 
story interestingly with the use of 
Fearless Fuller.” 

The ads are prepared by Olmsted 
& Foley, Minneapolis, Fuller’s 
agency. 

The character Fearless Fuller 
himself lends well to merchandising 
the ads to the company’s 60-man 
sales force. At the kickoff of the 
campaign, each salesman was given 
a meerschaum pipe along with a 
brochure containing reprints of the 


Continued on page 126 
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your advertising delivers both in MACHINE DESIGN 


Only a few out-and-out “inquiry books” can match MACHINE DESIGN’s inquiry-pulling 
power. And no other design magazine attracts as many engineer-readers, or wins so 
much of their reading time. 

MACHINE DESIGN is for you, if you won’t settle for less than tangible, 

measurable advertising results. 

And this year, when managements are suspicious 

of anything that can’t prove it’s paying its 

own way, is an especially good year to 

run a full schedule in MACHINE DESIGN. 


*Starch Readership Studies are available on 
thirteen issues of Machine Design. 


a |Penton @ publication 
Penton Building / Cleveland 123, Ohio 








Why 


modern 
castings 


Gets Results 


FOR FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS & SUPPLIERS 


EDITORIAL 


Over 600 of the country’s top 
foundrymen are active as techni- 
cal committee members of the 
American Foundrymen’s Society— 
they pool their knowledge to 
produce the latest and best tech- 
nical findings. AFS depends upon 
its official monthly publication 
MODERN CASTINGS—to dis- 
seminate this vital information 
on equipment, materials and 
} rocesses 

All of the AFS Technical Papers 
are now published in MODERN 
CASTINGS, supplementing reg- 


editorial material. 


CIRCULATION 


Fyery AFS member receives a 
copv of MODERN CASTINGS 
over 60% of the paid circula- 


tron goes to readers’ homes. 


Every known foundry in U.S. and 


Canada receives MODERN 


CASTINGS. 


These are only a few of the 
reasons why MODERN CAST- 
INGS gets results! 


modern 
castings 


Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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continued from p. 124 


first few ads in the series. Through- 
out the year, the salesmen will re- 
ceive reprints of the current ad of 
the month, along with direct mail 
pieces, postcards and other related 
literature. Deerstalker hats are be- 
ing considered as another promo- 
tion possibility. 

In pointing out one facet of the 
campaign, ad manager Johnson 
said, “You will note that in our 
ads we never actually show Fearless 
Fuller in a full-face view. We have 


done this intentionally. We want to 


convey the illusion that any one of 


our salesmen could be _ Fearless 


Fuller. This little 


makes the ads more intriguing for 


added touch 


both our salesmen and their cus- 
tomers.’ 

To launch the campaign, Fullei 
expanded its advertising budget. The 
ads, all full-page bleed, have been 
appearing monthly in Modern Pack- 
aging, Boxboard Ccntainers, Paper 
Film & Foil Converter and Modern 
Brewery Age 


Show exhibit offers free job 
information to engineers 


Unique among trade show ex- 
hibits was the booth of Careers, Inc., 
New York publishing house, which 
sponsored a free employment infor- 
mation center during the annual 
meeting of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers in New York. 

Careers, publisher of magazines in 
the vocational field, operated the 
center as a clearing house for up- 
to-the-minute job information for 
the more than 30,000 engineers at- 
tending the convention. 

Show visitors seeking job infor- 
mation were invited to enroll in 
Careers’ “national manpower regis- 
ter.” There was no obligation for 
enrolling. 

Sixty-two advertisers of 
Career: For The Experienced Engi- 


major 


neer and Scientist, a Careers, Inc. 
publication, displayed literature at 
the Careers booth on current oppor- 
their 
panies. In addition, a special pocket- 
sized directory, “Who’s Recruiting 
Where at the IRE Show,” was dis- 
tributed by Careers in behalf of the 


tunities in respective com- 








Fits . . Direct mail appeal to 5,000 management prospects of 


Michigan Blue Cross-Blue Shield 


letter explaining how Blue Cross-Blue 


programs just as neatly a 


puzzle is reproduction of one 


puzzle fits 


included jig-saw puzzle and 
hield would fit employe 
together. Picture on 


rganization’s new ads 





participating advertisers at the Col- 
iseum, where the meeting took 
place, and in all convention hotels. 

To encourage registration, Ca- 
reers offered a prize of a “night on 


the town” to the lucky winner | 


whose name was picked from the 
register at a drawing. 


RCA makes Spanish version 
of its electronics film 


Indicative of the growth of the 
electronics industry throughout 
Latin America, Radio Corporation 


of America has produced a Spanish | 


language version of its 16mm color 
film “Your Future In Electronics.” 


The film, which runs 22 minutes, | 


was previewed in New York at a 
reception for consuls general of 
Latin American nations and mem- 
bers of the Spanish language press. 

Designed to familiarize students 
and other interested audiences with 


the role of the technician in the | 


electronics industry, the film will be 


distributed throughout Latin Amer- | 
ica and other Spanish speaking na- | 


tions. The type of technician train- 
ing available through RCA Institutes 
is stressed in the movie. 


Speaking of the growth elec- | 
tronics is enjoying in the countries | 


to the south of us, George F. Maedel, 
president, RCA _ Institutes, said, 


“With this growth has come an ac- | 
celerated demand for technicians 
trained in the operation and servic- | 
ing of electronic equipment in that | 


” 
area. 


Kimberly-Clark publishes 
guide to printing 


An introduction to the mechanics 
of printing, designed for the lay- 
men who needs basic information 
on this subject, has been published 
by Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wis., paper manufacturer. 

Entitled “Fundamentals of Print- 
ing,” the 48-page booklet contains 
information to help planners, buy- 
ers and users of printed promotion 
increase the return from their 
printing budgets. Topics included 
are type selection, silk screening, 
plate preparation, proofreader’s 
marks, types of presses and print- 
ing economics. The 18 chapters are 
liberally sprinkled with _ tables, 
drawings and halftone illustrations. 





SORRY,OLD MAN ,WE BUY ONLY 
GAS DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT 








...and AGJ is the only magazine serving 
the GAS DISTRIBUTION people — exclu- 
sively. Straightline editorial for a distinct 
and separate $950-million industry. (No 
gas production. No gas pipelining. No 
waste circulation. Just plain gas dis- 


Study your product. Study your market. 
You don’t have to blow your budget all 
over the lot. Buy AGJ — the oldest book 
with the newest look — UP in total paid; 
UP in buying titles; UP in renewals. 


It’s so much easier. ..and more effective! 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 


BOX 1589, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 
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For quick sales boost — 
Bigger ad budget or more salesmen? 


‘Suppose your company’s immediate (next 12 months) goal was to 


boost sales volume by 10% and you were required to choose only 


one of the following two alternative methods to reach the goal: (1) 


hire more salesmen, or (2) expand your advertising program. Which 


would you choose? Why?’ IM asked these questions to three top 


industrial executives. Two ‘voted’ for advertising; one, for more 


salesmen. Here are their complete replies . . 


Understated conditions — 
increase advertising 


Donald L. Price 


# To increase sales by 10°—un- 
der the conditions you have speci- 
fied—we would have no alternative 
but to expand our advertising pro- 
gram. The conditions established by 
the question make it mandatory in 
our case. We would not have suffi- 
cient time to interview, select and 
train salesmen 

The Norton company manufac- 
tures abrasives, grinding machines, 
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refractories and _ other products 
which are classified as_ technical. 
Our training for abrasive engineers 
requires 40 weeks. After the trainee 
“graduates,” he is assigned to one of 
our sales districts where, in reality, 
he does “postgraduate” work for the 
next two or three years. Under the 
supervision and guidance of an ex- 
perienced sales supervisor he is still 
learning. In our planning, therefore, 
we must take into consideration the 
length of time it takes before a man 
becomes really effective as a sales- 
man for us. 

The question might be 
about why we would not consider an 
increase in our indirect selling force 
instead of our advertising. In our 
case this could be done through the 
addition of industrial distributors. 

The answer is this: we feel that 
we have a very excellent industrial 


raised 


distributor organization. We do not 
want to do anything to disturb our 
present fine relationships. For ex- 
ample, we have developed a coop- 
erative working program that spells 
out what the industrial distributor 
can expect from us—and what we 
can expect from them. 

In my opinion, a program of add- 
ing more industrial distributors pro- 
miscuously—to meet an annual ob- 
jective—could do more harm than 
we could ever hope to offset. Fur- 
thermore, their sales force would 
also require training, which—again 
—takes time. 

Considering actualit y—rather 
than the hypothetical situation 
posed in 1m’s question—this might 
be of interest to the “operating sales 
manager.” 

The Norton company is actually 
planning for an even greater in- 
crease than the 10% stipulated in 
the hypothetical situation. We ex- 
pect to realize this objective by a lot 
of hard work on everyone’s part. It 
is not a short-range program, be- 
cause we plan our sales objectives 
with the future firmly in mind. 

We may increase our advertising. 
We may increase our sales force. 
But—for the immediate months 
ahead—we expect to realize our goal 
by: producing better products if 


Continued on page 13] 











Here at MACHINERY we're busy uncovering plants — metalworking 
plants, that is — plus the buying influences in them. Doing so unearths a 
difference in metalworking publications. For example: 


Greatest Volume 
from Few Plants 


We know that today only 13% of 
the 60,000-odd metalworking plants 
in America do over 88% of the 
business. And we also know that, 
in those plants, small groups of 
“working executives” have the 
authority to specify and buy the 
tools, materials and equipment 
needed to keep production hum- 
ming. These are your top targets 
— your prospect plants and buyers. 


Roots out 
the Buyers 


Knowing those plants, MACHIN- 
ERY also identifies your target 
buyers by name and by title (many 
of whom are inaccessible to sales- 
men) . then makes sure that 
everyone receives his personal 
copy of MACHINERY every month, 
assuring you of a waste-free circu- 
lation in balance with the pattern 
of metalworking buying power. 


That’s the difference between MACHINERY and any other publication in 
the field. Vive la difference! 


























“When we’re out in the brush talking logging equip- 
ment we keep our eyes peeled for what loggers read. 
That way we know where our advertising should be 
put We’ve seen THE TIMBERMAN in more places 
than any other logging magazine ..on the desks of 
purchasing agents and logging managers in the head 
office, in the mills, in the cab of the ‘super’s’ pick-up 
and in a good many back pockets. And they read it, 
too! Because THE TIMBERMAN reaches the peo- says Mr. H. (“Burt”) Burton, 


ple we want to talk to, it’s the Number 1 magazine Logging Equipment Sales Manager, 
for our advertising.” Washington Iron Works, Seattle, Washington 





HOW mf BUSINESSPAPER ADVERTISING 
CAN HELP YOUR SALESMEN IN THE 
FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Firms like Washington Iron Works — whose TRAK- 
LOADERS are used wherever there is logging — have 
studied the reading habits of their customers for years. 
Like Mr. Burton says, THE TIMBERMAN is read 
by just about everybody with buying decision in the 
logging industry. There’s a good reason. For over a 
half century THE TIMBERMAN has brought its 
readers more accurate, detailed, helpful data about 
the growing, management and harvesting of trees than 
any other logging journal. Put THE TIMBERMAN 
to work now to help your salesmen and suppliers tell 
your product story to the huge logging/forestry divi- 
sion of the Forest Products Industry. 


* 
pet ee. 
THE : QD: 
Publishing Headquorters THE TIMBERMAN and THE LUMBERMAN 
731 S.W. Oak Street, Portland 5, Oregon — CApitol 2-1314 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS EVERY OFFICE IS A HOME OFFICE 


Portland, Ore., 731 S.W. Oak St., CA 2-1314 © Chicago, 1791 Howard St., RO 4-3420 * Cleveland, 
4500 Euclid Ave., EX 1-4180 © San Francisco, 500 Howerd St., EX 7-1881 * New York, 370 
Lexington Ave., MU 3-9294 © Seattle, 71 Columbio St., MA 2-1626 © Los Angeles, 3501 Eagle 
Rock Bivd., CL 5-7194 * Vancouver, B.C., 402 Pender St.W., MU 5-7287 * Atlanta, 2640 Winding 
lone, N.E., ME 6-2385 * London W.1, Eng., 130 Crawford St. (Corner Baker St.) WE 3624 © 
KélIn-Kalk (Cologne), Kantstrasse 22, Tel. 871752. 
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MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE LUMBERMAN 
THE TIMBERMAN 
PULP & PAPER 
MINING WORLD 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN 


PACIFIC LAUNDRY & 
CLEANING JOURNAL 


WESTERN BAKER 
PACIFIC WORKBOAT 
SEA AND PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT* 


WORLD MINING 
WESTERN BUILDING 
CLEANING.AND LAUNDRY AGE 


CONSTRUCTION WORLD 


PULP & PAPER INTERNATIONAL 


“ABC 
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possible; offering improved services; 
providing better representation, 
through improved selling  tech- 
niques; supplying more sales help to 
our distributor organizations; and, 
last—but not least—more effective 
use of the money set aside in our 
advertising budget. 

This type of program covers a lot 
of ground, and means a lot of check- 
ing. As it isn’t appropriate to go into 
all the details here, I would sum- 
marize my feelings this way: for any 
industrial company to increase sales 
—and we all want to—it’s necessary 
to take a look at all phases of your 
marketing program, to see if you are 
doing the best that you can. a 


Ad control easier than 
recruiting salesmen 


C. W. Truxell 


General Manager 


= Men capable of selling Diesel 
engines at full efficiency are seldom 
immediately available. Because of 
this, it would not be practical for us 
to increase our sales force to effect a 
10% gain within 12 months. Recruit- 
ing and training would take up most 
of this period. 

The successful GM Diesel sales- 
man is a highly specialized engineer 
who must have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the power requirements and 
the operating mechanism of hun- 
dreds of pieces of equipment in the 
construction, industrial transporta- 
tion, petroleum and _ agriculture 
fields. In most cases he must also 
have a complete understanding of 
the many factors involved in pow- 
ering workboats and pleasure craft 
from 20 feet and up. In addition, he 
must be well versed in the art of 
salesmanship. 

Because of these factors—and as- 
suming that the existing sales force 
was capable of handling a 10°) in- 
crease in business—we would en- 


deavor to increase interest in, and 
demand for our products through 
an expanded advertising program. ® 


Soil tillers top 
ad ‘sunshine’ 


J. A. Mclinay 


V President 


 Y 


= Put me down right away in favor 
of hiring more salesmen to boost 
sales volume. 

To be sure, there are some types 
of business almost wholly sold 
through advertising. In such cases it 
would be obvious that desired sales 
increases would be sought through 
increased advertising. 

But, since INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
speaks to an industrial audience— 
and our business at The Electric 
Storage Battery Company is what it 
is—my counsel is a strong, “Hire 
more salesmen.” 

Somewhere, long ago, I heard a 
wise man liken advertising to the 
sun shining on a garden. Carrying 
on the garden idea, a_ successful 
business needs good soil in the form 
of a fertile market . . . good seeds to 
plant, represented by good products 

. and proper cultivation and care, 
in the form of personal selling. 

Promotion, merchandising and 
public relations might be likened to 
the warm rains a garden needs. 

If you want a better yield from a 
garden, you don’t turn on more sun- 
shine. You roll up your sleeves and 
work the garden more vigorously 
with a hoe and elbow grease. If the 
garden is large enough, you employ 
more help to cultivate it and care 
for it. And when you do, it yields 
more. 

So, in industrial marketing, if con- 
fronted with the need to boost sales 
10%, I'd seek more workers in the 
garden to better work the soil. And 
I might find a couple of dollars to 
buy a little more warm rain, too. 
But if I simply bought more sun- 
shine, I might wind up with burned, 
dry ground, unworked, a _ parched 


crop and no better yield 
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Here is a man who knows the $7 Billion Missile Market..... the missile 
audience. He’s constantly briefed by the largest editorial staff exclusively 
serving this field and by the m/r research department. The editors of Missiles 
and Rockets—all specialists— keep him posted on rapid changes in the market 
—changes that bring big adjustments in both manufacturing and marketing. 


In just thirty minutes this man from m/r can reveal what’s in a missile for you. 
(3,000 subcontractors and vendors alone supply over 40,000 parts for just 
one Atlas ICBM.) If you are already active in the missile field, he can explain 
how you can sell more in Missiles and Rockets—the main source of accurate 
information in the missile field. Contact your nearest m/r regional office and 
prepare yourself for the most exciting half hour of your week. 


The representative from 


missiles and rockets’ 
offers you the 
most exciting 
half hour 
of your week 





missiles and rockets | 


World’s Largest Aviation Publishers 


1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Key Dealers Sell 


© 87% all WINTER AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 
© 92% all GRAVITY WARM AIR FURNACES 
89% all GAS-FIRED INSTALLATIONS 
© 94% all OIL-FIRED INSTALLATIONS 
© 92% all NEW CONSTRUCTION WORK 
82% all OLD (MODERNIZATION) HOUSE WORK 


89% of these KEY dealers pay to read 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 


These are the same dealers who report doing 84% 
of the Central Residential Air Conditioning. 


This is the kind of coverage AMERICAN ARTISAN 
seeks to give you in city after city. Our readers 
are the KEY dealer-contractors who do the bulk 
of Central Residential Air Conditioning, Warm 
Air Heating, and Sheet Metal Contracting. No 
other book reaches this concentration of buying 
power so effectively, so provably. See for yourself. 
Write for our Minneapolis Survey, our 18-City 
Study of Distribution, and the facts on AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, its 100% paid circulation, and the big 


® market it opens for you. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 6. Michigan 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS Chicago 2 
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Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications which 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their March, 1959 issues, listed 
alphabetically. First figure is for month, 
second figure is for year to date total. 

American Funeral Director "9/26 
Automotive News 12/30 
Aviation Week 55/150 
Bakers Weekly 6/15 
Billboard 15/13 
Chemical & Engineering News 730/80 
Chemical Engineering 12/34 
Construction Bulletin 19/51 
Construction Digest 13/42 
Constructioneer 710/22 
Control Engineering 8/24 
Electrical Engineering 10/34 
Electrical World 97/15 
Electronics 155/145 
Engineering & Mining Journal 5/13 
Engineering News-Record 134/95 
Florists’ Review 81/253 
The Foundry 8/23 
Graphic Arts Monthly 37/107 
Iron Age 116/53 


The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 6/18 


Journal of the American Medical 
Assn. 

Knitting Industry Weekly 

Lumberman 

Mechanical Engineering 

Metal Finishing 

Michigan Contractor & Builder 

Mid-West Contractor 

Modern Hospital 

National Jeweler 

National Provisioner 

New England Construction 

Nucleonics 

Oil & Gas Journal 

Pit & Quarry 

Power 

Printing Magazine 

Public Works 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 

Rocky Mountain Construction 

The Sporting Goods Dealer 

Telephony 

Texas Contractor 

Textile World 

Timberman 

Western Builder 

The Wood Worker 





NEW BOOKS 


.. for marketing men 


Case histories illustrate 
marketing method changes 


= Contemporary American Mar- 
keting is an easy-to-read collection 
of magazine articles about the eco- 
nomic facts of life discovered by 
well-known organizations which 
felt the impact of America’s “chang- 
ing market structure.” 

For the neophyte this book will 
be informative; for the seasoned 
marketing man it may be classed as 
casual reading. 

There is nothing academic about 
the book, except the profession of 
its editors, all of whom are from the 
Marketing Department at North- 
western University’s School of 
Business: Harper W. Boyd, Jr., 
Ph.D.; Richard M. Clewett, Ph.D.— 
chairman of the department; and 
Ralph Westfall, Ph.D. 

Instead of showing “cause and 
effect,” the respective articles depict 
“action and reaction” — action of 
the buying public and correspond- 
ing reaction on the part of the 
business organizations affected. The 
liberal use of personal as well as 
company names_ should provide 


many a reader with the feeling 
“you are there.” 

Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Home- 
wood, Ill., is the publisher of this 
305-page book, which is priced at 
$5.95. 


Top management revelations 
disclose trail to top 


= How to Grow in Management 
synthesizes the opinions and ex- 
periences of America’s top level 
business leaders in a_ perceptively 
written catechism of executive de- 
velopment. 

As author James Menzies Black, 
former personnel division manager 
for the American Management As- 
sociation, points out, “. . . today, the 
opportunity that industry and busi- 
ness provide the ambitious person 
has never before been equalled. The 
man who wants to succeed, yet 
fails, cannot complain that the times 
are against him.” 

Sufficient respect is accorded the 
dictates of today’s successful (com- 
mercial) editorial style — the “How 
to...” presentation of vital mate- 
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“Only 
CIEN 


Covers 
Canadian 
Industry 
Twice 


a month” 


Information on new indus- 
trial products . . . that's 
the common denominator 
that ties together the 
readership of Canada's 
largest industrial new prod- 
ucts magazine. 


Read twice monthly by all 
the buying influences in 
Canada's manufacturing 
and service industries, 
CIEN provides you with 
the opportunity of telling 
.... and selling .... twice 
every month, at a cost 
comparable to half the 
number of insertions in 
some other media. 


CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


No. 1 Publication to 
Sell Canadian Industry 


All Industry Coverage 
— twice a month. 


The Most News of 
Industrial Products. 


GARDENVALE, QUE. 
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rial. Chapters like “How to Get 
Ready for that Bigger Job,” “How 
to Coach a Winning Management 
Team,” “How to Make Sound Ex- 
ecutive Decisions,” and “How to 
Hear Opportunity Knock” do con- 
tain heavy portions of the “mechan- 
ics.” They also include liberal doses 
of something more fundamental — 
the reasons why. 

Those on the way up as well as 
executives already at the top will 
find material of interest in this 
book. Selective reading is made 
easy by the book’s five logical divi- 
1) Principles of leadership; 
2) Human relations; 3) Decision- 
making; 4) Communications; and 
5) You can grow in management. 

This 246-page book is available 
from Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11. 


sions: 


Describes dynamics of 
present-day marketing 


# Marketing and Distribution is 
the descriptive title given to a col- 
lection of five lectures on “The Dy- 
namics of Present-day Marketing,” 
given at Yale University as part of 
the 1957 Turck Lecture Series. 
“Scientific Aspects of Marketing” 
is the subject discussed by Frank 
W. Mansfield, director of marketing 
research, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Mr. Mansfield’s disserta- 
tion covers “. . . five basic areas of 
‘marketing management’” — mer- 
physical distribution, 
personal selling and sales manage- 
ment, advertising and promotion, 
and fact finding the marketing 
research function. Heavy emphasis 
is given to the marketing research 
function, with much analytical 
comment devoted to methods, data 


chandising, 


significance and evaluation. 

Al N. Seares, vice-president, 
Remington Rand Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp., covers the field of 
“Marketing Intelligence.” After de- 
scribing the major from 
which market data can be obtained, 
Mr. Seares stresses methods and 
techniques of interpreting and 
evaluating the “intelligence.” He 


sources 
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concludes by outlining how to de- 
termine a sound course of action, 
based upon the results of that re- 
search. 

“Manpowering a Marketing Sys- 
tem” is the topic covered by J. A. 
MclIlnay, vice-president for sales, 
Ray-O-Vac Co. To Mr. Mcllnay, 
“manpowering” a marketing system 
consists of four aspects: acquiring 
the right men for the right jobs; 
organizing the marketing depart- 
ment correctly and properly placing 
the people within it; “maintaining” 
using much the 
same logic as the reasoning followed 


the manpower 


in spending money to maintain ex- 
pensive machines and equipment, 
and developing and improving the 
personnel within a given marketing 
team. 

Donald M. Hobart, senior vice- 
president and director of research, 
Curtis Publishing Co., discusses the 
problems of “Stimulating Consumer 
Demand through Manufacturing 
Customers.” Customers can be 
“manufactured,” according to Mr. 
Hobart, by finding out what people 
need and want and will buy at a 
given price, informing them of such 
a product’s existence, price and 
availability and then arousing their 
interest in it to the point where the 
interest is translated into action — 
buying action. 

“Channels of Marketing,” accord- 
ing to Thomas J. Kehane, vice- 
president in charge of marketing, 
Worthington, Corp., are of par- 
amount importance in today’s mar- 


keting operations. The reason cited 
is that “we live in an economy of 
mass-distribution 
Eight 
distribution are dis- 


mass-production, 
and _ mass-consumption.” 
channels of 
cussed: door-to-door; retail; com- 
pany-owned retail outlets; whole- 
salers, jobbers, manufacturer’s 
agents and distributors; direct-to- 
industry; direct-to-importers; and, 
government. 

Published by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th 
St., New York 17, N.Y., the 48-page 


soft-cover book is priced at $1.00. 


Report-writing techniques 
described in detail 


= Business Reports covers’ the 


techniques of both investigation and 


presentation—definitively. Combin- 
ing the elements of an editorial 
“style guide” with the type of con- 
tent found in a “procedures man- 
ual,” this book is a natural for the 
reference shelf or the college class- 
room. 

A trio of professors from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ Division of Busi- 
ness English—Chester Reed An- 
derson, chairman of the division; 
Alta Gwinn Saunders (now de- 
ceased) and Francis William 
Weeks—authored the first edition 
in 1929. This is the third and com- 
pletely rewritten version of the 
original text. 

Starting with an analysis of re- 
port writing’s importance in today’s 
jet-paced business arena, the au- 
thors proceed with a _ well-organ- 
ized, step-by-step coverage of each 
and every conceivable component 
of a report. Included are checklists 
for evaluating the report, a gen- 
eral basic format plan applicable to 
all types of reports, factors influenc- 
ing readability, ways of empha- 
sizing, etc. 

McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y., is the publish- 
er. Priced at $6.00, the book con- 
tains 407 pages. 


Guide for sales managers 
includes salesmen’s comments 


s The “How” of Successful Sales 
Management, by management con- 
sultant Merrill DeVoe is designed to 
tell the reader “what makes a good 
sales manager.” 

Emphasis, from cover to cover, is 
on the how-to approach. Mr. De- 
Voe, who has previously authored 
five books in the field of marketing, 
sales and advertising, utilizes many 
case histories to illustrate his points 

- points which are based on per- 
sonal research into the practices of 
a number of leading sales organiza- 
tions and executives. 

Included in this book are sugges- 
tions for increasing the time sales- 
men spend face-to-face with cus- 
tomers, as well as the interesting 
results of a survey which discloses 
what qualities salesmen want in 
their boss. 

Available from _ Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
the book contains 314 pages. 8 
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tool engineer 





Everything he needs! 
, Everything you need! 


LOCAL SOURCES 


PRODUCT LISTINGS 


MANUFACTURERS 


TECHNICAL EDITORIAL 





... in The Tool Engineer Suppliers Directory Issue 


Born of a Society-sponsored depth survey of the 
product information needs of ASTE members, THE 
TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS DIRECTORY 
ISSUE answers the personally-stated needs of the 
men who purchase, specify, reeommend and put into 
use the products of production. 

Engineering and production executives, master 
mechanics and manufacturing supervisors are among 
the 39,500 key men in every major metalworking 
market who will receive the SUPPLIERS DIREC- 


TORY ISSUE without extra cost as part of their 
subscription to THE TOOL ENGINEER Magazine. 

Because tool engineers need and use information on 
product lines, manufacturers and local sources in 
their daily work, your important sales story will be seen 
again and again in this constant-use reference issue. 


Advertising is limited to full pages and inserts with 
the same mechanical specifications as THE TOOL 
ENGINEER. Rates as earned in regular issues of 
THE TOOL ENGINEER apply to the SUPPLIERS 
DIRECTORY ISSUE. 

Why not take full advantage of this new way to sell 
the metalworking market at the local level. Call your 
local TTE Representative today for the full story. 

Published by The American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, 10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, Michigan. 


CAPSULE FACTS 
NAME: THE TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS DIRECTORY ISSUE 
PUBLICATION DATE: JUNE 15, 1959 + CLOSING DATE: MAY 8 


Iuvltool Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS ¢ 10700 PURITAN AVE., DETROIT 38, MICH. 





Demonstration center . . To show its various business forms 
in use, Standard Register’s Dayton plant invites prospects to 
bring their paper-work problems with them and spend a day 


using the variety of ‘‘common language’ machines available. 
Trained systems specialists are on hand to give advice or de- 
sign new systems utilizing Integrated Data Processing. 


Standard Register’s ‘IDP Workshop’ 
proves a valuable sales and p.r. tool 


Business forms and machines in a working display 


at home office give visual proof of systems 


efficiency to prospects for forms maker. 


By Robert Zinn 
Vice-President—Sales 
The Standard Register C 


Dayton, Ohi 


# In early 1954 a new concept for 
handling paperwork and recording 
and transmission of vital data, nu- 
alphabetical, was 
brought to the attention of the busi- 
ness public. Called Integrated Data 
Processing or IDP, it was the first 
concrete step toward “across the 


merical and 


board” automation of office pro- 
cedures. 
It was obvious to us that our ma- 
business 
important 


jor product, continuous 


forms, would play an 
part in the development and future 
of the fledgling. It was also fairly 
evident that a whole family of new 
problems would pop up when we 
started selling in both old and new 
markets. 

Fortunately, we had most of the 
answers long before the problems 
became dominant and they are 
wrapped up neatly in a single pack- 
age that has proven to be a very 
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valuable sales tool. The package is 
our IDP Workshop in Dayton— 
a combination product display, ap- 
plication theater, and sales school, 
containing a diversified battery of 
so-called “common language” busi- 
ness machines. 

The Workshop is a type of re- 
search center, and “office labora- 
tory,’ but it has a much broader 
range of activity than the designa- 
tion suggests. Originally devised to 
overcome customer resistance on 
one specific sale, it has become a 
multi-faceted, multi-purpose tool 
for sales, management, production, 
engineering, education, and many 
other functions of our company. 

The Standard Register Company 
is primarily a manufacturer of busi- 
ness forms, tailor-made to customer 
specifications. Linked 
with this major product is the neces- 
sity for analyzing work flows and 


inevitably 


designing systems for our cus- 
tomers. For many years our mar- 
keting approach was based on those 
two factors—forms and 


Now, in addition to those, the rise 


systems. 


of IDP has brought a third factor 
into play and has forced us to 
change our sales approach to a 
definitely changing market pattern. 


Systems complex . . Machines as 
well as men must now be con- 
sidered; machines that can take 
over much of the repetitive and 
monotonous work connected with 
office and other writing operations. 
With the increased use of proficient 
machines, systems are more com- 
plex and broader, the speed of 
processing vital information has in- 
creased, and many operations once 
considered imperative have been re- 
duced or eliminated while others 
have taken their places. The com- 
plete functioning of a company may 
undergo a radical change when In- 
tegrated Data Processing techniques 
are installed. 

Those are just a few of the differ- 
ences due to the adoption of the 
Integrated Data Processing concept, 
but what is IDP? It is a compre- 
hensive procedure of originally re- 
cording information in a machine 
language and subsequently repro- 
ducing it for all purposes by the 
use of compatible machine equip- 
ment. This paperwork- 
business forms, which is our busi- 


involves 


ness. The marketing pa 


ttern, how- 
ntinued on page | 
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AND PRACTICAL,TO 


Wherever you find a design engineer, you find theory and practice. Not one or the other... but both. After 


all, isn’t the essence of design engineering the practical application of theory? ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, 
alone, offers a twofold editorial program. Theory...through multi-page basic science inserts in 

every issue. Practice...through vital depth-written “how-to” articles. By providing both, 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING fills the two real needs of design engineers. And builds for advertisers, 

a powerful, concentrated and loyal audience of design engineer pros who influence and specify 

the materials and components that go into the making of products. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. . 
Electrical 
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ever, also underwent a change and 
to meet it we had to alter our ap- 
proach and devise new sales tools— 
fast. 

Here we faced three major prob- 
lems: 


1. The necessity to train sales and 
other personnel, such as analysts 
and forms designers, in the theory 
and practice of IDP. 


2. Merchandising the “new look” 
in office operations and being able 
to prove its efficacy to top manage- 
ments. 


3. The need to keep pace with, and 
even get ahead of, the fast-moving 
trend toward automatic handling of 
information. 


Without the workshop none of 
these would have been easy to at- 
tack. The overriding problem in 
connection with the trend toward 
office automation is one of “visual 
proof,” particularly for those who 
make the final decisions and author- 
ize the expenditures. To understand 
the problem a little better, let’s 
take a closer look at IDP itself. 

IDP applications may range from 
a single two-way wire communica- 
tions set-up in one building to a 
far-flung network of sending, re- 
ceiving, and switching centers, in- 
volving dozens of different ma- 
chines. Regardless of the complex- 














I've no objection to incentive systems 
as long as you're not expected to 
work harder. 
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ity or simplicity of the application 
the ultimate goals are ease, speed, 
accuracy, and savings in writing 
data and transmitting it from point 
to point without having to rewrite. 


Words insufficient . . The simple 
applications present few problems 
either to the salesman of the sys- 
tem or the buyer, but the more com- 
plex they get the more difficulties 
arise. A point is finally reached 
where verbal descriptions of a sys- 
tem and its advantages are not 
enough to convey the desired visual 
images. That’s when top manage- 
ment sits back and says, “How do 
I know it will work” I must know 
before I spend company money on 
equipment, organization changes, 
etc.” 

So “visual proof” is an important 
factor to be considered in initiating 
and selling an IDP system. Lack of 
it can too often have a deleterious 
effect on the consummation of a 
sale. This need created the IDP 
Workshop. The old Chinese chest- 
nut about the picture being worth 
a thousand words fitted our prob- 
lem closely. A live action demon- 
stration of an operation is worth 
ten times the words one could say. 
A demonstration also tells the story 
a hundred times faster than any 
verbal attempt; so the Workshop is 
a first-class answer to a major sales 
problem. 

The Workshop, situated on the 
lower level of our main office in 
Dayton, has grown in size and ca- 
pacity since 1954. The services it 
provides have been expanded pro- 
portionately. We have the 
equipment to demon- 


now 
means and 
strate almost any possible IDP ap- 
plication. 

Because we are mainly interested 
in the forms and systems end we 
can view all the “hardware” dis- 
passionately. Consequently, we have 
various machines from the same 
manufacturer and similar machines 
from different manufacturers. These 
run the gamut from the long-es- 
tablished wire communications 
equipment to the recently marketed 
tape-reading and punching type- 
writer-calculators. 

Standard Register itself produces 
auxiliary and forms feeding de- 
vices for use on or in conjunction 
with various pieces of equipment. 


ntinued on page 144 
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REPORT 


(Another “first” 
in P/A’s 
dedication to...) 


| 5/K NEWS REPORT, 


first real newsmonthly for the ar- 
chitectural profession, was intro- 
duced in January—and produced 
more than 16,000 inquiries for that 
month alone! By the end of Febru- 
ary, 37 advertisers had scheduled 
insertions in News Report. 


This has been the response to a 
true innovation — up-to-the-minute 
news of the architectural field, in 
crisp, highly readable style—with 
55,000 professional readers, in- 
cluding all U. S. Registered Archi- 
tects. 


In unique dual distribution, News 
Report goes as feature section to 
paid P/A circulation .. . and by 
itself to over 12,000 additional 
architects and engineers. 





PROGRESS 
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the new designs for tomorrow's buildings. originate in the nation’s 
architectural firms today. And. it is from the building materials and 
equipment of today that these firms must select the products that 
will transform design into reality. These professional building prod 
ucts specifiers can be reached most effectively with advertising in 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


This is because. of all leading architectural magazines. PA delivers 
the largest total professional circulation and the greatest coverage 


of architectural firms. at the lowest cost. 


Progressive Architecture means Productive Advertising 





PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE 


130 Park Avenue, New York 22. N.Y. ABC - ABP 
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the electric auto- 


matic linefinder and dual feed mech- 


These SUC as 


anism fo: typewriters and forms 


bursters, pack holders, carbon sep- 
arators, and so forth are shown and 
used to advantage in the Workshop 
The Workshop, then, is also a dis- 
play room for our own products, 
not connected with IDP 


for 


even those 


systems-autographic — registers, 
instance, of which we make a num- 
models 


Staffec Di 


ber ol 


y specialists who. are 
trained in IDP and all its ramifica- 
tions, the Workshop serves business 
men directly in three different ways 


It is a source of general informa- 
wish to learn the 


the 


tion for those who 


fundament: and 


potential of 


concept 


2. It helps those with specific prob- 


lems, providing them with the 


and advice necessary to 


details, 


equipment 


Iron out select equipment 


and pretest the system 


3. It the final 


top Manage 


helps sell system to 
ient, showing them how 
and what it will do 

the Workshop is to 


the 


it operates 

Functio! ol 
show management how latest 
developments in office methods and 
may be put to use to 


equipme nt 


reduce costs and speed up the flow 


Workshop training 
Pre ICESSING Work shop, 
staff 


sales 


watch member point o 


Prospects also visit plant t 


personnel 


ut 


see 


of vital information. In doing that 


it has a number of advantageous 


by-products making it a multi-pur- 


pose management tool: 


ideal method for 


4 It 


training 


provides an 


salesmen and other per- 


sonnel in the fundamentals of IDP, 
covering forms’ design, systems 
analysis and organization, and the 


equipment used 


is a strong selling aid for the 
to the 


4 It 


salesman when he comes 


point of proving the efficacy and 


efficiency of the designed system 


and forms 


has brought about closer co- 


4 It 
operation between Standard Regis- 
busi- 


tel and the manutacturers ol 


and wire communi- 


The 


machines 


ness machines 


cations equipment. forms and 


systems need and vice- 
versa if the concept is to work at all 
Because the Workshop is open to 
all, these companies will often send 
representatives to observe new tech- 
niques and act as consultants when 
This 


been 


a system is being finalized 


liaison has 


both 


cooperation and 


one for 
Workshop 


for 


a_ tortunate 
the 


parties 
since performs a 


beneficial function these com- 


panies as well as for us. The Work- 
shop shows off machines working 
in harness with others and becomes 
a proving ground as well as a show- 


case for new machines 


At Standard Register’s Integrated Data 


and systems analysts 


features of a Teletypewriter 
systems in 


basic use 


4 It serves as a thought-starter for 
visitors who may not even be con- 
sidering the possibility of IDP ap- 
their business. Such 
people may be members of a busi- 


plications in 


ness organization seeing the Work- 
shop as a point of interest. Several 
organizations have held conferences 
and regional meetings in the Work- 
shop. Or the visitor may be a regu- 
lar customer on a routine visit to 
the plant who is shown the Work- 
shop as a courtesy. Seeing a work- 


IDP 


how 


starts 
IDP 


could be applied to their own op- 


ing demonstration of 


these people visualizing 


erations. 


builder 


4 It 


for 


has been a reputation 
Standard By 
well in the van when IDP made its 
the 
impetus through interest generated 


Register. being 


beachhead and by adding to 
by the Workshop, we have increased 


the name-value of our company. 
Already well-known as a producer 
of precision-printed, high quality 
business forms and related prod- 
ucts, we also enjoy immediate rec- 
Integrated 


ognition as a leader in 


Data Processing. 
therefore, 
The 


awareness of the importance of of- 


and, 


q It is 


not a 


permanent 
one-shot “gimmick.” 
fice operations to the profit picture 
means that the new concept of han- 
dling data will be with us from 
here on in, improving all the time. 
The Workshop is geared to keep 
up with the new developments as 
they come in and it is designed for 
expansion of both facilities and ca- 


pacity. 


4 It is an ideal research center fo 
the field of 


not merely concerned with the prac- 


data processing. It is 
tical work of the present; it is also 
used for development purposes and 


research 


4 It is 


our customer relations policy. Cus- 


an important ingredient in 


tomers can be sure that, regardless 


of the extent or scope of their pro- 
posed system, it will get a thorough 
examination, if desired, thus saving 
them any loss in time or money at 
a later point. They can also see and 
various machines truly 


try on a 


comparative basis and take ad- 


vantage of other services. 


Those are some of the many ways 
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Commissioner of Public Works Watson and Street Commissioner Switzer inspect sewer cleaning equipment. 


Quatity Counts Wuen Huntington Setects 
MuniciPAL Equipment 


Does a city always have to accept the “lowest bid”? Not in most 
states, and the Huntington, Indiana (pop. 15,079) story is evidence. 


When Commissioner of Public Works Gordon L. Watson needs 
equipment, his purchasing recommendations have to be approved 
by a board consisting of the Mayor, City Attorney, and himself. 
Advertisements for bids are published and sent to the manufacturers. 
“The award is made only after a comparative analysis of quality, GORDON L. WATSON 
durability, and the kind of service the equipment will render,” says 
Commissioner Watson. “Price is considered, of 
course, but it can never be the only factor. Many 
manufacturers have convinced us of the super- 
iority of their products, making a higher price 
well justified.” 


Commissioner Watson (he’s also City Engi- 
neer and Water Works Superintendent) has been 
a regular reader of THE AMERICAN City since 
1933, and he keeps his eyes open for equipment 
that will prove to be in the taxpayers’ interest. 
Your message about quality will be seen by men 
like Mr. Watson, if you invest your advertising 
dollars in THE AMERICAN City. 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


a Buttenheim publication 
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Agency business paper billings for '58 


Top 25 total over $133 million; 
55 each bill more than $1 million 


Agency leaders in business paper space placement show collective 
increase in dollars spent in nation’s business press, in IM’s exclusive 
annual survey. Reported in dollars for the first time this year, the 


survey shows billings of 321 agencies 


# IM’s exclusive annual survey of ad agency dollars 
spent in the business press shows that the nation’s top 
25 spenders devoted over $133 million to business publi- 
cation ads in 1958. 

Included in the total are dollars spent in all types of 
business publications, including farm and general busi- 
ness, listed in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s 38th annual Mar- 
ket Data & Directory number. 

For the eighth consecutive year, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn holds first place, with reported bill- 
ings of $15,835,751. 

Reversing the order from last year’s survey (when 
pages rather than dollars were the yardstick) J. Walter 
Thompson moved up from third to second place, with 


25 Leading Agencies 


Dollar Volume 
1958 1957 





Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 15,835,751 


estimated billings of $12.1 million. Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, number two in last year’s survey, moved into 
third place with billings of $10,436,720. 

Six new names appear in the top-25 bracket this year. 
They are: Fletcher D. Richards; Kudner Agency; 
Young & Rubicam; Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick; Palm 
& Patterson; and, J. M. Mathes. 

Because billing figures were not available for several 
agencies consistently ranked among the top 25, IM esti- 
mated their rank and placed them accordingly after 
contacting the agencies involved. They are: N. W. Ayer 
& Son: The Buchen Co.; Albert Frank-Guenther Law; 
and, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove. 
rut ons, inc 
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Agencies reporting (listed alphabetically) 


Dollar Volume 
1958 1957 


rank 
1958 
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J. Walter Thompson* 

Fuller & Smith & Ross 
McCann-Erickson 

Fletcher D. Richards 

Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan“ 
G. M. Basford 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed* 

The Buchen Co. 

Kudner Agency 

Young & Rubicam* 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
MacManus, John & Adams* 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 
Foote Cone & Belding 
Griswold-Eshleman 

Gray & Rogers 

Charles W. Hoyt 

Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick 
Palm & Patterson 

J. M. Mathes 
Campbell-Ewald 

Charles L. Rumrill & Co 


ime for top 25 agencies rey 
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12,100,000 
10,436,720 
7,915,700 
7,250,000 
6,915,000 
7,153,410 
5,501,182 
(n.a.) 


4,910,000 

(n.a.) 
4,581,315 
4,500,000 

(n.a.) 
4,084,628 

(n.a.) 
3,666,000 
3,508,191 
3,041,516 
2,811,001 
2,706,250 
2,629,585 
2,278,860 
2,250,486 
1,981,100 
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2,045,100 
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$116,056.695 $89,4 


4,314,038 


$91,742,657 $89,4 


69 
61 
304 
252 
80 


488,360 


4 


Batten, Barton 


Batz, Hodgson 


Beaumont, Heller 


Becker, Fred R. 
Becker, 


Beeson-Reichert 


A 


Durstine & Osk 
Neuw 


Sperling 


Max W.* 


11,656 
25,000 
622,116 
74,714 
32,085 
1,914,000 
1,069,164 
1,213,697 
539,906 


526,700 


42,211 
1,529,519 
811,528 
(n.a.) 
136,572 
297,450 
25,000 
30,000 
468,618 
7,153,410 
15,835,751 
771,977 
928,184 
23,713 
56,781 
652,284 
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ehner 


16,101,636 
779,102 
944,694 

72,484 
6,310 
(n.a.) 
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The RCA Whirlpool 
$250,000 Miracle Kitchen 


transported all over the U:S. 
by NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES 


KID-GLOVE* CARE ALL THE WAY ASSURES SAFE, 
ON-TIME DELIVERY FOR DISPLAYS, EXHIBITS 


The RCA Whirlpool kitchen of tomorrow is moved by North 
American Van Lines for exhibition in city after city. This 
famous “push button” kitchen is shipped uncrated... in 
specially equipped North American Vans. 

Write, wire or phone for the complete facts on North 
American Kid-Glove* handling for your displays and 
exhibits. 


*TRADEMARK 


KID-GLOVE* CARE 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. / World Headquarters / Dept. 22-| / Fort Wayne, Indiana 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES CANADA LTD., PICKERING, ONTARIO . N 
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Vance Associates* 
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Paul A.* 


Lawrence & C 


Fergus 
27,690 Fertig 
212,000 (n.a.) 
37,500 30,600 Fischbein Advertising’ 
477,276 452,346 Fisher, M. M. 
151,640 A 
196,644 
543,290 
241,019 
1,971 


31,017 


Firestone-Goodman* 


Associates* 


Aocrris & Evans“ 
195,000 65,0 Frar bert-Guenther Law 
201,210 184,615 rank, Clinton E. 
768,830 € * (Milwaukee) 
(n.a.) 
721,955 
800,000 
184,779 
73,381 
318,035 
103,751 
33,000 
630,000 
150,000 
2,250,486 
217,500 
175,000 
178,076 
542,700 
27,000 
43,750 
269,847 
1,237,592 
619,445 
180,000 
941,553 
56,073 
1,354,000 
148,502 
471,600 
41,450 
280,165 
654,525 
1,354,059 
1,748,000 
376,509 
1,800,000 
43,800 
600,000 
1,049,586 
792,000 
2.706,250 
301,608 
362.367 
300,000 
190,329 
171,064 
301,918 
189,000 
6,915,000 
113,047 
140,000 


739,408 
950,000 


254,520 


Grimm & Cra 


sriswold-Eshleman 


Jorgensen* 
rth & Associates 
Dietrich & Brown" 


Harrina 
Mawrring 


35,000 1.a. Associates dro, Cal.) 


44,705 
1,036,455 
21,720 
69,622 
810,000 
296,688 
160,000 
35,750 
49,000 
29,016 
248,402 
3,666,000 
51,000 
32,148 
(n.a.) 
667,929 
21,099 
43,945 
679,840 
639,562 
91,886 
43,915 


10,436,720 


309,790 
27,000 
321,420 
1,584,549 
37,740 
44,980 
425,000 
42,672 
83,500 
174,726 
152,000 
1,346,250 
3,041,516 
10,558 
489,333 
3,508,191 
257,890 
22,500 
101,266 
34,000 
55,127 
258,000 
4.654 
27,240 
345,000 
25,100 
126,938 
1,687,726 
627,486 
63,120 
1,680,000 
303,577 
723,000 
992,469 
553,412 
57,900 
268,000 
250,572 
2,811,001 
723,303 
131,440 
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54,497 
1,250,173 
(n.a.) 
57,001 
(n.a.) 
269,500 
(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 
219,631 
(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 
56,250 
(n.a.) 
778,312 
(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 
641,654 
128,732 
(n.a.) 
11,172,623 
307,324 


21,600 
23,357 
245,000 
2,680 
(n.a.) 
205,200 
14,200 
119,987 
1,672,797 
639,341 
60,936 
(n.a.) 
319,940 
650,000 
913,996 
455,268 
222,000 
192,000 
(n.a.) 
2,700,000 
(n.a.) 


(n.a.) 
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You'll forgive us for saying our progress report 
looks good enough to eat! 

Actually, 1958 turned out to bea most palatable 
year for Buchen—on many counts, the bright- 
est of all our 35 years in the agency business. 
At first, there were problems of digestion—how 
best to chew what we'd bitten off. (Founder 
Walther Buchen had just retired, turning the 
agency over to 30 stockholder-members.) 

The second half brought sweet news. Between 
August and December, ADVERTISING AGE 
headlined no less than three major account 





changes ending with those lovely words: “... 


to Buchen.” Billings rose two million dollars. 


Beneath the frosting, the cake was looking 
good, too. The agency used 1958 to step up 
services in many areas, most notably in Mer- 
chandising and Public Relations. The new 
facilities, combined with our old strengths, 
give us more to offer than ever before. 


Now a wish as we blow out the candles: We 


hope you will write for the new booklet de- 


scribing our agency services. We promise you'll 
find it worth looking into... 


THE BUCHEN COMPANY @ 


ADVERTISING e@ 


400 W MADISON CHICAGO 6 


April 1959 e 149 
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1958 


Dollar Volume 


1958 


1957 








120,677 
34,442 
60,240 

445,522 
52,834 

1,067,058 
1,722,600 


105,000 
193,500 
40,139 
24,572 
90,000 
221,862 
(n.a.) 
149,139 
830,000 
202,920 
5,501,182 
241,650 
38,156 
81,360 
123,510 
156,104 
4,581,315 
45,000 
171,481 
5,890 
20,000 
497,615 
1,080,193 
7,922 
21,333 
177,303 
33,953 
180,000 
1,424,595 
20,117 
52,935 
345,101 
151,501 
163,575 
935,000 
1,237,677 
4,084,628 
185,000 
638,843 
60,000 
46,298 
225,000 


4,910,000 
4,488 
2,278,860 
30,000 
65,544 
45,384 
7,915,700 
195,000 
260,000 
100,000 
627,500 
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128,000 
24,200 
1,737,253 
115,000 
478,824 
181,962 
498,772 
256,048 
822,280 
52,764 
241,200 
164,239 
117,000 
62,661 
151,225 
288,200 
1,548,048 
38,741 
150,000 
525,000 
300,000 
402,765 
116,403 
198,786 
31,267 
2,629,585 
249,078 
174,000 
86,000 
26,400 
135,298 
29,189 
67,000 
102,290 
160,257 
68,000 
77,968 
955,942 
20,552 
168,085 
92,000 
332,501 
110,450 
725,311 
642,000 
32,000 
111,844 
1,776,055 
7,250,000 
71,199 
540,000 
1,461,884 
164,000 
296,488 
36,994 
98,500 
275,000 
608,132 
1,981,100 
254,674 
504,977 
645,353 
75,000 
180,500 
208,762 


ntinued 


(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 
1,877,072 
130,000 
495,003 
220,223 
495,569 
241,500 
(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 
168,000 
190,205 
(n.a.) 
53,487 
111,368 
(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 


286,062 
(n.a.) 
138,000 
3,600 
178,937 
16,391 
72,000 
93,900 
(n.a.) 
65,000 
56,350 
(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 
145,580 
100,000 
388,576 
(n.a.) 
79,381 
648,000 
31,200 
(n.a.) 


1,929,482 


7,125,000 


64,685 
(n.a.) 
1,469,201 


(n.a.) 


2,040,000 


236,437 
484,869 
(n.a.) 
72,000 
190,000 
203,437 
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HOW MANY MARKETS* 
FOR INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES CAN YOU SEE IN THIS PICTURE? 


ainiimet 


j a 
EOP fa 








YOU CAN REACH THEM ALL AS A SINGLE GREAT MARKET IN ADHESIVES AGE 


There are adhesives in practically every product you see these days. 
And great and growing sales opportunities throughout al 

American industry for those who sell adhesives or adhesive products 

—or the materials, machinery, equipment, supplies 

and services used to make, ship, store or apply adhesives! 


Ask your A/A representative for the facts 
about this multi-million dollar market—and 
The photo shows 10 markets: about the magazine that gets to the men who Guide 10 
luggage, footwear, clothing, air- can put your products to work in the Va” 


pi rec alicig-age- a) products of thousands of companies in over 
this is only part of the story. For 


example, in a single plane today, 
there are at least 800 pounds of 12 PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


to 15 different types of adhesives. 101 W. 31st St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. ¢ Phone: PE 6-6872 


40 major adhesives-consuming industries. 





AGENCY TABULATION .. Dollar Volume 
1958 1957 





continued from p. 150 
rank Dollar Volume Watts, Payne* 401,956 (n.a.) 
1958 1958 1957 Weiss, Edward H. & Co. 1,550,000 1,400,000 
Wellman-Buschman 304,799 185,922 
312 Sebrell, J. B.* 20.000 137.50C Wenger-Michael’ 150,000 (n.a.) 
~~ ae wa ae Wentzel, Wainwright, Poister 

a incme 2800 tna & Poore 2881 tna) 
$1 Simons-Michelson 1,147,404 1,282,916 a ee spaced _— 
71° Smith Dorion* 745,332 eee Weston Associates 147,200 (n.a.) 
104 Smith. Hagel & Knudsen* 500,000 00.000 Wexton Co., The 1,376,349 692,676 

‘eg 26,130 (n.a.) 


224 Spaulding, C. Jerry 98,775 ae en as || i ee 
103 Stanfield. Ichnson & Hill Ltd.* 501.364 Williams, Frederick G. & Associates ‘ (n.a. 


237 Stepien-Carr* 75,000 om Wilson Advertising-Marketing Service 152.516 146,804 
28 Siem. Wallen ainda 126,884 66.310 Wils n, Re | ert E.* 519,739 n.c.) 
—— —_ , 179,249 169.103 Ww mackSnele n* 23,025 A —_ 
172,000 bad jard v ss & Hevenor* 453,239 618 se 

20,000 nae she jht averting 91,800 sa 325 

315,000 me ight, Geo. Wilfred* 7,500 . (n.a.) 

305.716 339.253 Wyman Co., The* 50,000 150,000 

1,559,500 2.317.800 Yanefl aris Ltd.* 104,500 (n.a.) 

728.508 ; Young & Rubicam’* 4,500,000 (n.a.) 

Yount Co.* 25,421 (n.a.) 


773,242 } 
56.250 i Zam & Kirshner* 97,740 (n.a.) 


650,000 n.a zrand total for agencies reporting 
160,000 ( 1Jo6 ligures 
14,192 . 
12,100,000 11: Tot is 1958 billing for agencies 
93,000 (n not reporting 1957 figures $173,645,409 
410,000 ( 
188,873 
19,864 
167,648 
1,460,000 
45,000 a.) 1gency. 
1,678,980 1,825,105 1958 figures include Critchfield & 
126,247 l ) / rsom-Dunlap during 1958. 
333,700 n.a Formerly Arnold & C 
168,750 1 Figures are for fiscal year ending July 31. 
1,752,329 0,131 





$227,836.477 $172,564,592 
- $54,191,068 


ieee c Received after tabulation completion: Albert F. Enloe reported 
418,000 204, 58 billings of $2,137,495, which would have ranked 25th. 





A CHECKLIST GUIDE TO PROFITABLE MARKETING 


. .. inserted separately in this issue 


Another For the 15th in the IM Encyclopedia of Marketing series, this issue 
presents a valuable checklist with 90 important questions to ask 
yourself about your marketing program. Prepared by Stewart, 

oa Dougall & Associates, New York marketing consultants, this guide 
has been widely acclaimed as one of the finest marketing inven- 
Reader tory tools yet developed. You'll find this 16-page handbook in- 
serted separately as Part II of this issue. Among the subjects cov- 
ered 
Bonus e Distribution @ The Field Sales Staff @« Marketing 
Costs @ The Staff Marketing Operation ¢ Merchandising 
& Promotion @ Pricing ¢ The Company Image ¢ New 
Product Policies @ Over-all Merchandising Policy ¢ Cur- 
rent Market Position ¢ Advertising ¢ Products @ Packag- 


ing 
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The ABP awards: 


why the winners won 


H Seven of the best advertisements 
run in business publications during 
1958 are explained and illustrated 
on the following pages. 

These ads, and the campaigns of 
which they are part, won the Asso- 
ciated Business Publications’ 17th 
annual advertising competition. 

Purpose of this yearly contest is 
to honor the “‘best business publica- 
tion advertising campaigns.” As 
such, the winners warrant much 
more than a cursory review. Instead, 
they deserve detailed study, for these 
ads provide us with a textbook, in 
miniature, on business paper adver- 
tising. 

Although by no means lacking in 
visual impact, you will find that the 


outstanding features of these top 
business paper ads are not their il- 
lustrations (as is usually the case in 
award-winning consumer advertis- 
ing). 

Rather, these ABP-acclaimed elite 
are “strongest” in that they present 
a tremendous amount of helpful in- 
formation to the reader. And because 
it is impossible to fully realize the 
effectiveness of these ads without 
some knowledge of their purpose, 
IM asked the men most responsible 
for the campaigns to explain the 
thinking that went into making the 
ads the award-winners that they are. 

These explanations and the ac- 
companying illustrations begin on 
the following page. 
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“Bay 
eg 


Because this type 
of corrugation 


Is stronger... 


me 


& 


ih 


than this type... 


STANDARD CORBUFORM, |) hon yo 


Granco brings you a new 


totally mew steel centering! \ 


“Excellent craftsmanship” . . This ad is representative of the 
campaign that won the top award in the construction materials 


category for Granco Steel Products Co. Campaign objectives 


foo HEAP YDOTY CORRE FORM is acadadle in lengths wp te 18 feet 4 inebes 


Corruform’ base for floor slabs 


See our new catalogs in Sweets 


Free Corratorm Product Manual! 


TWO FINISHES 


prospective customers, and to pave the way for sales calls 
Judges’ comment: ‘Objectives readily understandable, excel- 
lent craftsmanship, aspects of the product covered well, good 


were ft 


a broad line 


‘By the book’ 


of quality steel products, to secure the names of 


enhance the prestige of Granco as a manufacturer of continuity, believable 
Advertising Co., St 


Granco selis new line 
with spreads, artwork 


By P. E. 


r 


Magoeon 


s In 1957, Granco Steel Products 
flat-rolled 


purchased the 


Co., manufacturer’ of 
steel products, 
world’s largest corrugator. The new 
device produced new, stronger pat- 
terns on all company products and 
also made these products available 
1958, 
Granco had a completely new line 


in new lengths. Hence, in 
of products to sell 

Broadly speaking, the objective of 
the 1958 advertising program was to 
introduce the company’s’ many 
new and reshaped products to an 
ever-changing construction market. 


Clearly, we had to reach more pros- 


strial Marketing 
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pects with greater impact. The hitch 
was that we had to do this without 
increasing our advertising budget. 

The first 
reaching more prospects, with great- 


step, we decided, in 
er impact, more often was to use 
larger space units. More frequent 
insertions, of course, were also de- 
sirable. In 1957 we had concentrated 
a heavy percentage of our budget in 
three architectural publications. In 
order to gain our objectives, we 
reluctantly deleted one book from 
the schedule. The bulk of our cam- 
paign was then concentrated on 12 
double-page spreads in Progressive 
Architecture and Architectural Rec- 
ord and eight insertions in Engi- 
neering-News Record. In two of 
these magazines we used preferred 


positions. 


results.’ Granco’s agency is Gardner 


Louis, Mo 


As to the ads themselves, we 
agreed to continue to use testi- 


monial and straight product adver- 


_ tisements as we had previously, but 


with these important modifications: 


> We converted from one page units 
to spreads. This enabled us to say 
more, to attract more readers at any 
given time and to improve our cor- 
porate image. 


>» We switched from photography to 
(not “addy”) artwork to 
add drama and to help us to more 
easily demonstrate product features. 


realistic 


> We used the picture-caption tech- 
nique to stimulate readership. 


>» In each ad we attempted to em- 
phasize a strong competitive advan- 
tage, a product differential, and yet 
retain a family resemblance in all 
ads. 


> We demonstrated wherever pos- 
sible, using settings and back- 
grounds relevant to the product and 
introducing people to demonstrate 
sales points. 

In short, you might say we tried 


Continued on page 156 





From 
low temperature 
lubricants 
fo 
high energy fuels... 


the men 
who create your markets 
«»:COntrol your sales! 





CHEMICAL ENGINEERING Procress readers are men in 
responsible charge of product and process development 

in the chemical process industries. In design, 

production and administration they specify and buy 

the chemicals and materials, equipment and services 
needed to develop new products, processes or 
applications . . . thus creating new markets and expanding 
present markets for your products. 


For practical articles on industry trends, technical 
information and product data more than 22,000 of 
these men turn to CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS. 
It is edited specifically to meet their professional 
engineering needs . . . and because it enjoys their 
confidence, CHEMICAL ENGINEERING Procress shapes 
their purchase and specification decisions. 


Your advertising speaks with authority when you 
reach these men of authority through 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS. 


See 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 


Published for chemical engineers by the American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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to “live by the book,” incorporating 
in these advertisements every tech- 
nique, every rule, every device that 
Gallup-Robinson, Starch, NIAA, 
ABP and others told us would gain 
maximum attention and readership. 

In July, 1958, Paul K. Nichols, 
Granco general manager, made this 
statement: 

“Today, new commercial and in- 
dustrial construction in this country 


is down an average of 20% over the 
same period last year. Despite this 
general downward trend, Granco 
expects record production for the 
remainder of the year. 

“Our incoming orders are now 7 
to 8% higher than they were last 
year at this time and our current 
backlog of orders is 30% higher 
than it was in July of 1957. 

“I attribute this strong standing of 
Granco to two One, the 
efforts of our sales force 


factors. 
intense 
and, two, the advertising campaign 
which has introduced our new pat- 


” 


terns this year... 

And—despite the obvious success 
of the campaign—the over-all 
Granco advertising appropriation 
was 4.9% lower in 1958 than it had 
been in 1957. 

Much of the credit for the success 
of the campaign must go to several 
members of our agency, Gardner 
Advertising Co., St. Louis: the ac- 
count supervisor, Frank C. Hepler; 
the account executive, James F. 
Bridwell; the copywriter, Theodore 
O. Simpson; and art directors Josef 
Dettling and Robert Thurn. cf 





Beats price buying 


Mobil sets itself apart 
with case histories that 
prove product benefits 


User benefits . . 


colors, won the top honors in the maintenance-service equip- 
Socony Mobil Oil 
to stabilize markets and to minimize the 


ment, parts and materials. category for 


Campaign objectives 


Correct Ladbrication in 


This spread, first page of which ran in four 


letion 


By J. Douglas Elgin 
Advertising Manager 

ny Mobil he 
y York 


products 


figures in headlines 


= There is a tendency among in- 
dustrial purchasers of petroleum 
products to believe that all the big 
oil companies are_ technologically 
comparable and can duplicate one 
another’s products. Hence, they feel, 
if quality is comparable, price alone 
should govern the purchasing de- 
cision. 

The situation is aggravated by the 
fact that most oil companies tend to 
produce advertising with consider- 
able duplication of claims as to 
product superiority and service ca- 


Continued on page 158 


effect of price-shaving and justify higher prices for premium 
Judges’ comment: ‘User benefits highly convincing 
because of stature of case history companies and use of actual 
Illustrations are dramatic .. .”’ 


Hydraulic Pump Life Increased «™*~ 221% 


One of the ways Socony Mobi! helped The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 


——— 

z Complete Engineering Program 
Mobil - o 9 Prog 
= Proved Petroleum Products 


tt 


save over twice the cost of lubricants purchesed in 1957 


Mobil Correct Lubrication 


Another reason Youre Miles Ahead with Mobil! 





YOU MUST BREED CONFIDENCE TO DEVELOP ORDERS. 


From a selling standpoint there is no finer 
compliment to a man than the four words——"He 
talks our language". These words indicate that 
confidence has been bred! The speaker has become 
as "sterling" to his listeners; he has been 
found "trustworthy". 


A writer or speaker can master no greater art 
than that of writing or speaking to his audience 
on its own level. It can be fatal to write or 
speak either above or below it. To find that 
level you must know your audience. And, George, 
I am not speaking of level of intelligence, a 
thing more often underestimated than overesti- 
mated. There is also a level of interest, perhaps 
a matter of sense of humor—-and in advertising 
a matter of available reading time. 


The checks and counterchecks we make will never 
even approach an accurate measurement of these 
things. They must be sensed rather than measured 
and that is only accomplished through contin- 

uous intimate contact with the people who con- 
stitute the audience. 


Russell T. Gray, Inc. has for years concentrated 
on the problems of marketing products to industry 
and the problems of industrial advertising. We 
have lived with this audience-—-your audience. 
Here has been built the background that has 
created the ability to sense, to feel, to under- 
stand the problems of your prospects and cus— 
tomers. Here you will find a group about which 
your audience can say, "They talk our language". 
——The language that breeds the confidence to buy. 


Here you will find enthusiasm, interest and top 
advertising brains that have demonstrated 
ability in lifting a number of manufacturers 
to leadership. 


The details are yours for the asking. Think it 
over, George. 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of RUSSELL _ GR AY ; INC. 


155 N. Wacker Drive e Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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pability. Hard to tell ‘em apart. 

In the face of this problem, Mobil 
Oil Co. has sought to substitute 
proof of performance for unsup- 
ported claims and actual service for 
sweeping statements. 

The basic objectives of the pro- 
gram were to stabilize markets for 
the most profitable product lines, to 
minimize the effect of “price” sell- 
ing and to justify selling a premium 
product line with a price level 
higher than any of its competitors. 

The ads themselves were two- 
page inserts with a large full-color 
illustration on the left. The second 
was black-and-white. Art- 
solutions to the 


page 
work 
problem of housekeeping in custom- 
ers’ plants. Subject matter of the 


illustrated 


main illustration was chosen for its 
interest and attention-getting abil- 
ity, not for exploitation of the cus- 
tomers’ or Mobil’s story. 
Headlines named a major benefit, 
i. e., money saved, production in- 
creased or costs reduced. The four 
black-and-white pictures and cap- 
tions explained how this benefit was 
accomplished. 
techniques were 


These specific 


used throughout the campaign: 


> The case history approach dealing 
with actual situations made the ads 
believable. This believability was 
furthered by the association of other 
prominent U. S. companies with 
Mobil products. 


> The ads offer evidence that Mobil 
provides follow-through responsi- 
bility after its products are pur- 
chased and they show how Mobil 
engineers cooperate with plant per- 
sonnel to achieve benefits far more 
significant than are obtainable in 
mere price negotiations. 


> By creating a message that appeals 
to the higher echelons of manage- 
ment, we reach beyond price-con- 
scious, specification-minded pur- 


chasing staffs. 


> By offering the complete Mobil 
product line, instead of individual 
products, purchasing economies are 
effected. This also makes for greater 
economy of selling effort on the part 
of Mobil. 


> Reprints of the ads are used ag- 
gressively by the Mobil field organi- 
zation in their sales contacts to help 
build prestige and acceptance for 


them. 


In 1958 seven of these ads ap- 


peared in Business Week, News- 


week, Factory Management & 
Maintenance, Plant Engineering, 
American Machinist, Applied Hy- 
draulics, Scientific American, Pur- 
chasing, Power Engineering and 
Steel. 

No effort has been made to date 
to measure specific response to this 
series. However, as part of Mobil’s 
national selling effort, it has con- 
tributed to a 20.5% increase in the 
number of Mobil programs in effect 
December 31, 1958, as compared 
with December 31, 1957. 

As a result of the campaign, there 
have been substantial benefits to 
Mobil in our relations with existing 
customers and in making presenta- 
tions to potential customers. 

Readership according to all indi- 
cators continues at a very high 
level. One ad in the series earned 
a Readex rating of 23% in the De- 
cember issue of Power Engineering. 
According to the publication this is 
“by far the highest interest rating of 
any oil company advertisement in 
the issue and the highest rating of 
any oil company ad in the entire 
twelve months of 1958.” 

Compton Advertising, New York, 
is the agency. Joel McPheron is the 


account executive. s 











17 merit award winners listed 


@ ABP merit award winners and their 
agencies were: 
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Why does this advertiser 





STBEL 
BUILDINGS 
COMPANY 


think THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
is “THE MOST USEFUL ONE"? 


“At Empire, in evaluating the publications in which we advertise, 
we have verified the fact that many of the inquiries about our steel 
buildings that lead to actual sales have come from ads placed in The 
Wall Street Journal. It is evident The Journal reaches the Industrial 
and Commercial clientele we primarily build for.” 


ro s- 


Advertising Director 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


“THIS 
ONE 
IS 
THE 
MOST 
USEFUL 

















SPINNING 
OUR 
WHEELS? 





There's not a cent of capital tied up in this truck! 


There is a big difference 
between action and motion when 
it comes to getting the most 
from your business publication 
promotion budget. 


Corporate identity . 


ment Co., 


is a four-color insert 


7 
tat Mee. 


. This ad, representative of the campaign 
that won the top award in the operating machinery and equip- 
ment category for the Industrial Truck Division of Clark Equip- 


Objectives were to ‘‘produce 


the kind of advertising that salesmen will use in their personal 


It is the difference between 
routinely doing more of the 
same—and finding a 

solid footing that leads to a 
coordinated sales approach based 
on today's needs. In most cases, 
spinning your wheels means 
digging a deeper rut. 


ment 


Four colors 


When your competitive situation 
indicates it is time to take 

a new look at what your sales 

and promotion tools are 
accomplishing for you, it may be 
helpful to know that there is 

one organization whose experience 
in the successful promotion 

of all types of print media can 

be used to your advantage. 


By Glenn A. Christians 


YY — 


ALavertising 


Jae! 


® One of the major goals of our 

= © o advertising campaign was to create 

ad « a feeling of confidence and pride 

mt Te dis it? ¢ among members of our sales force. 

Cudd ° We wanted also to encourage them 

- > si to use our advertising to help them 
sell. 


Other objectives were, of course, 
to gain the greatest readership pos- 
sible, inform customers and _ pros- 
pects of our broad services and to 
create a corporate image 
spells quality and leadership. 

Our ads were not 


create 


HARRY 
STURGES 
ASSOCIATES 


180 W. Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


which 


designed to 
although, as_ it 
turned out, they pulled more in- 


inquiries, 
(SS Re Rtn SR AER EN SE 


istrial Marketing 


selling, and to create an image of leadership.’’ Judges’ com- 
‘Arresting, meaningful, good corporate identification.”’ 


Clark inserts build 
pride, confidence 


quiries per insertion than any other 
campaign in our company’s history. 
A key to the success of our full- 
color insert campaign was the time 
and effort spent obtaining truly out- 
standing photographs. With our 
agency, Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, Chicago, we worked 
hard and long in each case, locating 
the exact operation which would 
attract the attention and interest of 
all people dealing with 
handling equipment. 
Media used to promote this cam- 
paign included Building Supply 
News, Chemical Processing, Con- 
Methods & Equipment, 
Distribution Age, Factory Manage- 
ment & Maintenance, Food Engi- 
neering, Iron Age, Lumberman, 
Materials Handling Engineering, 
Modern Materials Handling, Pur- 
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materials 


struction 








Over the years, “Weldwood,” famous product 


E of United States Plywood Corporation, has 
become almost generic for “finest quality” in 


hardwood paneling. These choice woods, 


superbly finished by master craftsmen, beau- 
tify many of the most distinctive reception 


rooms, conference rooms, executive offices 


in America. The woods and finishes are usu- 
A D | N DU S | RY ally specified personally by owner-executives, 
the men who have an owner’s interest, an 


owner’s stake, an owner's authority to take 


2 ee ying action. 
So it is only natural that this famous adver- 
tiser is selling in Nation’s Business, the all- 
aa business magazine edited for owner-execu- 
tives. Of 750,000 subscribers, 550,000 are 
5 the presidents, Owners or partners of their 
IN NATION S BUSI N ESS firms. Here is broad coverage of all markets 
—the largest companies, plus those vitally 


important medium-sized companies on the 
move, on the way up. This is the largest con- 
centration of ownership-motivated executives 
available to you today! 


Leading advertisers selling this vast audience of business buyers: 
Butler Manufacturing Company e Kentile, Inc. « Aluminum Company of America 16.5% gain in ad pages for 


Stran-Steel Corporation « Portland Cemert Association ¢ United States Gypsum e 
Cast iron Pipe Research Association « National Gypsum Company a] the first four months of 1959 
A USEFUL Loo, é 
Nea, ‘ 


sole the 
owner -executive 
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chasing and Wood & Wood Prod- 
ucts. 

All our objectives were fulfilled. 
In our annual survey to Clark sales- 
men requesting comments on the 
ad program 60° more returns were 


received than ever before. To aman, 
they wanted the program continued 
in the same format. Many related 
their pride of association with the 
program and said it was making 
their job easier. A majority indi- 
cated they were using the ads as 


flash-backs when making calls. 


The ads pulled 3,463 inquiries 
although, as previously mentioned, 
inquiries were not an objective. A 
most gratifying result has been the 
number of requests from customers 
to use applications from their own 
companies in our four-color insert 


program! a 





Product applications 


customers’ 


By P. L. Platt 


s U.S. Steel’s winning campaign 
was designed to build customers for 


Dippers that ra 


ther 


2 


Customers’ customers . . With 


customers 


our own customers and prospects. 
A major U. S. Steel product is 
our T-1 Constructional Alloy Steel 
which the company developed and 
introduced about six years ago. 
During 1958 we raised the yield 
strength of this product from 90,000 


m through rock 


2 . 
ghter with (ss) T-1 Steel 


this ad, USS established a 


preference for T-] steel in mining industry equipment. The 


campaign won top honor 


rials category 


Judges’ comment 


in the primary and process mate 


Informative, helpful 


psi to 100,000 psi and this was a 
principal factor in the story we had 
to tell. Construction equipment rep- 
resents a major market for this type 
of steel and the mining industry is a 
particularly heavy user. 

Four major mining publications 
were selected to carry the program: 
Mining World, Engineering & Min- 
ing Journal, Coal Age and Mechani- 
zation. The ads themselves were 
backed up with direct mail and, of 
course, with continuing sales calls 
on equipment manufacturers. 

The ads were built around “on 
the job” application of equipment 
using T-1 components. Layouts 
were not held down to a single 
format. We decided, in each case, 
to let the application 
story and photograph dictate the 
layout. About 50% of our pictures, 
incidentally, are obtained through a 
photo reporting service; the other 
half are obtained by U.S. Steel per- 
sonnel. 

In mid-1958, we undertook a mail 


individual 


study of coal mine officials and 
mine machinery manufacturers. Re- 
turns from this “awareness” study 
showed that 50° of the group sam- 
pled knew of our T-1 steel. Of this 
group, at least 25°; had learned of 
it through our advertising. 

Readership on this series has been 
excellent with ads in Engineering & 
Mining Journal generally ranking 
among the top three in their cate- 
gory. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Pittsburgh, is our agency. D. 
F. Barbour, is copy supervisor. #& 





More on ABP winners 
Idea ads sell soup p. 164 
3-in-1 ad campaign p. 166 
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FACTORY 


FACTORY IS A “HORIZONTAL” for all manufacturing. Worth considering first, no 


matter what you sell to industry — motors, or fence, or lubricants, or whatever. For 


what only Factory does, of all businesspapers, is to concentrate on solving plant 


management problems for the men who run the plant. Factory alone is dedicated to 


better management — in both ideas and equipment —to achieve better production and 


men who “plan-equip-operate-main- 


maintenance. It delivers a stimulated audience... 
tain” plants... inquisitive and susceptible to the imaginative advertisers with ideas-and- 
equipment that can help solve plant problems. A limitless area for sales development. 


Factory, A McGraw-Hill Publication (asc, app), 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


BETTER PRODUCTION AND MAINTENANCE THROUGH BETTER MANAGEMENT 











direct line to 
10,200 men 

of the 

iron and steel 
industry 


26 aoa 


B&W 12-time rate: $210 


gives you a 
| 


De (ae cen eo 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BLDG., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Soup 


Merchandising 


SOUP-PLATE SPECIALS give you 


wrved ¢ 


Betore busy rush hours ' 
S fast -«etling 


bigger checks ’round the clock! 


OFFER YOUR PATRONS THE 
MENU VARIETY THEY WANT 


Campbell Soup Company 


Camden 1. New Jersey 


Merchandising conscious . 


Campbell Soup Co. won a top 


prize in the primary and process materials category with a 
campaign which featured merchandising ideas. Ads ran in two 


colors 


’n a sandwich 


key Campbell success 


By H. M. Stevens 


f ret + M Yer 
Irketing Manage 


# The objective of the Campbell 
Soup Co. campaign was to increase 
sales of through fast-food 
outlets. To achieve this, it was felt 
that the campaign should offer fast- 


soups 


food operators more than a favor- 
able, sales-spurring message about 
soup alone. 

Hence, in its final definition, the 
particular cam- 
became: to sell 


objective of this 
paign specifically 
more soup to fast food outlets by 
giving this merchandising-conscious 


segment of the food service industry 
sound selling and promotional ideas 
to help them increase the size of the 
average check per customer and, as 
a result, their own profits. 

The campaign presented, in full- 
page ads and spreads (two-color 
and full-color), a series of mer- 
chandising ideas in which the op- 
erator was urged to feature soup 
and other foods as combinations. 
Examples: soup with a sandwich 
and a dessert, and soup with a ham- 
burger. Publications used were Fast 
Food, Chain Store Age and Diner- 
Drive-In. 

Results: The campaign was con- 
sidered an outstanding success by 

Continued on page 166 











TRIB READERS BUY MORE 
BECAUSE THEY'VE GOT MORE... 


Surveys rate the Herald Tribune top in the New York market... among 
at a profit! The latest Herald Tribune 


the quality families who buy quantity 
Home Study shows that one-half of Trib families own stocks and bonds... 

63% are in the $7,000-plus income bracket... 73°; of Trib males have executive 
and managerial positions. So naturally they have more wants and needs 


. more disposable income... buy more! It adds up. Get full facts today! 


we Derald Trib une 


Today's VITAL / 


A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is published daily in Paris 
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WHY ADVERTISING IN 
THE ACI JOURNAL IS 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


_editorial proof 


Technical, factual material serving 
all segments of the concrete fieid 
from the specifying engineer to 
the contracting buying authority. 


readership proof | 


Made easy by maintaining 
ratio of advertising to editorial 
Proof: More than 9,000 


reprints sold each month. 


low 


pages. 
article 


circulation proof 


ACI Journal circulation has more 
than doubled since 1950... now 
stands at over 10,000 and 
stantly growing! 


con- 


low-cost proof 


A half-penny per reader keeps 
your message in the ACI Journal 


for one full year. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 


_—_—— 


JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN 
CONCRETE 
INSTITUTE 


BOX 4754 


149) 20) eye wec ON CRETE 
DETROIT 19, 
MICHIGAN 


Marketing 


some or all of the merchandising 


ABP WINNERS. . 


ideas. 
continued from p. 164 ideas 


The agency is Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, New York. Paul 
K. Randall is account executive. & 


the trade. A number of major drug 


and other fast-food chains adopted 
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Tinnerman Push-On SPEED NUTS 


fasten with a ‘bite’ that can't shake loose 


TINNERMAN 
Speed, Mula 


- Woh Ss 


Ath Semmens Vectenery inh Metin eter GALT ENTE Dement Aemecnmneee Ut Swine! Hees RARE Gemmemm fA) oe hetemor Oe fetch Sewn 


- Tinnerman Products had the top entry in 
The two-color ads 


Clear message . 
the component parts and materials category. 
were used to reacquaint prospective users with the advantages 
obtained by the use of Speed Nuts, and to stress Tinnerman’s 
special nuts for special fastening problems. 


headlines and 


ability to produce 


comment Excellent correlation of art, 


Judges 


Message is clear and to the point . . . prominent com- 


copy 
pany and product identification.’ 


Offers more 


Tinnerman advertises 
S,000 shapes, sizes 


By William M. Buttriss 


Sein strap cargo to the inside of a boxcar, 


another fastens the eyes of a doll in 
place, and still another holds the 
tuning knobs on a tv set, you get 
some idea of the wide variety of 
fastening functions served by Tin- 
168 


realize that one fas- 


= When 
|} tener makes it 


Continued on page 
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How 

“that 

Houston, 

Texas 
agency” 

can help 


you in the 
Southwest 


We have often been referred to as “that Houston, Texas 
agency” when someone outside this area wants work done 
in the South or Southwest. 

We (there are 29 of us) are 11 years old, now turn 
out nearly three million dollars worth of work a year 
and have grown with our clients in a market we know 

. industrial goods and services. Most of our clients are 
headquartered in the Southwest, but they sell all over 
the world. Our client list includes the leader in each of 
his respective fields. 

Our creative, plans and production staff is centralized 
in one office, but we go wherever (and whenever) work 
needs to be done for one of our accounts. Members of 
our staff regularly travel the field to stay abreast of actual 
market conditions. 

Rives, Dyke knows industrial marketing. And we can 
serve you no matter where you are with specific knowl- 
edge and information about industry in the Southwest. 
You may not be getting this information now. 

We'd like to tell you more. Our story is told in the 
booklet — “Questions and Answers about Rives, Dyke 
and Company.” Copies will be sent promptly on return 
of the coupon. 


Questions & Answers 
about 


Rives, Dyke and Company 


Rives, Dyke and Company 
2503 Robinhood ¢ Houston, Texas 
Please send me your booklet, “Questions and Answers 
Member: about Rives, Dyke and Company.” 
American Association 
of Advertising Agencies Name____ 
Title__ 
Company. 


Address-_ 








agency 
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WHY ADVERTISING IN 
THE ACI JOURNAL IS 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


editorial proof 


Technical, factual material serving 
all segments of the concrete fieid 
from the specifying engineer to 
the contracting buying authority. 


readership proof | 


Made easy by maintaining low Tinnerman Push-On SPEED NUTS 


ratio of advertising to editorial : 
pages. Proof: More than 9,000 fasten with a ‘bite’ that can’t shake loose 


article reprints sold each month. 


circulation proof 


ACI Journal circulation has more TINNERMAN 


than doubled since 1950... now A ac Speed Mis 


stands at over 10,000 and con- 
= (A a 


y ino! ro a nail d 
stantly growing! ra oy ee ae on Vo 





low-cost proof comaessee nen ian eee een tht 


A half-penny A age’ reader keeps Clear message . . Tinnerman Products had the top entry in 
your message in the ACI Journal the component parts and materials category. The two-color ads 
for one full year. were used to reacquaint prospective users with the advantages 
obtained by the use of Speed Nuts, and to stress Tinnerman’s 
ability to produce special nuts for special fastening problems. 
Judges’ comment: ‘Excellent correlation of art, headlines and 


WRITE TODAY FOR copy. Message is clear and to the point . . . prominent com- 
FULL INFORMATION pany and product identification.”’ 


—E 


JOURNAL OF THE | Offers more 


AMERICAN  Tinnerman advertises 


CONCRETE 
iInstiTtuTE 9Y,OO0OO0O shapes, sizes 


BOX 4754 : By William M. Buttriss on 
REDFORD STA. I aN a strap cargo to the inside of a boxcar, 
I MEG another fastens the eyes of a doll in 
DETROIT 19, hie hike place, and still another holds the 
MICHIGAN owt tuning knobs on a tv set, you get 
| m When you realize that one fas- some idea of the wide variety of 
tener makes it possible to steel- fastening functions served by Tin- 
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How 

“that 

Houston, 

Texas 
agency” 

can help 


you in the 
Southwest 


We have often been referred to as “that Houston, Texas 
agency” when someone outside this area wants work done 
in the South or Southwest. 

We (there are 29 of us) are 11 years old, now turn 
out nearly three million dollars worth of work a year 
and have grown with our clients in a market we know 

. industrial goods and services. Most of our clients are 
headquartered in the Southwest, but they sell all over 
the world. Our client list includes the leader in each of 
his respective fields. 

Our creative, plans and production staff is centralized 
in one office, but we go wherever (and whenever) work 
needs to be done for one of our accounts. Members of 
our staff regularly travel the field to stay abreast of actual 
market conditions. 

Rives, Dyke knows industrial marketing. And we can 
serve you no matter where you are with specific knowl- 
edge and information about industry in the Southwest. 
You may not be getting this information now. 

We'd like to tell you more. Our story is told in the 
booklet — “Questions and Answers about Rives, Dyke 
and Company.” Copies will be sent promptly on return 
of the coupon. 


Questions & Answers 
about 


Rives, Dyke and Company 


Rives, Dyke and Company 
2503 Robinhood ¢ Houston, Texas 
Please send me your booklet, “Questions and Answers 
Member: about Rives, Dyke and Company.” 
American Association 
of Advertising Agencies Name____ 
Title__ 
a ad 


Address____ pi et 




















about 
automation in... 





4 


Although possibly a little 
over zealous, the man above 
has something in common 
with every reader of Coal 
Mining. He depends on each 
issue for the latest news on 
methods, equipment and 
personnel. 

In fact, a recent survey of 
326 readers showed that 
the typical coal executive 
spends at least 24 hours on 
each issue. Over 76% of 
these stated that Coal Min- 
ing’s series about automation 
had proved of value in the 
selection of equipment. 

When you advertise to the 
coal industry, use the publi- 
cation that’s read most, 
quoted most by men who 
buy most . . . Coal Mining. 


AA-4746 


Pittsburgh 36, Po 


COAL MINING 


ery coal industry since 1898 
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nerman Speed Nut fasteners. 

Right now, there are more than 
9,000 different shapes and sizes of 
Speed Nuts available. Some are 
classified as standard types because 
they enjoy wide acceptance. Special 
types are those that have been de- 
veloped to meet a customer’s par- 
ticular fastening requirement. At 
Tinnerman, we develop five new 
types every day. 

How to tell this broad story to 
manufacturers in many industries— 
to the product designers, engineers, 
production men, purchasing agents, 
management? During the year 1958, 
we did it with three different series 
of ads. 

One series of case history ads 
featured leading customers who had 
selected standard Speed Nuts. An- 
other case history series featured 
manufacturers for whom we had 
developed special Speed Nuts. To 
place greater emphasis on certain 
popular standard types and to give 
our advertising program the balance 
we felt it needed, we created a new 
series of product ads featuring Tin- 
nerman “originals.” 

The same format was used for all 
three series of ads. Some of the 
elements contained in previous ads 
were eliminated because they were 
distracting to the reader. Now our 


ads were clear and uncluttered—we 


wanted to lift our ads out of the 
“nuts and bolts” category of indus- 
trial advertising. 

Each ad was designed to attract 
as much attention as possible and 
utilized a unique illustration tech- 
nique of placing the product within 
a red spotlight—to dramatize the 
product and focus the attention of 
the reader. Headlines contained im- 
portant user-benefits. Copy was 
kept as short and as factual as 
possible. 


Results . . The results have been 
most gratifying. Unfortunately, the 
effectiveness of the program cannot 
be measured in immediate sales 
results, because many Speed Nuts 
have to be specially developed and 
designed into product assemblies, 
requiring a certain amount of time. 

But in spite of the fact that our 
budget for publication advertising 
suffered a substantial cutback due 
to unfavorable business conditions 
in most of the industries we serve, 
our advertising produced a record 
total of inquiries, 10% greater than 
the previous year. We know from 
past experience that a substantial 
number of new customers will re- 
sult from this advertising. 

Those who contributed to the 
success of this program include our 
advertising manager William H. 
Gibbons, creative director Herndon 
A. Oliver, and Warren Whiting, ac- 
count executive, of our agency Mel- 
drum & Fewsmith. & 





Promoting oil cloth 


CCF re-educates 
‘lost generation’ 


By Charles M. LaRue, Jr. 


= Among present-day products, oil 
cloth ranks as a true old timer. 
Some 30, 40, 50 years ago it was a 
household standby, the product of a 
thousand uses, so widely accepted 


throughout this country that it 
was known outside the U.S.A. as 
“American cloth.” 

Today, except for higher styling, 
oil cloth is unchanged—but its 
market is radically different. A 
whole new post-war generation has 
grown up. Many have never heard 
of oil cloth; those who have tend to 
think of it as “old hat” in compari- 


Continued on page 170 





Formula for successful advertising to the paper and pulp industry 





Determine what information operating mill management NEEDS 





Find out what publication gives them this information 





Concentrate your advertising in this magazine 


We suggest the following as a base for comparison: 


MILL MEN WANT 


1. NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Production men and engineers in pulp and 
paper mills need to keep up with the industry 
—new mills, major changes, prices, market 
conditions, and news of what other mill men 
and suppliers are doing. 


2. TRENDS IN THE INDUSTRY 


As important as the news itself is the signifi- 
cance of what’s happening — the trend in 
capacity for different types of paper, the 
trend in prices, consumption, uses of pulp 
and paper. Also trends in methods, tech- 
niques of pulp production and papermaking. 


3. PRACTICAL PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Production men in pulp and paper, as every- 
where else, are constantly seeking informa- 
tion and ideas that will save costs, improve 
labor relations, help them make a better 
product—in short, operate smoothly and effi- 
ciently. For this they need a constant flow of 
case histories and practical articles that 
contain useable ideas. 





MILL MEN GET 


1. NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


As a weekly publication, PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL reports the news while it is still 
news. Its reporters and editors know the pulp 
and paper business, know what mill men 
want to know, know how to give it to them. 


2. TRENDS IN THE INDUSTRY 

PAPER TRADE JOURNAL’s editor—an ex-paper- 
maker himself — is in a position to assess the 
significance of what’s going on in the 
industry. He is constantly discussing trends 
with industry leaders, suppliers, and with 
academic authorities. 


3. PRACTICAL PRODUCTION IDEAS 

Each issue of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL con- 
tains articles on various phases of pulp or 
paper production — practical stories, often 
written by mill men. This adds up to 275 
articles a year—the equivalent of half a dozen 
textbooks or work manuals—and all original 
material ...no reprints of convention papers. 
In addition, the JOURNAL keeps mill men 
up-to-date on new products, new literature, 
new methods. 





Paper Trade Journal 


Paper Trade Journal 


“the most useful paper” 


@ ® 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO « DENVER + LOS ANGELES - DALLAS + MIAMI + HOUSTON + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
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)Buyers )Purchasing Digest 
read most by 
men who buy most! 

















Lowest cost per thousand of 
any industrial publication 
directed 100% at buying influ- 
ences! This is only part of the 
exciting Buyers Purchasing 
Digest story. 

The remainder is tied up in 
BPD’s ‘“Franchise-Paid”’ cir- 
culation of 80,346 . . . heavy 
home readership inquiry 
production that averages 7,778 
per issue and 2 hour, 17 minute 
reading time. 

Put your sales message be- 
fore men directly responsible 
for buying your product—ad- 
vertise in Buyers Purchasing 
Digest. 


AA-7744 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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Fascinating subject for classroom study... 
rich source of decorating projects 


exph 


u related sub- 


Any questions? Just ask me 
My job is to help make your jot 
easer! 


2] cal 
lanetauee - Mereder 
Home Economics Director 


as PS Use coupon service on page 





youu write, 


pry to send you, with 


It explains why tat 


With it, 


swatches of 


nta, a copy for each 
dents. Tell me the 


I will include 
the latest Oi Cloth 


patterns which, the stores tell us. 
are the finest we've ever created 


Also « teacher's c 
Yourself Ideas” 


yw of “Do-It- 
ich outlines 


three dozen interesting class proj- 


ects with Oi] Cloth from school 


00k covers to place mats. 


from the makers ef Qi! Cloth 





ATED FABRICS CORPORATION « COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


Old, but not well known . 


. . Columbus Coated Fabrics used its 


award-winning campaign to enlist teachers’ help in reacquaint- 
ing market with oil cloth. The campaign won top honors in 


the services and public relations category 


ABP WINNERS... 


continued from page 168 


son with the newer plastic cloths. 

The problem: to re-educate this 
“lost” generation to the advantages 
of oil cloth; and to do so on an 
extremely limited budget. 

The solution: to reach future 
homemakers via their home ' eco- 
nomics teachers. 

The publication 
What’s New in Home Economics, 


selected was 


read by some 40,000 home econom- 
ics teachers who have a_ student 
“audience” of between three and 


four million. 


Objectives . . The advertisements 


had two objectives: 


1. To enlist the aid of help-hungry 
teachers in spreading the oil cloth 
story by offering them kits of in- 
teresting teaching materials along 
with useful and practical ideas for 


class work projects. 


2. To encourage the students them- 
selves, by means of do-it-yourself 
suggestions, to use more oil cloth in 
their homes now—and _ through 
these suggestions, to help broaden 
oil cloth usage beyond its tradi- 
tional function as a table covering. 


Although this campaign falls into 
the category of public relations and 
service, results have been concrete 
and highly satisfactory. From just 
five 1958 insertions, more than a 
quarter of a million requests for oil 
cloth teaching kits were received. 

Oil cloth sales are on the rise. 
Promotion of plastic 
coverings, it would appear, may 
have enlarged the over-all market; 
but plastics have not gained sales at 
the expense of oil cloth, which after 
half a century is more than holding 
its own. 


inexpensive 


(The campaign was conceived and 
executed by Mumm, Mullay & 
Nichols, Columbus. ) 7 














ATING, REFRIGERATING AND AIR CONDITIONING ENGINEERS 


380 
2} 1 Acuarion 


qornt 


MARCH 19659 











COMPARISON! 


THE OFFICIAL MONTHLY of HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR-CONDITIONING, VENTILATION 


The ASHRAE JOURNAL is a professional publica- 
tion written with authority and read with conviction. 
It belongs to the Society members, is published for 
them and editorially contains what they want to read 
—the exclusive technical papers of the Society de- 
scribing scientific research and the study of principles 
and methods; also pertinent general information 
about the industry. 


The ASHRAE JOURNAL is the Society monthly 
forum for discussing important issues. As the official 
publication of the Society the ASHRAE JOURNAL 
provides an audience which is a select, premium 
circulation. Every member is a sub- 
scriber, every member considers it his 


The Closing Date for THE 
GUIDE, 1960 (38th annual 
edition) is October 15th, 
1959. For details write: 
W. M. Vidulich at ASHRAE 
Headquarters, 62 Worth 
Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 

W. M. Vidulich, 
Advertising Mgr. 

J. Craig Johnson 

BArclay 7-6262 


publication. 


The ASHRAE JOURNAL has a unique readership 
by those engineers vitally concerned with designing, 
specifying or purchasing equipment components, 
parts and material used in heating, refrigeration, 
air conditioning and ventilation. 


This is real READERSHIP—not just a quick “thumb- 


through” and a mental reservation to read it later. 


CIRCULATION DATA 

ASHRAE Members 12,084. 

Plus the ABC Circulation of “Refrigerating 
Engineering Including Air-Conditioning” 10, 


TOTAL CIRCULATION: 22,380 


For complete details on circulation, rates and 


mechanical requirements contact: 


CHICAGO 
William J. Gatenby 
Room 452 

35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 
Financial 6-7255 


LOS ANGELES 

Richard T. Biedler 
429 S. Western St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Published by the 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING REFRIGERATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING ENGINEERS 


62 WortH Street, New York 13, New York 





IDP WORKSHOP... 


continued from p. 144 


in which the Workshop has proved 
itself to be a major benefit in meet- 
ing the new marketing problems. 
Promotion of the Workshop in both 
publicity and advertising areas had 
to be limited since its size and ca- 
pacity dictated a limitation on the 
number of visitors we could handle 
with full attention and satisfaction. 
During the spring and summer 
months of 1954, Standard Register 
participated in several business and 
office equipment shows. At these 
we set up abbreviated versions of 
the planned Workshop giving the 
visitors there a hint of what would 
later. 
much attention and by November 


be available These gained 
we had enough people scheduled to 
keep us going for some months to 


come. 


Sales magazine .. In early 1955 
we made use of Standard’s external 
sales magazine, “PS.” (for Paper- 
work Simplification). This is a 
quarterly, circulation about 70,000 
aimed at a selected list of top ex- 
ecutives in administrative and sys- 
tems and procedures areas in cus- 
tomer and prospect companies. Here 
we used both the editorial and ad- 
vertising pages to tell about the 
IDP Workshop. 

As fo! 


did not go into national media ex- 


general advertising, we 


cept in one or two isolated cases, 
nor did we embark on a direct mail 
campaign until 1956. In that year 
we put out an “IDP Handbook.” 
This went to a list of salesman-sug- 
gested names and other select pros- 
pects and included a brochure de- 
scribing the Workshop. 

Even general publicity was han- 
dled on a limited basis. Press re- 
leases and photographs of the in- 
stallation were sent out to trade 
magazines covering the fields most 
immediately concerned with this 
type of work—office, systems, ad- 
ministrative, etc. Subsequent mail- 
ings have been made to a broaden- 
ing list as the Workshop has grown 
in size and function. 

Thus, the “IDP campaign” was a 
very subdued one. We did not want 
to attract more people than we 


could handle with fairness and com- 
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pleteness. As knowledge of the 
Workshop has spread by word-of- 
mouth and the underplayed pub- 
licity program, however, we have 
been able to keep it going full time 
for its various functions. During the 
first months it functioned primarily 
as a source of general information 
on Integrated Data Processing. As 
time passed, more emphasis was 
placed on the actual testing of spe- 
cific applications and proposed sys- 
tems. Now it is almost entirely de- 
voted to the latter. While our own 
personnel are always present, vis- 
itors to the Workshop may work on 
their own projects if they so desire. 
Our personnel stand by to provide 
advice and answers where neces- 
sary. 

Arrangements for use of the 
Workshop are made through our 
Dept., 
through a sales representative or by 


Customer Relations either 


direct contact from a customer 
Business organizations, student and 
teacher groups, and similar visitors 
usually use the direct approach. Cus- 
tomer Relations sets up the sched- 
ule in cooperation with the Mar- 
keting Dept. men who staff the 
Workshop. Time must also be al- 
lowed for functions such as sales 
training, sales conferences, and sim- 
ilar activities that are held in the 
Workshop. 


Thousands visit . . Since Novem- 
ber 1, 1954, when the Workshop was 
first opened for the use of the busi- 
ness public, it has been visited by 
more than 3,000 people represent- 
ing over 800 companies, plus an- 
other 1,500 from universities, busi- 
ness and technical associations and 
other groups, and foreign countries. 
They represent a cross-section of 
business and industry, large and 
banks, utilities, and 
insurance to motor freight trans- 


small, from 
portation, heavy machinery, chemi- 
cals, and textiles. 

Visitors have shown interest, ap- 
preciation, and enthusiasm for the 
information and aid they have re- 
ceived. So successful has the Day- 
ton installation been that similar 
if smaller facilities were installed 
in our Pacific Division offices in 
Oakland, Calf. a few months ago. 
These, are proving valuable as sales 
and service aids. 

By combining the best features 


of a display room, a live demon- 
stration, and a sales training pro- 
gram, we have come up with an 
asset the advantages which are far 
greater than their individual sum 
total advantages when the three are 
added separately. Results cannot be 
measured in sales figures alone, al- 
though they have been very pleas- 
ant. We also have to look at the in- 
tangible results, notably the in- 
creasingly better relations we have 
with allied companies, customers, 
our own sales representatives, busi- 
ness associations, educational insti- 
tutes, etc. By maintaining a high 
degree of cooperation and good re- 
lations with these we feel we are 
contributing immeasurably to the 
progress of the company in partic- 
ular and the office field and data 
processing in general. cy 


‘Wrap-around’ wall chart 
twice as big as it looks 


Charts, necessary as they are, 
often just plain take up too much 
offer 


space—and sometimes even 


more information than you may 
want at one glance. 

A unique type of visual control 
board—the Rol-a-chart—has been 
designed to alleviate both prob- 
lems—and still present a clear pic- 
ture. 

Basis of the 4-foot-square chart 
is a continuous rotating clear plas- 
tic sleeve which wraps around the 
entire board. The plastic sleeve, 
on which the recorder makes his 
notations, can be moved across a 
stationary grid which is used to 
mark minutes, months or any other 
desirable time or space unit. Hence 
the chart, which can be rotated 
from back to front of the grid, pro- 
vides 8 square feet of scheduling 
space. 

Entries are made on the sleeve in 
marking pencil which can be erased 
with an ordinary cloth. 

Rol-a-chart is built of steel and 
comes equipped with wall hangers, 
folding easel and carrying handle. 
It hangs flat on a wall or stands 
on a desk. Red and black marking 
pencils with extra leads are fur- 
nished with the unit. 

Conley, Baltzer & Steward, 494 
Jefferson St., San Francisco 9, Cal., 
is the manufacturer. * 








INDUSTRIAL CATALOGS & DIRECTORIES 
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"How to get more business right now: 





. “Tm on the 

~ Approved List... 
how come 
| don’t get more 
business?” 


Even if you are on the Approved List, how 
much business are you going to get? As you 
know, it’s the purchasing agent who decides 
this. 


In industry today the purchasing agent re- 
ceives requisitions or specifications from the 
using departments, and fills them from ap- 
proved sources previously agreed upon by 
engineering, production and maintenance. 
That’s why the share of business you get is 
determined by purchasing. 


Next to a personal call on the purchasing 
agent, the best way to sell him is to advertise 
in PURCHASING Magazine. This is the one mag- 
azine edited to meet all his informational needs 
—including advertisements that tell him about 
your company and its products. 


PURCHASING macazine 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION IN BP 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 


the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 


PURCHASING Magazine conducts a continuing company- 
by-company study of industrial buying power. This 
assures you as an advertiser of complete coverage of 
ali worthwhile purchasing departments. 
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Market research 
needs management 
point of view 


# Market research must continual- 
ly cultivate and nurture a man- 
agement point of view, according 
to Kenneth G. Stuart, market re- 
search director of Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Stuart said that only through 
such a process can marketing peo- 
ple understand the relative im- 
portance to a company of the 
project under consideration. 

“Through the utilization of a 
broad-scope point of view, we can 
(1) know much better the type of 
research required, the type of in- 
formation needed, and (2) be in 
a position to advise our manage- 
ment as to a reasonable amount 
to spend on a project,” said Mr. 
Stuart. 

“Good problem definition is our 
responsibility and not that of the 
person requesting our assistance. 
We cannot meet this responsibility 
without a management point of 
view.” 

Another area for potential im- 
provement in the market research 
job is that of minimizing the mak- 
ing of unwarranted assumptions, 
said the Eastman Kodak executive. 

“Unwarranted assumptions, of 
course, are related to problem def- 
inition and all phases of market 
research,” he noted. “There have 
been rapid changes in forms of 
merchandising and distribution 
which are not truly appreciated in 
day-to-day observation, but only 
become obvious in comparison with, 
say, five or ten years ago.” 

Another environmental change: 
10 or 15 years ago management 
people, in many instances, 
reluctant to embrace market re- 
search, while at the same time be- 


were 


ing extremely conscious of the 
value of product research and de- 
velopment. 

“Management's attitude 
market research has improved con- 
siderably,” said Mr. Stuart, “but 
there are still reservations on the 
part of some management people.” 

Mr. Stuart said many people in 
sales and advertising also have 
healthy skepticism about market 
research. 

“This is natural because they 
have a high regard for their own 
competency in their field and are 
not always over-enthusiastic about 
using the staff assistance provided 
by market research,’ he said. 

Another improvement 
lies in paying more attention to ex- 
perimental research, he continued, 
“Doing a better job of market re- 
search obviously involves improv- 
ing our techniques. We are all 
aware that despite the 
ments of the past 20 years we are, 
in many cases, working with crude 


toward 


area for 


improve- 


tools,” he said. 

Regarding the participation of 
market research people in decision 
making, Mr. Stuart said, “Funda- 
mentally, market research is a staff 
function, which means that the re- 
sponsibility ends with providing the 
information desired or required by 
the line organization. 

“It is my feeling, however, that 
market research has matured to the 
stage, in many companies, where 
management and line operating peo- 
ple not only welcome, but expect 
greater assistance in decision mak- 
ing.” 

Mr. Stuart feels that such partici- 
pation is the logical extension of 
the analysis and _ interpretation 
function which is already an essen- 
tial part of market research. 

The Eastman’ executive _ said 
greater participation in decision 
making must be earned. Market 
research people must earn the con- 
fidence of people they are serving 
and group activity is a helpful tool 
in creating this confidence, he said. 


Trucking associations offer 
new weekly business index 


® Truckloadings in and out of 
more than 400 major terminals in 


key cities are being tabulated, 


analyzed and released weekly by 
the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, New York. The weekly fig- 
ures show percentage changes from 
the previous week and from the 
same week of the past year. 

In announcing the new weekly 
service, Edward V. Kiley, ATA re- 
search director, pointed out the 
“extremely close tie-in of truck- 
loadings of general freight and cur- 
rent business conditions.” “Both 
production and marketing today 
operate with extremely short in- 
ventories as compared with 30 years 
ago,” he said, adding: 

“This dependence on fast trans- 
port means that accurate figures 
from significant terminals handling 
intercity truck freight also serve as 
a measure of both industrial and 
mercantile activity. Careful com- 
parison of charts of business ac- 
tivity, some of them not available 
until many week after our truck- 
loading reports, have shown. that 
our reports accurately reflected the 
findings developed by other tech- 
niques, but of course did so far in 
advance of many of these estab- 
lished indices.” 


Ford Foundation gives Pitt 
$30,778 for marketing research 


= The Ford 
granted the University of Pittsburgh 
$30,778 for 
search. 

Dr. John A. Howard, marketing 
professor in the university’s school 


Foundation has 


basic marketing re- 


of business administration, will take 
a year’s leave from his teaching 
duties to direct the project. 


Directory of manufacturers’ 
agents now available 


= The 1959 edition of the “Veri- 
fied Directory of Manufacturers’ 
Representatives” is being offered at 
$20 a copy by Manufacturers’ Agent 
Publishing Co., 505 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. 

The directory lists 
15,000 manufacturers’ domestic and 


more than 


export representatives in the U.S., 
its territories and Canada. The list- 
ings are arranged geographically 
and include the principal products 
each “rep” carries and the trading 


area covered. * 





All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


Y d s 401/Circle on Readers’ Service 
ou trade up Best-rated ads studied in 


detailed readership report 


your line . ‘haracteristics of high-scoring 
ee 1 1 at the rubber market ve 
when you trade up 
its Presentation 


the results of two Mills 


; made for Rubber Age, 10! 


WITH MODERN, PLASTIG _ *%%" 2) rnstistt ne oa 
29 COVERS BY NATIONAL 


These covers are called “‘3-D’’ because ‘me 402/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
the design is in three dimensions. Guidebook aids in planning 
Your name is a stand out in plastic / business letterheads 
applique letters. The beautiful, / ea re ee Eee 
virgin plastic cover material offers : 

a wide range of decorative and 

color possibilities. These covers 

may be silk screened, stamped Si to your Bi ess Letterhead. 
Neenah Paper 


klet presents 


and embossed. 

You'll find the cost surprisingly 
low. Our NBB Representative can 
provide expert counsel and a choice 
of designs by our Design Depart- 
ment. Send coupon now. 


| 403/Circle on Readers’ Service 
@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ee - . 
| 1958 zinc market reviewed 
in statistical booklet 
Dept. 2204, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS ion and con 
, 7 ling several 
Please send information about how to select a decorated cover and about the new “ 
NBB Covers (_) Have your representative call 
is presented in this 16-page booklet. 
NAME ‘ : Pr i by the American Zinc Institute, 
2 New York 


fy 


COMPANY 
n analysis 
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rimary 
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404/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Forecast building market 
expenditures for 1959 

A breakdown of expected building ac- 
tivity and expenditures totalling 73-billion 
dollars in 1959, is contained in a study 
made by Industrial Publications, Inc., 5 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. 

Based on a number of current industry 
and economic indicators, the report in- 
cludes state and regional figures for future 
new building and modernization work. 


405/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Guidebook serves as aid 
to sales catalog preparation 
Solutions to several major problems in 
the planning, pricing and distribution of 
sales catalogs are presented in a new cat- 
alog guidebook. 
Prepared by the Direct Mail Printing Co., 
5 W. 20th St., New York 11, the booklet 
includes sections on format, design, bind- 
ing and printing. 


406/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Studies show specifications set 
by special trades engineers 

Specification practices of engineers re- 
sponsible for the installation of heating 
air conditioning and plumbing products 
wn in a five-part market study. 

Released by Actual Specifying Engineer, 
1801 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, the reports 
equipment material require- 
ments for medium and large building con- 
struction and remodeling. 


Ire sh 


sover and 


407/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market file covers Canada’s 
alcoholic beverage market 
Statistics on Canadian consumption of 
and an 


alcholic beverages analysis 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


marketing 


of market coverage among several publi- 
cations is included in a brochure prepared 
by Wine, Beer & Spirits, 450 Alliance Ave. 
Toronto 9, Ont. 

Shown in the study is the percentage 
of the population which uses each form 
of beverage and an evaluation of the 
publication's readership among beverage 
producers and distributors. 


408/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

“Speaker’s Guide” outlines 

steps for effective presentation 
Three basic steps to be followed in mak- 

ing a speech or presentation are elabo- 

rated in a guide prepared by Henning & 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


094 


Please send me the following 


® Send for these free selling tools 


Cheadle, Inc., 1060 W. Fort St., Detroit 26. 

Designed for rapid reading, the booklet 
jescribes rules for both the preparation 
and actual presentation, and includes ad- 
vice on the acoompanying use of visual 
aid materials. 


409/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Rapid expansion predicted in 


home 


and industry construction 


A forecast of public and private con- 


struction expenditures 


for the next 15 


years outlines the specific areas of new 
construction as well as modernization ex- 
pansion. 

The statistical report, compiled by Engi- 


Continued on next page 
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BUSINESS 


REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
209 East Hlinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 





MARKETING AIDS. . 


continued from previous page 


neering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, presents the outlook for 
future construction of private and public 
buildings, farms, utilities, highways and 
water systems 


410/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Outline growth of Canadian 
food and beverage markets 
Canada’s food and beverage markeis 
ire examined in a four-page market folder 
in terms of equipment and supply expendi- 
tures, factory shipments and comparative 
market positions in relation to other indus 
tries. 
by Canadian Food Industries, 
the study details 
well as anticipated 


Prepared 
Gardenvale, Quebec, 
vurrent activity as 


jrowth in several major areas 


Postage 


Will be Paid 


Readers’ 


by 
Addressee 


411/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Evaluate market potential of 
northwestern Ontario region 
Growth and development factors point- 
ing to a number of industrial sales op- 
portunities which exist in Canada’s north- 
western Ontario region are studied in an 
eight-page brochure. 
Released by Trade 
Western Canada, 365 
Winnipeg, Canada, it 
major towns and cities as well as figures 


& Commerce in 
Bannatyne Ave., 
includes data on 


showing production for the entire area 


412/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Idea book shows variety of 
label, seal, tag designs 


Approximately 200 four-color reproduc- 
tions of advertising labels, seals and tags 
which have been used for direct mail, 
packaging promotions etc., are 
shown in this 45-page booklet. 


special 
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Prepared by Allen Hollander Co., 385 
New York 51, it includes a 
number of case histories illustrating the 


Gerard Ave., 
specific job each label was designed to 
Jo 


413/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Illustrate use of plastics 
by industrial pattern shops 

The current and potential use of plas- 
tics in preparing industrial patterns is 
analyzed in a market study made by 
Modern Patternmaking, | River Rd., Cos 
Cob, Conn. 

Showing the number of pattern shops 
and departments now working with plas- 
tics, it includes data on future utilization 
and improved methods. 


414/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian pulp and paper 
industry studied in data file 

An economic report on Canada’s pulp 
and paper industry, emphasizing its an- 
nual expenditures and future development 
is included in a market file released by 
Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada, Gar- 
denvale, Quebec. 

In addition to statistics showing dollar 
volume spent for capital investment and 
maintenance, the kit includes a map in 
dicating the location of 141 pulp and pa- 
per mills. 


418 /Circle on Readers’ Service C 
Describes product testing 
equipment and facilities 
Product services available to 
turers, which include testing, research, 
design-development, inspection and_in- 
strumentation are explained in a folder 
prepared by United States Testing Co., 


1415 Park Ave., Hoboken, N.J. 


manufac 


Included are illustrations of the firm's 
testing and design equipment and exam- 


ples of specific uses for each service. 
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11-13... Logging & Sawmill Machinery Ex- 
position, Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, New 
Orleans. 


12-15.. National Sanitary Supply Associ- 
ation Convention & Exhibit, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

- AMA National Packaging Exposi- 
tion, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

13-17.. Engineered Castings Show, Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Society, Sher- 
man & Morrison Hotels, Chicago. 


16-18... Institute of Radio Engineers South- 
western Conference & Electronics 
Show, Municipal Audit, Dallas. 

20-21 .. American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers Conference on Analog & 
Digital Instrumentation, Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia. 


20-22... Metal Powder Association, Shera- 
ton-Cadillac, Detroit. 


21-23.. American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
New York. 

26-30..American Trucking Association, 
Leamington, Minneapolis, Minn. 

26-30... National Screw Machine Products 
Association Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, New York. 

29- 1.. American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers National Metals Engi- 
neering Conference, Hotel Shera 
ton-Ten Eyck, Albany, N.Y. 


May 


3- 6..Liquefied Petroleum Gas Associa 
tion, Chicago. 

11-13. .Institute of Radio Engineers’ Na- 
tional Aeronautical & Navigational 
Electronics Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Dayton, Ohio. 

14-23. .International Petroleum Exposition 
& Congress, Tulsa, Okla. 

17-20 .. National Industrial Service Associ- 
ation Convention, Hotel Queen 
Elizabeth, Montreal, Quebec. 

17-20..Industrial Heating Equipment As 

The Homestead, Hot 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





17-21 ..Institute of Food Technologists— 
Industrial Exhibits, Philadelphia. 

18-20... Instrument Society of America Na 
tional Symposium on Instrumental 
Methods of Analysis, Hotel Sham 
rock Hilton, Houston, Tex. 


onference & 


25-28... Design Engineering Cor 
Show, Convention Hall, Philadel 


phia. 

25-28 .. National Office Management Asso- 
ciation—Office Machinery & Equip- 
ment Exposition, Municipal Audit. 
New Orleans. 


June 


1- 3.. Armed Forces Communications & 
Electronics Association, Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

1- 4.. National Plumbing & Heating Expo 
sition, Exposition Hall, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

- Oil Heat & Domestic Cooling Expc 
sition, Statler, Boston, Mass. 

7-11... Confectionery Industries Ex; 
Chicago, IIl. 

9-11..American Rocket Society—Astro- 
nautical Exposition, Del C i 
San Diego, Calif. 

- «Material Handling Institute Ex; 
tion, Public Auditorium, 

Ohio. 

.+«National Sales Executives & Sales 
Equipment Fair, Roosevelt Hotel 
New Orleans, La. 

.-International Plastics 
Olympia, London, England 

- Railway Supply Manufacturers As- 
sociation, C 


City, N.J. 


August 


18-21... Western Electr 


vention 


September 


20-23..Public Works 
ment Show 


Soa ++) AY, ~} 
eeattie, Wasn 











when YOU 
exhibit 

Ta) 
CHICAGO 








fo fo mr- t- 
CHICAGOANS 
ro fo ae 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘‘General Exhibits’’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 

Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 

Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. * CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 











3-stage reporting keeps 
Feedstuffs first in its field 


If it’s important, it begins as 
news... grows into a trend... 
becomes an established princi- 
ple. Only Feedstuffs, in the 
formula feed industry, gives 
readers this complete 3-stage 
reporting on what’s important 
to them. News... news related 
to other news... news studied, 
analyzed, even backgrounded 
by independent experts; that’s 
the editorial format for FEED- 
sTUFFs. It’s the biggest, most- 
looked-for business publication 
among feed men, particularly 
the planning and purchasing 
people. It carries the most ad- 
vertising, too—by linage and 
by number of advertisers. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The complete idea source for feed men 
Aninformed audience is a buying audience 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


. . . business journalists 
since 1873 


Chicago Kansas City 
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iM GALLERY . - Names and faces in the news 


Brown, retired Bakelite adman, 
once researched with Edison 


Allan Brown, recently retired 
vice-president of advertising, Bake- 
lite Co., New York, is a pioneer of 
the plastics industry who can rem- 
inisce about hours of research spent 
working side-by-side with Thomas 
Alva Edison. 

Mr. Brown, who retires after more 
than 38 years of service with Bake- 
lite, has headed the company’s ad- 
vertising department since 1923, the 
year Bakelite was formed through a 
three-company consolidation. He 
continued to head Bakelite adver- 
tising after the company became a 
division of Union Carbide Corp. in 
1939. He became vice-president of 
advertising in 1945. 

Mr. Brown was born in Philadel- 
phia and was educated in Montclair, 
N. J., public schools. His first job 
was as a clerk for the Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Co., machinery manu- 
facturers. In 1913 he started a sales 
agency representing several large 
steel companies. 

In 1916 he became circulation 
manager for the old Life magazine 
and during World War I he served 
as a Navy lieutenant. Following 
that war, he was named secretary- 
treasurer of Condensite Co. which 
later was one of the companies to 
enter into the Bakelite consolidation. 

He was associated with Thomas 


Edison during his earliest work in 
plastics with Condensite and spent 
long hours in the lab with that great 
inventor while helping to perfect 
the alkali battery. 

A founder of the Society of the 
Plastics Industry, Mr. Brown wrote 
the plan by which the society de- 
termines product standards, testing 
methods, labeling information and 
self-policing policies. 

Mr. Brown is a past president of 
the Technical Publicity Association 
and the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. He has served as 
board chairman of the Association 
of National Advertisers, and direc- 
tor of the Advertising Research 
Foundation and the Audit Bureau 
of Circulation. 

A golf enthusiast, the now retired 
Bakelite vice-president these days 
is alternating his favorite hobby 
with foreign travel. Recently Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown left on a four- 
month tour of South America. 
Later this year and in 1960 they 
plan tours of South Africa and the 
western Pacific. Between trips they 
will reside at their farm in Man- 
chester, Vt. 





Advertiser changes. . 


Bruce Alexander . . from Chemical Plants 
Div., to advertising and marketing services 
manager, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh maker 
f steel products, construction and chem- 


icals and processing equipment. 


Alexander King 


David G. Bernard . . 


commercial 


from assistant gen- 
eral manager, development 
dept., to general sales manager, Canco 
Div., American Can Co., New York. Also, 
J. Whitney King, from 


sales promotion 





manager to sales promotion and advertis- 
ing manager, Canco Div. 


Arthur S. McGinn . . from vp and director, 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co., to executive vp, 
Cadillac Printing & Lithographing Corp., 
Chicago. He will supervise sales as well 
as handle administrative duties. 


Paul J. Thiel, Byron A. Haney and Fred- 
erick B. Shew . . named sales administra- 
tion supervisor, product development man- 
ager and sales development manager, 
respectively, domestic sales department, 
commercial cranes and excavators, Bucy- 
rus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. 
Thiel was a New York sales representa- 
tive; Mr. Haney was northwestern sales 
manager; Mr. Shew was a Chicago sales 


representative. 


Reeves Wingerter 


Paul J. Reeves . . from sales director to 
sales vp, Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O. He succeeds W. B. Moore, re- 
tired. To fill vacancies created by his 
promotion, Robert _G. Wingerter was 
named sales director, $. T. Salvage was 
named Automotive Div. general man 
ager, Norman H. Peterson was named 
advertising manager, and W. Roderic 
Covey became assistant ad manager. 


Carter Peterson 


Frank Y. Carter, Jack M. Strauss and A. C. 
Stein . . named marketing planning man- 
ager, air conditioning and refrigeration 
controls product planning manager, and 
heating controls product planning man- 
ager, respectively, Detroit Controls Div. of 
American Standard. Mr. Carter was air 
conditioning controls product planning 
manager; Mr. Strauss was a sales engi- 
neer, automotive air conditioning dept.; 
and Mr. Stein was headquarters specialist, 


heating sales. 


Gavin A. Taylor . . from export sales man- 
ager-Europe to assistant manager, Export 
Continued on page 182 





Here’s how over 50 top advertisers 
are reaching a big new market: 


It’s through Farm Store Merchandising, the only publication 


directed exclusively to the farm store owner 


dedicated to help- 


ing him in all phases of his operation, particularly to helping him 
with his ‘‘growing pains’”’ (farm store sales have already grown 


to an annual nine billion plus.) What does 


a farm store sell? 


Here’s a breakdown of the 30,533 farm stores receiving Farm 
Store Merchandising. Check it through, see if the farm store 


doesn’t represent a big new market for you. 


5.5% sell livestock and poultry supplies 45.3% 
70.8% sell animal health supplies 53.3% 
56.5% sell field seeds 50.6% 
50.5% sell garden and lawn 67.5‘ 

supplies 29.0% 
57.4% sell garden seeds 46.7% 
3.1% sell power lawn mowers 91.2% 


70.0% sell dry fertilizer §5.2% 


24.6% sell building supplies 40.4% 


"7s 
| 
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| 

see teeey 


mix feeds 

sell pet food 
sell chicks 
sell pesticides 
sell paints 
sell hardware 
sell feeds 

sell twine 

sell fencing 
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published exclusively for farm store managers. Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 


2501 Wayzata Blvd. 


, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


... business journalists since 1873 


New York 


Chicago Kansas City 


April 1959 @ 181 





Advertiser changes. . 


vontinued from p. 181 


New York maker of 


chemicals, solvents 


John P 


e 


. Kerr .. fr 


‘ + 


Leo J. Rickes . . f1 


.aam 


1! 


Leo B. Pambrun .. { 


F ‘ r £ 
I e n x 


Warren W. Schwed 


Carl A. Wagner .. { 


Wagner BeVier 


A. C. BeVier . 


and 


Byron R. Wardle . . from sales promotion 


representative, Barrett Div., to marketing 


Plaskon plastics and resins, 
Plastics & Coal 


Chemical Cory 


supervisor, 
Chemicals Div., Allied 
.. New York. 

Henry H. Arthur . . from count execu- 
tive, Ted Bates & C assistant adver- 
manager wes, Stamford, 


meters and 


Jack L. Davies 


J stan, 


M. Witzel, 
Arthur W. Tower 


nagerl jenera 


Gutheil 


Dailey 


D. L. Dailey 


Robert Tooker 


Karl K. Breit 


Green. Remmey makes super refractories. 
William D. O’Morrow .. from general 
sales manager, Wasco Products, sales di- 
vision of Wasco Chemical Co., Cambridge, 

sales vp of the parent firm. 
Herbert J. Spohr . . from Chicago sales 


staff assistant sales manager, 


Container C Chicago maker 


advertising 


Edward E. McLellan . . from 


Juction director t advertising man- 


r 


r, Military Electronics Div., Motorola, 


Samuel F. Leigh . 


sistant saies manager 


B. Cushing . fr advertising 
ic relations ctor to vp, Na- 
maker and 


hinery and 


( 


Cushing 


Jay H. Jarret 


Richard W. Drebus, 
i Edward A. Beacham, fr 


James W. Ferguson 


Agency changes. . 


Kerker, Peterson, Hixon, 


the resignatior f residents 


C. K. Hixon and Robert W. Hayes. Robert 
E. Marlow, a vice-president of the agency 


Waldie & Briggs 





handle advertising for Columbia Pipe & 


eS ; AMERICAN 
Supply Co., Chicago manufacturer of in- 





* 

, is the way 

dustrial and plumbing pipe, valves, eramic 
* 

A. D. Adams Advertising . . New York, ullet 

named advertising and public relations e in ats) elfecelalire 

Place, N.Y. manufacturer of transistors and te : Fi le 

liodes for original equipment manufactur- i<j gelaaiie ie ! 


gauges, boilers, radiators and fixtures. sania tc S : ij ‘ : 
agency for Silicon Transistor Corp., Carle 
ers 


W. Courage . . from vice-president 
account executive, Denham & 

© vice-president of public rela- 

Dudgeon, Taylor & Bruske, Detroit. 


% 


Ceramics are the “sleeper” industry of 


America . . . little known by many, but 
doing a whopping six-billion-dollars in 
annual volume in items ranging from 


art ware to rocket nose cones! 


Ceramic BULLETIN is the industry’s 
own publication, as the official organ of 
Courage Taylor 
the American Ceramic Society. This 
William W. Taylor . . named account ex means your ad in the BULLETIN gets 
sutive in the public relations department ° ° 7 
w is pa ra everywhere in the industry. No other 
f Ketchum, MacLeod rove, Pittsburgh. . * 
He was formerly manager of stockholder book in the field covers all areas of both 
} f 


relations for Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


personnel and product. The BULLETIN 


—_ eos it he has the largest paid circulation in the 
named to handle advertising for Wilkinson field — over 7,100. 
; Akron manufacturer of industrial con 


veyors. 


Get the full story on Ceramics and on the BULLETIN. Request 
Sherwood Dodge . . named vice-president your free copy of the "Scope and Size of 


and marketing director, Warwick & Legler, . . ‘ ‘ 
; : ; xis Ceramic Production in the United States. 


New York. He was most recently execu 


tive vice-president, Fletcher D. Richards 


Inc., New York. 


John T. Hall & Co. 


d to handle advertisin ‘ pe sar 
eeereeeemeteemee THE AMERICAN CERAMIC SOCIETY 
valves and pressure 4053 N. High Street, Columbus 14, Ohio 
process and me | AMherst 8-8645 


Lawrence H. Selz Organization . . Chicag 


— } lin loti » owmine TASS 25.0 
named public relations counsel for White 
" 


CALCULATORS 


for faster selling 


r 0:;, Gl land manufacturer f 


heavy 


Graphic Calculators quickly and 


Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen 
t easily solve problems connected with 


named advertising agency for Foster 


York er 


the use or selection of your product 

side or service. Precision made of 

icturing mpany. paper or plastic (but low in cost), 

they simplify even complex 

: : operations. For example, the model 

Richard-Lewis Corp. . . New Saat 
. “é ; shown calculates weight per 1000 


1dvertising ag 


Dyers 


pieces for any given size of 8 alloys. 


e 
FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
jtipbbae CALCULATOR ial toteehaus at tee om 
COMPANY sample Graphic Calculators and 


Betty Abt. . f 633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill., Dept. C-13 full information 





Insure your 1959 sales! 


This big, stable industry 
offers double barreled protection 
against sagging sales 


Ist BARREL. The Paperboard Mill market 
represents 52%, or a two billion dollar 
share of PAPER and BOARD which is clas- 
sified as the Sth largest industry by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 
2nd BARREL. Box Converting . . . the big 
converting market (containers for mass 
production packaging) is a 3% billion 
dollar bonus for, by contrast, paper mill 
converting operations are minor, non-uni- 
form and present no well defined market. 
OFF TARGET! Without the important dis- 
tinction between paper and paperboard, 
an excess of advertising dollars is often 
spent re-duplicating coverage of the pa- 
per segment ... the smaller segment .. . 
which largely stops at the mill level. 
ON TARGET! With both of the barrels of 
FIBRE CONTAINERS and PAPERBOARD MILLS 
you reach high level audiences within the 
important raw material and finishing seg- 
ments of the huge board and box industry 
.. the last a big bonus not gained in pa- 
per books. 
INSURED SALES TARGETS! An active mar- 
ket, yet a stable one, the board and box 
industry segments identified as Paper- 
board Mills, (raw materials) and Con- 
tainers, (converting or finishing) were off 
during the first half of 1958 only 5%, 
while other industries, succumbing to the 
recession, were down as much as 50%! 
Get detailed media data and certification 
of leadership for over 42 years. Write... 
wire... phone. 


BOARD PRODUCTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Room 2003 
228 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago 1, Illinois @ 


DEarborn 2-6870 
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Agency changes. . 


continued fr 


Garfield-Linn & Co. 


medida 


Yhica JO. 


William J. Colihan, Jr. . . vi 
cam, New York 


ctor of the agency's 


se-president, 
from direc- 
itive dire 

copy department. 


Max Fetty formerly vice-president 
Delta Tank Mfg. Co., Baton R 
ined Gillis & Hundemer, Bat 


vertising and public relations 


uge, La., has 
n Rouge ad- 

agency, as 
member. 


>orporate company name 


been changed t illis & Hundemer & 


named to han 


Reich & Kahn. . Chi 


> advertising for two new clients: Plym 
F Chicago chemicals manu 
: Chicag 


Photo Sales 


raphic equipment. 


vice-president in charge 
Milwaukee, 


i secretary of the company. Simul 


Lester H. Ness . . 


f media, Cramer-Krass 


taneously, the following were elected vice 

esidents: Robert L. Christiansen, director 
f the company’s f > relations division 
ind Marvin A. Lemkuhl, George L. Staudt 
md Theodore J. Wing, all acc 


ves 


unt execu- 


Marlin B. Kreighbaum copy director 
Flink & Livengood 
vice-president. Als 
of the agency was William 
C. Harkins, art director. 


Ross Peoria, IIl., 


named a named a 


vice-president 


Charles B. Russell . . named technical ac- 
-ount : Myrbeck & 
been 


int executive, Gunnar 
ston. Mr. Russell, who has 
1 in writing and 
: 


> last two ye 


consulting work 
served most recent 
1s a technical « iltant for the U. S. 


Tr T 


> Department, ICA, in Southeast Asia. 


York 


for Bethlehem 


Hazard Advertising Co. . New 
named to handle advertising 


Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 


John Mather Lupton Co. 
named to handle advertising 
] General 


ry York manufacturer 


ions for 


ior strapping 
vy packaging. 
Jonathan E. Fildes . . named director of 


marketing of the newly formed European 
f Monroe F. 
was formerly with the agency's M 


office. 


Dreher, Inc. Mr. Fildes 
ntreal, 
Yanada 
Godella & Associates - New 


York, named advertising and pu 


Palmer, ° 

' 
} 
} 


lic rela- 


tions agency for Stainless & Strip Div., 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. The division 
is headquartered in Detroit. 


Reginald L. Dellow . . director of media 
for the Adver- 


tising, 


domestic offices of Grant 


Chicago, has 


vice-president. 


been appointed a 


Dellow Tarragano 


named account ex- 
New York. He 
promotion 


Morris Tarragano . 
& Kirshner, 
formerly advertising-sales 
udspeakers, White 


ecutive, Zam 
was 
manager, University Lc 


Plains, N. Y. 


Parsons, Friedmann & Central . . Boston, 
named to handle advertising for Grid Flat 
Slab Corp grid 


systems for 


Boston manufacturer of 


reinforced concrete construc- 


tion. 


Joseph H. Radder . . named administrative 
assistant to James G. Wells, vice-president, 
Buffalo. Mr. 


formerly the agency's manager of creative 


Rumrill Co., Radder was 
services. Gene Novak, former copy chief, 
was advanced to creative director. 

vice-presi- 


Don Underwood . . executive 


dent, Bozell & Jacobs, New York, named a 


director of the agency. 


Donald R. Holland . . senior creative ac- 


count executive, Graceman Advertising, 


Hartford, Conn., elected vice-president in 


charge of creative services. 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co. 

named to handle advertising 

relations for Thomson Electric W 

Lynn, Mass. manufacturer of electric weld- 
ing machinery. 

Edward C. Lingenheld . . has joined Wil 
Welch & Grover, 
Conn., to head a new department for han- 


son, Haight, Hartford, 
dling collateral materials. He was former- 


ly assistant sales promotion manager, 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N.Y. 


E. C. Watkins & Co... 
changed its name t¢ 
in an expansion move. John A. Rogers has 


Detroit, has 
Watkins-Rogers, Inc. 


joined the agency to assist in forming the 


new corporation. 


Donald L. Arends . . LaGrange, Ill., 


to handle advertising and public relations 


named 





for Labelette Co., Chicago manufacturer 
of labeling equipment for the packaging 
industry. 


Lancaster-Carlson Associates . . is the 
name of a new public relations and ad- 
vertising agency at 200 Washington S&t., 
Peekskill, N.Y. Principles are William C. 
Lancaster and Hilding H. Carlson. Mr. 
Lancaster, president of Enterprise Press, 
Peekskill, has been associated with 
graphic arts for a number of years. Mr. 
Carlson, former industrial advertising and 
sales promotion manager, was most re- 
cently editor of American Gas Journal. 


Roy Howard Luce . . named manager of 
administration, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
New York. Mr. Luce was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Chicago and New York 
offices of Ira Rubel & Co., certified pub- 
lic accountants and management con- 


sultants. 


Foulke Agency .. Minneapolis, has ac- 
quired the Minneapolis office of Jack- 
son, Haerr, Peterson & Hall. Lynn Bickett, 
former partner of JHP&H, has joined the 
Foulke agency as vice-president. 


Walter L. Thompson III . . from typogra- 
pher and sales representative, Davis & 
Warde, Pittsburgh printing company, to 
account executive, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Pittsburgh. 


Darwin H. Clark Co. . . Houston, named 
to handle advertising for Jefferson Chemi- 
cal Co., also of Houston. 


Gaynor & Ducas . . New York, named ad- 
vertising agency for Electronic Associates, 
Long Branch, N. J. manufacturer of analog 


computers. 


Joseph Bernstein . . from copywriter to 
group copy chief, Burdick & Becker, New 
York. 


W. L. Towne Advertising . . New York, 
has incorporated and changed its name 
to W. L. Towne Co., Inc. The agency re- 
cently moved to larger quarters at the 
same address, 10 E. 40th St. 


Robert D. Eklund . . former copy chief, 
Geyer Advertising Co., Dayton, O., has 
joined the copy staff of J. M. Straus & Co., 
Los Angeles. 


Joseph R. Frank . . from account executive 
to vice-president and assistant to the pres- 
ident, Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch, Chi- 
cago. 


Feeley Advertising Agency .. New York, 
named to handle advertising and public 
relations for Troy Blanket Mills, Industrial 

Continued on page 186 


Is it the final copy, layout 

and art? Is it the final proof sub- 

mitted for okay? Or is it the thousands 

or millions of printed impressions for 

which the advertiser pays? We say it is the 

latter, and this is why we take great pains to make 
photoengravings and gravure positives that will produce 


fine finished advertisements. 


Poni tinue Pataagasing Plat 








NO 
LONGER 
HOPELESS 


Twenty years ago chances of recovery from mental 

illness were very small; today when good care and 

treatment are available, 7 out of 10 do recover. 
Help mental patients get the treatment they need 


by giving generously and by supporting your nS 


MENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION ..@ 
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DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR . 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS gency changes . . sonpplbvaieyucansnage gear 


nued from ¢ 
Ross, Cleveland, to merchandising director. 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for [i ter aneng dag 5 rr amd a 
0 RR ee ee ee 


McCall's Magazine 


Edwin W. Bodensiek . . from merchandis- 
ed wd & 


yrrvt 


Rufus Choate . . 


rytown 


Does It FASTER! peg 
jent, Gotham-Vlad 
You can count on Marie to hand'e your complete me 
mailing and «be assured of prompt and ac- m vice-presi TOrk 

urale ervice 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 

has been handiing all mailing details for a wide 

variety of clients for more than 30 years — 


Multigraphing * Fill-in on Multigraphed 

letters * Planographing * Addressing * 

Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 

graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also | ; ; 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- Ralph Steiner . . noted industrial p! 3 

tenance. rapnher, named to the newly created post Robert B. Forbes 
Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 4 ; s Rund]l T 


a Lider Sito 1 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, ILL WABASH 2-8655 


SLIDE FILMS 
MOTION PICTURES | Fe & shietas .. s 


« ay em Yulee? ee 
PaCRIEMEES nemica ot. Lous Richard F. Corrigan 


D nunale nc 


stant, George 


As clear an economy PRE Sate St 
as your telephone | Roy Dutfus . 
e | director of { 
Write for our booklet, 
“How Much Should 


a Film Cost?” 


EEAEGS 


and 


PATTISON a | 
I KN BS Britain nn., named to handle adver —- 
| tising for Hartford Special Machir Y : — a 


yonn 


SOUND BUSINESS FILMS eowgene Ee ee tising manager, U. S. Industrie: 


1chine 


Dudgeon, Taylor & Bruske 
named advertising agency Ior 


LAT 


15 East Bethune Avenue 

—_ rr Fuller & Smith & Ross . . New 

Detroit 2, Michigan UE EOE 
TR 3-0283 Fe 


Varicinn 


Tilds & Cantz.. | 


131 North Ludlow Street ee ee 
Davton 2, Ohio L. J. Swain, Advertising . . W 
gry | . Boston, wil : nv as SRG RS 


——— hp ———— 
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Hoyt L. Beavers . . assistant advertising 
manager, Freon Products Division, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., to director, sales promotion depart- 
ment, W. S. Walker Advertising, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Charles W. Hoyt Co. .. New York, named 
advertising agency for W. R. Grace & 
Co., Polymer Chemicals Division, Clifton, 


N. 


Frank C. Beckert . . from vice-president, 
New York, to 
head of own agency, Beckert & Bradley, 
112 E. 19th St., New York. 


Howard A. Harkavy, Inc., 


Emile Frisard . . from copy group head to 
vice-president and assistant creative di- 
rector, Compton Advertising, New York. 
Also named a vice president was Harold 
J. Grainger, account supervisor and direc- 
tor of marketing in Compton's San Fran- 


cisco office. 


Eugene Kiezel . . from account executive 
and sales promotion services manager, 
Denham & Co., 


search and 


Detroit, to manager, re- 
merchandising, Dudgeon, 


Taylor & Bruske, Detroit. 


Kiezel Hoyt 


L. Arthur Hoyt .. from the advertising de- 
partment, Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, 
Clifton, N. J., to client contact executive, 
Lescarboura Advertising, Ossining, N. Y. 


Sanger-Funnell New York, named to 
handle advertising for Tensolite Insulated 
Wire Co., Tarrytown, N.Y. manufacturer 
of high temperature wire and cable for 
aircraft, missile and other electronic appli- 


cations. 


Michael W. Gradle . . manager, Needham, 
Louis & Brorby’s Hollywood, Cal., office, 


named a vice-president. 


George T. Metcalf Co. . . Providence, R. I., 
named to handle advertising and public 
relations for Surprenant Mfg. Co., Clinton, 
Mass. manufacturer of specialized cables 


and wires. 


Irving Smith Kogan . . vice-president and 
director of public relations, Hicks & 
board of 


Greist, New York, named to 


airectors. 


Ted Gravenson, Inc. . . New York, has 
moved to new offices at 420 Madison Ave. 


Media changes. . 


Whaley-Simpson Co. . . Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, named western representa- 
tive, Woodall Publishing Co., Cleveland. 


William D. Nicholls . . from American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., to Detroit 
sales staff, U. S. News & World 


Washington, D. C. 


Austin G. Cragg . . from eastern adver 
tising manager to advertising manager, 
Tool Engineer 


ciety of To 


wned by American 


Engineers, 


j ie be 


Cragg Petit 


Robert E. Petit . . educational 
National Retail Hardware Association, t 
Hardward Retailer 


managing editor 


wned by the NRHA, Indianapolis. 


Maurice A. Kimball Co. . . Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, named western repre 
sentative, Hotel Monthly, owned by Clis 


sold Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Jack P. Bittner . . from sales staff, News- 


week, to sales staff, Actual Specifying 


Engineer, Chicago. 


Mike O’Connell . . from 


salesman, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., to 


midwestern 


Chicag jistrict manager, Architectural 


& Engineering News, New York. 


Edwin L. Neville Exhibits Management. . 


is new company offering associations 
planned selling of exhibit booth space 
Address: 758 Lincoln Building, 60 E. 42nd 


St., New York. 


Jack McCabe . 


Engineering and Institutions, to midwest- 


- from sales staff, Domestic 
ern salesman, Hitchcock Publishin 
Wheaton, Ill. 


Darrell Ward . . field « 
ing editor, Hitchcock 


Wheaton, Ill. 


James E. Munford Co. . . San Fr 
named California (north of Fresn 
yon and Washington sales _ representa- 


Continued on pc 





THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 


DIRECTORIO 


PARA ta INOUSTENA 


TEXTIL 


PANAMERICANA 


_ 
to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

















PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 
TV AND ART DEPT. 
“STORYBOARD” PAD (~—-x-— | 


The pad that has big 5 x 7 
video panels that enable 
you to make man-sized TV 
visuals. Perforated video 
and audio segments on gray 
background. : 


No. 72C—Pad Size 14x 17’ 
(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 


fr} 


\ 


{ 








Tomkins TELEPAD 


Most popular TV visual pad 
with 21.04" video and 
audio panels on gray back 
ground. Each panel perfo 
rated 


No. 72A—19 x 24” 
5 (50 Sheets—12 panels on Sheet) 
No. 72B—Pocket Size 8 x 18” 
(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


FREE SAMPLES 
FOR THE ASKING! 


Write on your letter 
head for 200-page cata 
log of art supplies toned 
Encyclopedia of Artists ARTisTs. 

M 
Materials'* RAFTING SuPmiAts 


SS: 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


2 West 46th St., New York 36, 








Media changes. . 


Continued from p. 187 


tive Instruments Publishin 


Milton B. Kihlstrum . . pre: 
blishing 


Nati 


m midwestern dis 


manage ivertising 


Whaley-Simpson Co. . . Los Angeles and 


western representa 


New 


Donnelley 
Joseph F. Cos- 


manager 


1avertising 


E & I Print 


Fred Tunks . . from editor, Monticello Ex- 
press, t itorial staff, Feedstuffs, owned 


by Mill 0., Minneapolis. 


Paul Eisenberg . . from assistant editor, 
Hardware Age, to managing editor 

dustrial Supplier & Distributor News, a 
property of Ames Publishing Co., Phila- 


delphia. 
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im reprints 


FUCUORODEREREOEEOOOCOCOOUDEEEEEERREEEEEECOUOOUOOUORREREEREREOCEOCOOUTOODOURRORSERROCEOEGUOOOEOGLORSOSREREEGEGUUUGOOOOORORERE EGRET OOOOOROO ORES 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each, except where another price is listed. 
Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 
number, enclosing payment for all orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 
Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


CUUECCOOOUUOOESOERCEEEEEREOUDOCEOOOOCEEEEREREEEDSSTOOROOUCOESEEERGEESECOOOEOUCOROOOOREERERREROCCCCOCOOSERREREGCOCUOCOOCUOEROGHECERECODSEC RRR OREOEEEEEE 


§§ R502 A System for Organizing a Marketing Library — By Howard G. Sawyer 
Tr marketing library system organizes over 1,500 subjects. This reprint 50c 


R501 How to Change a ay —noereg 
The background on how ote Mi E hanged its trademark in ads, house 
organ pecialtie the ) packaging the entire gamut 


Big Ads Seldom . . . Small Ads Often? Part I! 
B. Harold Miller replies to a prcvocative article by George W. Dewey who presented a 
mathematical formula for determining the size and character of ads (see R356 below.) 


R376 Can the Results of Industrial Advertising be Measured? 
A Top Mi anage ment Forum in which the iy executives of some of the country’s most 
companies give the iews on this not-easy-to-answer query 


progressive sstr 


is 


R375 a Reaps ory oa Through Distributor Education 
ere’s the detai » ITE Circuit Breaker Co.’s complete 


isp tive distributor education program 


R374 Distributor Feedback Sessions Answer Questions, Solve Problems 
Three distributors speak up on a somewhat misunderstood subject: What is 


a distributor’s function and where is he entitled to more support? 


§§ 8373 How to use readership research — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
Here's how to apply your readership survey scores to the task of building 
better ads in the future. An encyclopedia of marketing feature covering 
the subjec nm depth b n expert. Th reprint also includes a list of ail 
s publi » will use readership research services in 
Here’s how to shoot (and then use) better advertising photographs — by Larry 


Roth 
Here are some valuable pointers on shooting advertising pictures 


rye apc) ir s Man-of-the-Yeaor: William T. Clawson 
ok at the awson, advertising and promotion director of 
Harr Intertype Corp and oh yutstanding advertising programs 
Why it takes effective plans and merchandising for new product success 
Stromberg-Carlson does the right thing at the right time in introducing 


its pagemaster. The result i1ccess 


A profile of today's industrial salesman 
A report on how the average industrial salesman is hired, compensated 
and guided. A the number of calls he makes and the cost per call 


Getting the maximum from a case history — by Burt B. Roens 
The Scott Paper Company tells how a single case history is used in nine 
different way eiaht of them for different sales t the ninth i 


th article 


You have 1 te build markets for your new products — by Edward J. Detgen 
art ting a ry f que for building markets 


for new prod ar f nO 2liminate troubles before they can start 
Sreutites’ s comin’ if you’ re not orgonized for sales — by John R. Sargent 


ber of a management ultant jiscusses trouble spots in poor 
ales organization and how t et u nd 1 tain a top notch sales organization 


A look oat procurement in the aircraft and missiles market — by Louis J. DeRose 
An analy f the role of procu rement personnel in the rapidly changing 


aircraft and mw e ir ry arket 


A basic seed to el problems in new products — by — W. Bohlen 
Legal prot ction with new products, patents, copyrighting 
n this article 


and trademarks are covered 


How to choose your manufacturers @ agent — by Robert P. Petersen 
A former manufacturers agent tells the ntages and disadvantages of using 
agents, how to avoid pitfa n the relationship and gives suggest 
finding good agent 
A basic bape to better press releases 
r developing busines eases and features, writing 
sentat and a separate checklist 


tunities for industrial publicity 


How to sell on idea to your boss — by Fred DeArmond 
Tip n how to first test the validity of your idea and then to present it clearly 
and concisely to prove your case—even after the idea has been flatly turned down 


Business publications’ share of the advertising dollar moves up — by Angelo R. 
Venezian 
This article traces the development of amount of space alloted to business publications 


by industrial advertisers and tells why it continues to increase 


A basic guide to better direct mail copy — by Paul J. Bringe 
At what level should you write for your prospects to understand your copy .. . how to 
test your copy wh at copyrighting traps should be avoided? These basic points 


are thoroughly covered in this article 
What's best? Big ads seldom . . . small ads often? —— by George W. Dewey 


How a mathematical formula can help to take some of the guesswork out of your advertising 
planning and present some highly interesting conclusions 











MacRAE’S sive soox 


Spotlights your product story 
where industry's orders start 














\ \ r\ 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTION PURCHASING 



















































































Industrial purchasing starts in executive offices, where salesmen usually 
do not get in, and where MacRAE’S Blue Book usually does. The chief engineer, poring 
over new plans, and the production vice president, plotting to end old bottlenecks, 
look to MacRAE’S as their time-saving, reliable guide book of industrial product 
sources. These are the people who initiate industry’s purchasing and control its 
direction. That’s why your product story in MacRAE’S 
sells every day, all year, where industry’s orders start. 
In 1960, MacRAE’S will again prove the most 
advantageous buy in your budget. 24,000 new copies 
will fill the written requests for Blue Books sent in by 
qualified engineering, production and purchasing 
executives at the most important points of 
industrial purchasing. Your product story in the 
new MacRAE’S will thus be reaching your best 
prospects all year. Reserve the space now to tell 


it impressively . . . or have your agency do it. 


67*" Year MacRAe’S sive BOOK 


of service to industry 18 EAST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 11, 
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if you use glossy photos for 


advertising, promotion or 
publicity... 

if you appreciate the advan- 
tages of using highest quality 
photos... 


and still like a good deal on 
price 

if you need prints right now 
when you need them... 


you, sir, are a natural to do 
business with QPC* 


sea a samples and price list! 
(er phone, it’s quicker) 


_A Friendly Close-To-The-Reader 


Periodical 
SNIPS 
NO Wal, | ae 


A Proven Inquiry Producer and 
Sales Builder 


Your Copy Will 
Do Well in This 


Bible of the Sheet Metal, 
Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Industry 


@ Published monthly for responsible firms who 
contract work in sheet metal, ventilation, 
warm air heating, cooling, roofing, air condi- 
tioning, automatic oil, coal and gas heat. 

@ Advertising in “Snips” will put a real push 
behind sales made thru wholesalers or direct 
to the trade. 


@ Widely distributed in 48 states to nearly 
14,000 eager buyers, anxious to learn about 
products they can use or install. 


@ Used each month, for the past five years, 
by more advertisers than any ether pericdical 
in the field. 


ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 


@ Janvary Annval — Winter Market Issue 

@ March Anniversary — Spring Market Issue 
@ September Fall Market Issue 

@ December Holiday Greeting Issve 


Report of Verified BPA Coverage and Analysis 
of Work Done by Readers, Giladly Sent on 
Reauest 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, Ill. 
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Fun and festivity . 


included music by an all-girl combo (right) 


No one is forgotten 


Printing company 
pians an open house 


a There's 
“open house” than simply throwing 
open the doors of your plant to the 


more to planning an 


local citizenry. 

William S. Henson, Inc., Dallas 
printing recently com- 
pleted a successful open house and 
it took 
was in honor of the opening of the 
company’s new plant. Happily, the 
dates selected for the open house 


company, 


planning. The celebration 


coincided with the observance of 
National Printing Week. It gave the 
company an additional peg to hang 
its celebration on. In advance of the 
celebration, local civic leaders re- 
ceived personal letters of invita- 
tion signed by the company presi- 
dent while hundreds of printed in- 
vitations were mailed to customers, 
prospects and interested persons in 
the graphic arts field. 

The open house announcement 
appeared in the official publication 
of the Dallas Advertising League 
and a full-page, two-color an- 
nouncement ran in the local Cham- 


ber of Commerce publication 


. Henson’s open house for friends, customers and prospects even 


When the week of the open house 
arrived, principal civic and graphic 
arts leaders received a personal tour 
of the new offices and the 25,000 
production plant. On 
evening members of the 


square-foot 
another 
Dallas Industrial Editors Associa- 
tion, who edit and produce nearly 
100 of the area’s top company pub- 
lications, were guests at a reception 
and dinner. 

The following Sunday afternoon, 
Henson employes and their families 
held their own open house cere- 
monies on an informal basis—prov- 
ing that, in all the planning for 
effective public relations, the em- 
ployes themselves were not for- 
gotten. 

And, as a final touch, during the 
weekend following open house ac- 
tivities, customers and prospects re- 
ceived a three-color brochure illus- 
trating the facilities of the com- 
pany’s new plant—a logical ending 
to a good promotion because the 
value of effective follow-up was not 
forgotten. a 





NIAA NEWS. . 


continued from page 81 


recognized and read. “Time of ex- 
posure can be controlled down to a 
thousandths of a second,” Dr. Dan- 
iels said. He added that one of its 
uses is to “tell how much time is 
needed for a trademark to be recog- 
nized.” 


Freeman hits recruiting 
apathy, lack of funds 


= Industrial advertising is more 
important to more persons today 
than it has ever been. Why then: 


1. Does the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association have nearly 
400 fewer members now than it did 
a year ago—and $9,000 less income? 
2. For the lack of a few hundred 
dollars in mechanical costs, must 
the NIAA pass up the offer of free 
space by some 35 publications reach- 
ing hundreds of thousands of top 
executives—space which could be 
used to explain the importance of 
industrial advertising? 


These questions were posed by 
John Freeman, NIAA president, in 
the recent issue of “Direct Wire.” 
He said, “Last year was the ‘biggest’ 
year in the history of the associa- 
tion. We ended up with more mem- 
bers than we have ever had before 
and we took in more money than 
ever before. And yet, even in that 
expanding year, nine of our chap- 
ters didn’t sign up a single member 
from February Ist to the end of 
June, and six other chapters signed 
up only one in those five months. 

“Think of it. In our biggest year 
in history exactly one-half of our 
chapters practically stopped taking 
in new blood in the middle of the 
year. 

“As long as this association is the 
kind of association it is, we have 
only one direction to turn for new 
men to work on our team and for 
new money to make the work pos- 
sible. This is the direction of addi- 
tional new members.” 


Sharp named vice-chairman 
of NIAA board of directors 


= Jay M. Sharp, advertising pro- 
motion manager, Aluminum Co. of 


America, has been named to suc- 
ceed W. D. Crelley as vice-chair- 
man of the NIAA board of directors. 


Vice-Chairman Sharp 


The announcement was made at 
the mid-year meeting of the board 
of directors in Houston by Steve 
Miranda, public relations and ad- 
vertising director of Dresser In- 
dustries and NIAA board chairman. 

By way of background: vice- 
chairman Sharp is a graduate of 
Western Reserve University. After 
a ten-year career in sales, he be- 
came director of sales for the uni- 
versity. 

He joined Alcoa’s public relations 
department 15 years ago, when his 
principal duty was editing the “Al- 
coa Aluminum News-Letter.” He 
was named to his present position in 
1952. 





My factory doesn’t understand me. 





Tap this Wealthy 
Construction 
Market! 


@ There's plenty of 
business to be ob- 
tained from the 
booming construction 
activities in  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Mississippi and 
Western Tennessee. 
THUS MARKET PO- 
TENTIAL! 


Local construction 
news, “Contract Let- 
tings’, ‘Bids Want- 
ed’, etc. make CON- 
STRUCTION NEWS 
"must'' reading for 
contractors, engi- 
neers, architects and 
public officials in | 
terested in construc- 
tion. Thus “EAGER | 
READERSHIP!" | 
} 
For detailed information, phone, 
wire or write — 


Construction Mews 


An Associated Construction Publication 




















Little Rock, Arkansas 


MEET THE 


MUNICIPAL 
MARKET 


These mayors and city managers, 7,500 strong 
from coast to coast, are heavy spenders in the 
municipal market. Your sales message in their 
quarterly magazine can help them make better 
investments of public funds. Give them your 
facts and figures! 


This monthly textbook on law enforcement com- 
mands the respect and attention of more police 
chiefs and executives everywhere. Its focused 
issues can spotlight your products and services 
for this field and help you make volume sales 
Five year success record. 11,325 audited 


N)BP. 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 West 45th Street *» New York 36, N.Y. 
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just 

as 

you 
direct 
your 
personal 
selling 
to 

many 


men... 


not one, but all of the groups you 


have to sell look to the 
MARKET DATA BOOK for 
information about your publication... 
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Advertising Management 
Sales Management 


Market Research Management 


Top Management 
Agency Management 


. not one man, but many men with many titles, repre- 
senting both industrial advertisers and their agencies. These 
are the men responsible for marketing, budgets, schedule- 
building and final media selection. These are the men you 
MUST reach and influence, if you hope to convince them 
that your market and medium offers profitable marketing 
opportunities. These are the same men who turn regularly 


to Industrial Marketing’s MARKET DATA BOOK. 


True, you have probably sold long and hard to their com- 
panies .. . through business paper advertising, personal calls, 
and direct mail. All well and good, but the sum total of 
these efforts cannot assure you of making their schedule if 
you have failed to contact some of the more difficult-to-reach 
individuals . . . failed to supply some bit of market or media 
information along the way . . . failed to time your selling 
efforts with the prospect’s media-selection schedule. All these 
are realistic possibilities that could have happened to you 

. could be the reason for missing out on budgets and 
schedules, despite the conscientious selling job you are 
now doing. 


Industrial Marketing’s MARKET DATA BOOK can fill this 
selling void—can cap-off your total selling efforts by allow 
ing you to be represented sales-wise, when crucial “on-or-off” 
media decisions are being made. It is the only complete 
market-and-media service available to industrial advertisers 
and their agencies. 


The 1960 Edition is now in preparation. Its more than 
600 pages will supply the type of basic market-and-media 
information vitally needed by industrial advertisers and 
their agencies. When they look for markets for new prod- 
ucts, for new markets for established products, will they 
consider opportunities that you and your medium have 
available? They will, if you’re represented with your tell-all 
story in the 1960 MARKET DATA BOOK! 


INDUSTRIAL 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET 
630 THIRD AVENUE 


MARKETING‘’S 


/Q6O MARKET DATA 
and DIRECTORY NUMBER 


CHICAGO 11, 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


ILLINOIS 





| 
| INDUSTRIAL MARK 


/ ‘ele1@) 73 MAJOR MARKETS 
MARKET DATA fone 
and 
DIRECTORY 
number 
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The new 1960 MD&DN will supply 
advertisers and agencies with this basic 
information* as an aid to their market- 
ing plans and media selections: 


*In each of the 73 major industrial and trade markets. 


Industry composition 
Current trends 

Basic statistics 

What the industry buys 
How the industry buys 
Available market data 
Trade associations 

Media covering the market 


It’s to your advantage to supply 
the final and most important point 
..‘‘tell-all’”’ information about 
your specific medium... 


Here’s where you tell the basic facts about your publication, 
sell it as the best qualified for schedule consideration. The 
MARKET DATA BOOK supplies the overture for your 
pointed selling message, leaving you free to do a sound, 
effective space-selling solicitation. 


IMPORTANT! 


ad copy closing date: 


MAY 10th 


publication date: 
JUNE 25th 


MAKE YOUR SPACE RESERVATIONS TODAY! 
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Rockets explore the far-reaches of space, and radio 
waves probe the mysteries of infinity, while, here on earth, 
missiles can span continents in moments, and nuclear sub- 
marines plumb the ocean depths beneath the arctic ice. This 


is progress . . . and much of the credit for it should go directly 


to the government, the No. 1 customer of the radio-electronics 


industry. 

The big Special May issue of PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE IRE reports on the latest in government research 
and developments 

In keeping with the Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers’ practical policy of presenting the current news 
of subjects of special significance to the radio- 
electronics industry, this issue of PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE IRE is a Special—devoted exclusively to govern- 
ment activities in the field. 

This Special Issue gives readers the inside facts 
about the newest systems that are serving for national 
defense and security, as well as the latest devices 
being used for peaceful and creative purposes. Tech- 
nical papers and articles reveal how radio-electronics 
is being put to practical use by the government in 
space satellites, broadcasting, missiles and globe gir- 
dling radar and navigation systems, All of these great 
technological advancements have been made possible 
by the industry and individual producers, such as your 
company, working hand-in-hand with the government. 


The biggest and most important customer of the 


Marketing 
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radio-electronics industry, today, is government with 
purchases amounting to more than 50% of all elec- 
tronics business. If you want to gain recognition in 
this $5.3 billion market, and make your products 
known to both government and industry, put them on 
display on the pages of May PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
IRE. 

This issue, like all others, is so filled with in- 
formative articles and pertinent data that it will be in 
constant use by 67,369 (ABC) of the leading members 
of the most dynamic of all industries. There can be no 
better, more lastingly effective medium for advertis- 
ing your technical products and services than PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE IRE. 


For a share in the present, 
and a stake in the future, 
make your product NEWS in 


. PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept., 72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
Boston * Chicago * Minneapolis 
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The annual AFCEA National Convention and Exhibit 
really is a top level meeting, where you join the upper 
sales echelons as your own ambassador, and introduce 
your products in the most strategic of all areas. 


At the AFCEA Convention and Exhibit you mingle with 
the cream of the electronics and communications industry, 
and the top representatives of the Armed Forces and gov- 
ernment. Your firm and its products will be on display 
for a large, exclusive audience of market V.I.P.’s—all of 
whom are prospective customers. 


Because the Convention is a common ground meeting place, 
it affords you the perfect opportunity to get to know the 
most important members of the Armed Services and your 
industry. You meet with military purchasers and manu- 
facturing colleagues to discuss mutual problems and ob- 
jectives in your field. Personal contact with those in the 
know keeps you up to date on the latest needs and projects 
of the military, as well as current industry research and 
developments 


The Exhibit is a must for manufacturers who want to sell 
in the most profitable of all markets. It serves as a big, 
bright showease which attracts buyers from all over the 
country, and you as an exhibitor identify yourself in the 
most practical way as being a supplier in the market. Re- 
member, almost all of the viewers of your display are 
prospective purchasers. A good, working display makes 
the contacts for you, and direct contacts can mean on- 
the-spot sales! 


The AFCEA Convention and Exhibit are both held in 
Washington’s Sheraton-Park Hotel, where for three days 
you are kept busy and stimulated by: 


Panel discussions held twice daily, which feature 
carefully prepared professional papers on timely 
subjects in the field, and which are presented by 
well-known engineers and scientists. 

Interesting speeches on significant themes, given 
by famous military and industry personalities. 

A tour, conducted by the U. S. Army, through a 
large military installation. 


Banquets, rece ptions and luncheons which provide 
occasions for you to meet representatives of the 
Armed Forces and government, and important 


This bulletin is news for 
you if you’re looking for 
big military contracts 


members of the industry, and listen to reports and 
talks on pertinent matters in the field. 


And, of course, the more than 110 displays which 
are set up in the spacious exhibition hall of the 
famous hotel. 


“Communications, Electronics, Photography—The Hall- 
marks of Outer Space’”’ is the theme of AFCEA’s 1959 
Convention and Exhibit ...a theme which is certainly 
appropriate in view of the contributions made by these 
three branches of modern science to progress into outer 
space. The Convention and Exhibit is a reflection of the 
great success and amazing progress the young industry is 
making. Wouldn’t you like to show what your firm has 
accomplished? 


As a service to each exhibitor, advertising in SIGNAL, 
the official publication of the AFCEA, a free ad in the 
exhibit listings of both SIGNAL and the official program 
is offered. Such wide advertising coverage gives added 
sales impact—-spotlighting your products and serving to 
direct visitors to your display at the Exhibit. The May 
issue of SIGNAL gives full coverage to the AFCEA Con- 
vention and Exhibit. In itself an “Exhibit in Print,” this 
issue will be out in advance of the big event, so that news 
of your products and display will reach all who will be 
there before they depart. The issue will be indispensable 
as a guide to this year’s Convention and Exhibit, since it 
will contain a complete list of exhibitors and the products 
to be displayed, as well as advance data about all tech- 
nical papers, meetings, and other special activities, 

For a complete and effective, year-round sales program that will make 


you a front-rank competitor in this $4 billion market, inquire about 
AFCEA’s profitable package plan. 


SIGNAL 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA — 
Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


72 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-6606 


BOSTON + CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 








copy chasers 


Let's unmask 
electronics 
advertising 


A popular impression is that electronics advertising 


= Why do we have the idea that the 
advertising directed to the elec- 
tronics industry is of a generally 
higher level of technical proficiency 
than most other industrial adver- 
tising? 

We have three theories: 
1. Many advertisers in this indus- 
try sell capabilities, rather than 
specific products, making it neces- 
sary to create reader interest by 
other means than recitation of prod- 
uct virtues. 
2. Electronics is an industry where 
exciting things are happening— 
many advertisers can tell fascinat- 
ing stories of how their products or 
services have played a part in space 
exploration, weapon systems, medi- 
cal technology, and so forth. 
3. The electronics industry is a 
young man’s business; advertiser 
managements—like their salesmen, 
agents, and often their customers— 
are young, aggressive, un-stuffy. 
The leaders . . Our impression of 
the vigor and excitement and good- 


is superior advertising. Is this true? 


naturedness of electronics advertis- 
ing has developed from our reading 
(which is pretty faithful) of Scien- 
tific American wherein we have 
found, and become fans of, such 
campaigns of suppliers-to-the elec- 
tronics-industry as the following: 


>» Sigma Instruments. Here’s a pic- 
ture of a Chinese god (or some- 
thing) together with another “some- 
thing,” the identification of which is 
left to the copy, and the line “For- 
tune smiles on Sigma customer.” 


The artist has captured a rare expres 
sion on the face of Sigma’s general man- 
ager—one of happy satisfaction and 
complete contentment. This is because 
the sales dept. has just told him (1) 
about a new Machine of Pleasure which 
uses a Sigma product and (2) that the 
customer is overjoyed because the Sigma 
product works right. His corporate cor- 
pulence is enjoying every minute of it, 
while it lasts. By publicizing this latest 
application triumph, it is hoped that 
others will be spurred on to similar suc- 
cesses. 

An enterprising consulting engineer 
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Sigma Instruments 


on the West Coast recently took on the 
job of building a fully automatic ma 
chine for folding Chinese fortune cookie 
The specs called for handling a piece of 
hot, flexible cookie 


seconds; folding it in two directions and 


dough every five 


getting the fortune inside the cookie be- 
tween folds; using up 420 different for 
tunes before repeating. The machine 
slices printed fortunes as required from 
continuous rolls. It was at this point that 
consulting cookie engineer William E 
Thomas asked his E. E. brother Frank 
how to keep the slices between the lines; 
since brother Frank reads Sigma ads, his 
immediate reply was ‘’Sigma Photorelay”’ 
we like to think). One was purchased 
and rigged up to control the paper feed, 
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Why CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ quality 
circulation is important to construction 
machinery advertisers 


@ Between 1950 and ’58, construction volume has in- 
creased from $30 billion to $49 billion. The number of 
contractors with $100,000 or more in contract awards 
per year is up from 6,886 to some 9,300. Total employ- 
ment in construction is up 45% to three million. As 
construction continues its significant growth, the num- 
ber of individuals who influence machinery purchases 
gets bigger and bigger. And the competition among 
manufacturers for sales to contractors (the largest 
buyers of equipment) gets keener. 

That’s why correct and adequate use of machinery 
advertising is necessary in order to create product 
recognition and preference among the many buying 
influences in contracting firms. That’s why it is wise 
for machinery advertisers to take a careful look at the 
circulation values offered by CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS and other construction monthlies. To reach 
and penetrate the construction contractor market ef- 
fectively requires that advertisers look far beyond the 
total circulation figures offered by media. 


Many influence purchases in contracting firms 

The importance of Construction MEtuHops’ circula- 
tion penetration of some 13,250 contracting firms with 
30,945 paid subscriptions is evidenced in what the fol- 
lowing five contracting firms have to say on their pur- 
chasing practices. 


THE PERINI CORPORATION — 
Hugh F. Doherty, Secretary, says: 
“Before we invest in equipment, top management 
meets with our equipment superintendents, job super- 
intendents and project managers to get their opinion 
(and those they supervise) regarding needs and per- 
formance of equipment. Meetings help us to formu- 
late recommendations and make the right buying 
decisions. It’s not a one man job.” 


NELLO L. TEER CO. — 
Nello L. Teer Sr., Chairman of the Board, says: 

“all equipment buying is discussed between the offi- 
cers of the company, the superintendents who are 
asked for their recommendations and the master me- 
chanic who is consuited. Buying in our company is 
the result of a combined decision of the key men in 
the organization.” 


C. W. BLAKESLEE & SONS — 
James Gilbert, Vice President, says : 


“Our superintendents, foremen, engineers, and equip- 
ment operators all have a significent influence on the 
purchase of construction machinery. Their opinions 
and recommendations are always considered.” 


FRAZIER-DAVIS CONSTRUCTION.CO.— 

George Frazier, President, says: 
“no one man can initiate and control all purchases 
of equipment and materials. Our executive and man- 
agement personnel (project, managers, superintend- 
ents, foremen) influence and initiate the purchase 
of equipment and materials.” 


V. N. HOLDERMAN & SONS — 
V. N. Holderman, President, says: 

“Before making equipment purchases, we have a one 
or two-day meeting in which I, my two sons, the 
superintendents and mechanics participate. We dis- 
cuss the advantages and disadvantages of different 
equipment, our individual and joint experience with 
equipment, etc. On the basis of these discussions we 
decide what kind and amount of equipment to buy 
and what brand. Our final decision is a joint de- 
cision.” 

Here is the combined total of major types of con- 
struction machinery which four of these important 
contracting firms own. (Figures not available for 
Nello L. Teer) 

Crawler Tractors. .216 Transit Mixers ... 35 
Graders 
Compressors Front End Loaders. 38 
Scrapers Trailers 
Rollers 
Welding Machines .279 


The five contractors mentioned above (including 
Nello L. Teer) account for an average total of $176 
million of construction a year... own a combined 
total of 8,145 units of equipment valued at some $35 
million...and employ over 12,800 people. ConstRuCTION 
Metuops reaches the key personnel in these contract- 
ing firms with a total of 167 paid subscriptions; an 
average of 35 subscribers per contractor. 


What the top men of leading contracting firms say of CONSTRUCTION METHODS Magazine: 
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A subscriber to CONSTRUCTION METHODS since 1929 says: 


“I find ConstrucTION METHODS a most worthwhile publica- 
tion for me personally in keeping abreast of what is going 
on in our industry, and even more important I have tried to 
make sure our key personnel receive the magazine in their 4 
homes and read it thoroughly each month.” _ 








A subscriber to CONSTRUCTION METHODS since 1919 says: 


“It gives us information we are all looking for. I have learned 
many techniques many times from it. We read the ads very 
carefully looking for different items. We have written to its 
advertisers asking for information on equipment adver- 
tised.” 


NELLO L. TEER, Sr., founder and 
Chairman of the Board, Nello L. Teer 
— $26 million of construction 

— owns 2,500 units of equipment 








“This outstanding magazine fills the gap ietueik he tec! 
~ nical material in engineering publications and | . 
ments on different equipment and materials. It combines the 
‘two by showing the practical use of cg und, tec 
migyes on the job.” 





A subscriber to CONSTRUCTION METHODS since 1937 says: 


“ConsTRUCTION METHODS has provided me with many new 
ideas and helpful information which I have been able to 
apply in my operations. It presents new techniques, equip- 
ment and materials in a practical way. It gives us valuable 
information and ideas that help us solve a variety of prob- 
lems.” 


VERN HOLDERMAN, President 

Holderman & Sons, Inc. 

— over $20 million of construction a year 
— owns 1,120 units of equipment 








o sahepeiba to consTRUCTION METHODS since 1939 says: 
“This is an excellent 1 e. I’m interested in the fin 
editorial pond of new ‘construction techniques and h 

. eae 


Paid circulation offers advertisers 
and dealers greatest values. 


These contractors attest to the quality paid circula- 
tion which Construction METHODs guarantees its ad- 
vertisers and their dealers. They also document the 
quality of editorial climate which has attracted 47,395 
paid subscribers. The quality as well as quantity of 
paid circulation is a natural outgrowth of editorial 
climate. This editorial quality accounts for 
ConstrucTIon MEtHops’ preference among key men 
with buying influence in important contracting firms 
throughout the nation. 

Each of the five contractors mentioned above sur- 
veyed their executive, management, and supervisory 
personnel on their own company letterhead to de- 
termine which magazine is most useful in their work. 
Here are the results in order of preference of the four 
leading national construction monthlies. 

Ist choice Total 

votes mentions 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS 117 
Contractors & Engineers 33 
Construction Equipment 7 
Roads & Streets 11 


These facts show why ConsTRUCTION METHODS maga- 
zine’s paid circulation is important to every construc- 
tion machinery advertiser and his dealers. Circulation 
penetration among contractor buying influences en- 
ables advertising to contact important people distribu- 
tor salesmen cannot get to, or see, regularly. Adver- 
tisers who evaluate these facts know that concentrated 
advertising in ConstrucTION METHODS magazine re- 
turns the highest dividends on their investment. 


Construction © 


Methods 2. @ 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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Rand a philosophy 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 184 


by sensing black bars printed on the 
rolls. Brothers Thomas, their project en- 
gineer Charles A. Lindberg (honest!), 
their customer and Sigma are now all 
entranced by the results 

So one more banner should be raised 
for the unsung heroes whose accom- 
plishments do not go up in three stages 
and a deafening roar, but simply “ker- 
plunk’’ every few seconds as a new little 
item is unfailingly produced. If you have 
such a project, and light sensing can be 
put to a useful purpose, a Sigma Photo- 
relay might be worth trying. They come 
ready to plug in, switch 3 amps, resistive 
at 120 VAC, cost only about $12.00; 
the cookie boys even went so far as to 
say we certainly could not have in- 
stalled anything else that worked proper 
ly so inexpensively.’” Who knows, maybe 
you could even build a machine to get 
the ordinate and abcissa straight on hot 
cross bun 
OK? Yes. 
> Lockheed Missile Systems Divi- 
sion. Here’s an imaginative concep- 
tion of “solar sailing’—space travel 
with the aid of solar radiation pres- 
sure. The vehicle would employ a 
sail that would be raised and low- 
ered in flight. The artist has de- 
picted Magellan’s ship “Trinidad” to 
symbolize man’s great voyages of 
discovery. Following this is a state- 
ment of Lockheed’s participation in 
missile and space technology. 
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Perkin-Elmer 


> Rand Corp. Its ad is a portrait of 
Hans Reichenbach and a quote from 
his “Atom und Kosmos”: 


If one knows physics only from a dis- 
tance, it may appear to be merely 
strange names and mathematical formu- 
lae, and one may came to believe that it 
is an affair of the learned alone, in- 
geniously and wisely constructed, but 
without significance for men of other in- 
terests and problems. And yet one could 
do no worse injustice to physics than tc 
turn away, repelled by this hard shell of 
technical terms with which it has sur- 
rounded Whoever 
looking behind this wall will find 


itself. succeeds in 


TECHNOLOGY 


Lockheed wissiue sysrews ovision 


Lockheed 











technical copy can appeal to a layout man 


there a science full of living problems, 
full of inner motion, full of the intense 
endeavor to find answers to the questions 
of the truth-seeking spirit. 

That—plus the company name—is 
all. Does it do a job for the Rand 
Corp.? We think so, because it at- 
taches to the company the phil- 
osophy of a great physicist. 
>» Perkin-Elmer. Its handsomely- 
laid-out and handsomely-illustrated 
spread tells about P-E contributions 
to a new panoramic camera which 
photographs the center of a typhoon, 


a special computer for wind-cor- 


ntinu n page 


. 


SOLAR SAILING 


a 


* 


EXPANDING THE FRONTIERS OF SPACE 


“solar sailing’’ with an imaginative flair 
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Assembly line inspection photo courtesy of MUSKEGON PISTON RING COMPANY .. one of the 6,202 plants 
comprising the $32-billion automotive and aviation manufacturing market reached by AUTOMOTIVE INDU ISTRIES 


NOT FOR MY LADY’S FINGER 


— but for the millions of aging automobiles that make 


today’s automotive replacement parts market 


Piston rings, brake shoes, distributors, spark plugs, shock absorbers, fan 
belts and all the hundreds of things that are wearing out every day on 
your car mean big business for replacement parts manufacturers. In 
order to produce, these manufacturers must buy tools, supplies, materials 
and services—and lots more of them, as parts-needing cars grow older. 

The tremendous demand for replacement parts is pressuring manu- 
facturers. They are planning and tooling NOW: evaluating new products 
and components, studying new processes and methods to build parts faster. 
better, more economically. 

This mounting demand is creating tremendous sales potential for 
you! That’s why the time to sell is Now—and the place to keep selling 
is AI. Because powered replacement parts and accessories represent only 
one “cylinder” of the $32 billion, 8-cylinder Al market that includes Pas- 
senger Cars; Aircraft and Missiles; Trucks, Buses and Trailers; Construc- 
tion Equipment and Industrial Trucks; Tractors and Powered Farm 
Equipment; Military Vehicles; Engines. Only AI gives you all 8 cylinders! 

The place to keep selling is Al. Contact your nearest representative 


and learn why. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES - 4 Chilton Publication + Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. @ Gi 
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American Bosch Arma, Electro Motive, RCA, Avco . . three made the grade 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 200 


rected missile launchings, an instru- 
ment for identifying components of 
smoke. All interesting, even to lay- 
men like us. 

>» Avco. We admire the fine layouts. 
>» RCA. A current ad asks “The Big 
Is It Matter-Anti- 
matter Smash-up?” Referring to the 


Noise in Space 


illustration, the copy starts: 
This is 87—one of 


and nebulae 


Messier many 


galaxies radiating radio 


energy throughout time and 
What 

celestial radio-activity? 

RCA Multiplier 


recorded 


space 
this 


primeval force motivates 


Phototube 
the antiproton at 


Until an 


successfully 


75 to 77 percent of the speed of light, 
this phenomenon was indeed wrapped in 
a physical Now, the discovery 
of the antiproton lends support to the 
theory of antimatter. Thus, today, many 
that 


radio emission from the stars is caused 


enigma. 


cosmologists share a_ speculation 
by energy released in space when anti- 
matter and matter collide 
Fascinating, think, whether 
you're a science-fiction fan or not. 


we 


> American Bosch Arma. Artist and 
writer describe the visionary “lunar 
unicycle,’ designed for preliminary 
exploration of the Moon, once a base 
camp has been established. 


It's entirely constructed of inflated, 
rubberized fabric, with the exception of 
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General Transistor, Canoga, Advance Relays. . 
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uninspired 


strengthening members, hatches and 
a few other items of equipment. Gyros 
stabilize and steer the vehicle; electric 
motors furnish the driving power. 
Electricity for the motors and_ in- 
strumentation comes from solar batteries 
mounted in the ‘‘parasol.’’ The cleated, 
rotating wheel upon which the Unicycle 
travels is made of inflated tubes. A spare 
wheel, carried around the body, acts as 
a bumper in traversing narrow defiles. 
Built these wheels are 
assembled by belt-lacing type fasteners. 
The upper level, the navigating and 
communications deck, is ringed with re- 
cording and surveying instruments. Liv- 


in two sections, 


ing quarters make up a middle deck and 
is the hold with supplies, space- 
suits, Oxygen equipment and spare ap- 
paratus. 

In the background, two of the expedi- 
tion’s ferry ships are seen; one landing, 
one unloading in the bright Earthlight. 


below 


Ads like these, a large percentage 
of them dealing with electronics, 
have been responsible for our ad- 
miration of electronics advertising 
and led us to the hypothesis set 
forth at the beginning of this article. 


What did we find? . . They also 
led us to a survey of the publica- 
tions representing the electronics 
industry, undertaken with the hope 
that we might find some basic ele- 
ments of technique that would be 
helpful to those whose advertising 
labors are performed in industries 
less inspiring than electronics. 

And what did we find when we 
the specialized electronics 
magazines? 


read 








. DESIGNERS AND noa-caue. 
A PREFERRED TUBE TYPE , 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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MESTER 


SOLDER 


Speaking of service... 
bave you heard what 
PRICE is doing? 


YOU'VE GOT TO WAND IT TO ENGINEERING 





KESTER SOLDER ..., 


. TRANSISTOR EXPERTS... 
are betting 
this is the 
winning 








RCA Electron Tube, Price, Kester, Fairchild Semiconductor . 


The same old advertising junk 
that you'll find in other industries 
where the applications are more 
mundane, the people are older and 
more stuffy, the products have fea- 
tures to be featured. 

Our theories were demolished. 
The advertising in the electronics 
industry is just as uninspired, unen- 
thusiastic, stuffy and dull as you'll 
find elsewhere. To wit: 
> The Electro Motive Mfg. Co. “Re- 
member your P’s and Q’s,” says the 
headline, and to make this clear the 
artist has put in a drawing of a kid 
on his way to school. P and Q stand 
for Performance and Quality and 
what the rest of the ad stands for, 
we didn’t stick around to find out. 
> Cinch Manufacturing Co. It’s no 
cinch to read this ad because the 
several hundred words (it looks 
like) are set in tiny sans serif type 
and there’s a whole catalog listing 
of models and half the ad is covered 
with a layer of yellow ink. 

» Advance Relays (Elgin National 
Watch Co.). There’s a girl standing 
beside a sports car. The headline 
asks “Looking for the Power Type?” 
and answers “Try this number— 
PC-2C/220VA.” We tried it. Didn’t 
answer. 

>» Kester Solder Co. A big hand 
holds out a coil of solder, which sort 
of explains the headline, “You’ve 
got to hand it to engineering.” To 
make this even clearer, the copy 
starts out, “You’ve got to hand it to 
the engineering profession,” at which 
point we left. 


> General Transistor. There are 15 
old-fashioned picture frames and 
inside each is % miniature of a tran- 
sistor. The headline is in a mid-19th 
century face: “New ‘Custom Qual- 
ity’ Family by General Transistor.” 
The copy forsakes the ancient his- 
tory kick: “A bright new chapter in 
transistor history is being recorded 
at GT’s research laboratories, re- 
sulting in progressive transistor de- 
sign of unprecedented reliability, 
performance and stability,’ which is 
not much of an improvement. 

» Canoga Division (Underwood 
Corp.). It’s an interesting layout 
and the headline is something of a 
stopper—‘‘347 years to design a ra- 
dar system???”—but the copy is a 
real let-down: 


Well hardly! Not laid end-to-end, 
anyway. It’s simply that the combined 
radar system experience of Canoga en- 
gineers and physicists whose know-how 
contributed to the development of the 
AN/MPS-26 totals 347 years. 
how isn’t the only thing— it’s 


Know- 
every- 
thing. 


> Price Electric. Two men are hav- 
ing dinner, being served by four at- 
tendants. “Speaking of service,” the 
headline remarks, as if in passing, 
“have you heard what Price is 
doing?” Well, what is Price doing? 
Electric has created a new 
service department within their sales or- 
ganization . . 


Price 


. to give you fast, person- 
alized service from inquiry to delivery 

As you know, Price has always had 
an enviable reputation for quality and 


. bouquets, puns and hoary gimmicks 


reliability. Their 
. flashing across the sky in our satel- 


relays are everywhere 
lites, in missiles, telephones, car radios, 
thousand 
Price of- 


business equipment, and a 


other precision uses. Now... 
fers you reliability AND improved serv- 


ice 

Price—and all its competitors, too. 
>» RCA Electron Tube Division. The 
is bowing 
amorously toward an RCA tube; 
he’s holding behind his back a bou- 
“Going 


man in the illustration 


quet of flowers. Headline: 
steady!” Silly, isn’t it? 

» Fairchild Semiconductor 
“Transistor Experts are betting that 
combination”: 


Corp. 


this is the winning 


four aces and a deuce, marked, re- 
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Cinch 


yellow ink and tiny type 





spectively, Speed, Power, Reliabil- 
ity, Availability and Price. The four 
aces are a hoary ad gimmick; the 
new element is the two-spot. 

> Fairchild Controls. The old tor- 
ture machine—a wood-cut of it 
turns up in an ad which makes the 
point that “Only Fairchild Torture- 
Tests 1 out of Every 100 Production 
Units.” Why not show one of Fair- 
child’s, rather than one of Torque- 
mada’s? 

» The Daven Co. Pretty much the 
Dependability, Pre- 
cise Operation and Unvarying Per- 
formance—appears in the Daven ad, 
but this time the illustrative gim- 
mick is chalk marks on the black- 
board, almost as ancient a device as 


Same message 


the four aces. 
> Telechrome Manufacturing Corp. 
If you look sharp, you can make out 
some sort of a sandwich under the 
red headline, and if you look even 
sharper, you can make out that the 
headline says, “This sandwich gives 
you superior program transmission.” 
What this is all about, we gather, 
is a unit which makes possible the 
transmission of television test and 
control signals between frames of a 
tv picture. There are reproductions 
of a “video picture with multiburst 
test signal inserted, as seen on pic- 
ture monitor” and another showing 
the test signal as a thin line between 
frames, but these were apparently 
considered of much less importance 
to the reader than the sandwich 
B-L-T—we 
can't tell), so they weren’t allotted 


(hamburger, sardine, 
much space, and you can’t tell much 
from the little cuts. 

> The Deutsch Co. It’s an “Amazing 
rabbit inside a 
plug hat is tossing up (so help us!) 
some push-pull plugs, recommended 
to “electrical 


Performance”—a 


being 
“quicker than the eye.” We haven’t 
seen the magician’s rabbit for some 
time, so maybe this can be called 
“new,” but it’s still ridiculous. 


wizards” as 


Not all black . . Oh, there are 
some good ads in the bunch—not 
many, not more (percentage-wise) 
than you'll find in metalworking or 
pharmaceutical or flour-milling 
publications, but a few of the type 
that made us think so highly, once 
—and wrongly—of electronics ad- 
vertising. 
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Bourns, Bomac, Amphenol-Borg . . the copy makes the grade 


Here are some of them. 

A cartoon by Virgil Partch graces 
the first of four Hughes Products 
ads running on successive right- 
hand pages. The man in the scene 
is applying “body English” as he 
watches, on a screen, a missile shoot. 


Contortions of the human body have 
not, as yet, proven themselves accept- 
able means for overcoming component 
failures in missile guiance systems. While 
you may be able to “‘will’’ a golf ball 
into a cup, no one has ever “‘willed’’ a 
missile back on course. We at Hughes 
Products feel that missile component re- 
liability can take a more scientific form 
The tight quality control procedures at 
Hughes Products insure you component 
reliability that can be counted upon, 
even under the most severe environment- 
al conditions. 


Copy goes on to introduce the 
following ads, each giving an ex- 
ample of Hughes components. These 
other ads are straightforward prod- 
duct description. The introductory 
page serves successfully, we think, 


to set the stage. 


Copy tells the tale .. A real 
whacky ad is Bomac Laboratories’ 
one of a series called “Bomac 
Looks at Radar Through the Ages.” 
Most of the ad is a drawing of a 
well, it takes the copy to explain: 


Languishing in his cell after his de- 
feat by Cortez, the Aztec emperor 
Montezuma filled out his lonely hours 
by penning one of the remarkable war 
memoirs of all time. 

It was called, strangely enough, ‘’The 
Perfidious Electron Tube.’ Only recent- 
ly discovered after having been lost for 


centuries, it throws new light on one of 
the key events in New World history. 
In it, Montezuma sums up his defeat 
in one word: ‘’Skaflanggz.’’ For those 
of you whose Aztec isn’t what it might 
be, the word means “‘radar.’’* (And for 
those of you who may feel a commercial 


‘ 


coming on, you just may have some- 
thing there. But honest, that’s what the 
man said.) 

As Monty saw it, his radar tubes 
zigged when they should have zagged. 
Today, more sophisticated electronics 
people would simply say the radar was 
unable to obtain a fix on moving tar- 
gets. Monty simply didn’t have any 
tubes. But the truth is 
clear. A few Bomac tubes in the right 
place might have changed history. Your 
children might now be studying Aztec 
in school instead of Spanish. You your- 
self might be eating Aztec omelettes— 


monopulse 


or wearing feathers for trousers. 
Come to think of it, maybe it’s better 
things turned out the way they did. 


*Today, Bomac makes the finest 
microwave tubes and components this 


side of Mexico City. 


Well, all right. We think that the 
emotional response to an ad like 
this (providing it’s well done, like 
this one) creates a plus for the ad- 
vertiser. 

CORSO G. DONATI, copy chief, Lar- 
com Randall Advertising, Boston, 
wrote the copy. C. E. B. BERNARD, il- 
lustrator, and NORMAN B. PALMSTROM, 
art director at Larcom Randall, also 
deserve honors. 


This time it worked . . Remember 
the old headline that teachers of 
advertising used as an example of 
the illegitimate kind of headline 
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Hughes Products. . 


which tricks the reader into stop- 
ping, without any justification for 
it in the copy—‘Submarine that 
Flies”? 

Well, here it is in modern dress 
—“The Flying Submarine’”—but this 
time we think its use (by Amph- 
enol-Borg) is warranted. Copy be- 
gins: 


“Flying Submarine’ describes Am- 
phenol’s new Minnie 67 series connec- 
tor; it may seem a large and unlikely 
name to fasten on such a small con- 
nector, but it’s quite accurate. Here's 
why: The performance conditions un- 
der which these miniature ‘’E’’ connec- 
tors will operate reliably are exactly 
like those encountered by a submerged 
submarine—flying at 80,000 feet alti- 
tude. 

“Flying Submarine’’ also means alti- 


cleanly written copy kicked off by Virgil Partch 


tude-moisture resistant. Under a_ test 
recently devised by industry and the 
armed services, wired Minnie’s are com- 
pletely submerged in salt water, altitude 
cycled to 80,000 feet for one minute, 
65,000 feet for one half hour and then 
returned to ambient pressure for an- 
other half hour. . . 


Back on the beat, but good, is a 
Bourns Laboratories’ ad on how to 
“Fit 12 of these rectangular po- 
tentiometers in a panel area of 1 
square inch.” The “how” is demon- 
strated graphically in the illustra- 
tion and described in copy which 
talks about what we would consider 
to be designer’s language: 


You can pack 12 Bourns Trimpot® 
potentiometers in the 1]-square-inch area 
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occupied by the average single-turn 
rotary 

Fit the 
tween components—flat against a chas- 


sis or printed circuit board. Mount them 


trimpot into corners—be 


individually or in stacked assemblies 
Any way you use them—Bourns po- 
tentiometers save space! 

You can adjust Bourns potentiometers 
more accurately, too. The 25-turn screw 
actuated mechanism gives you 9000” 
of rotation instead of 270°. Circuit bal 
ancing and adjusting is easier, faster 

Repeatability is assured every time 
Furthermore, adjustments are self-lock 
ing—shock, vibration and acceleration 


have no effect! 


The layout is simple and effective, 
and while we take a dim view of 


the rather thin typography, we 





FAIRCHILD POTS ARE 
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Deutsch, Telechrome, Daven, Fairchild Controls . . 


rabbits, sandwiches and torture 
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Ampex 


think the copy warrants mention of 
STU SNEED, copywriter, Allen, Dor- 
sey & Hatfield, Los Angeles. 


Intellectual approach .. IBM 
Research takes the intellectual ap- 
proach in its ad on “The nature of 
electron transport in a solid.” 


An active program is under way at 
IBM to investigate various mechanisms 
that influence the conduction of elec- 
trons in solids. One project of interest 
is the work being done by Dr. Seymour 
H. Koenig of the Watson Research Lab- 
oratory at Columbia University, involv- 
ing the behavior of electrons when their 
mean energy is greater than would be 
indicated by the temperature of the 
solid 

At a few degrees above absolute zero, 
the application of even a small electric 
field to a sample of germanium will 
grossly affect equilibrium of the con- 
duction electrons and increase their 
average energy by a factor of twenty- 
five or more. The characteristics of 
these “‘hot’’ electrons are being studied 
to determine the processes that occur 
as they move through the lattice, “’cool,’’ 
and return to equilibrium. By measur- 
ing the detailed behavior of the elec- 
trical conductivity, often in time in- 
tervals measured in milli-microseconds, 
important information relating to the 
interaction of electrons with the ger- 
manium lattice can be obtained 

These investigations at the Watson 
Research Laboratory in New York City 
are adding to our understanding of basic 
solid state phenomena at low tempera- 
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How te use the recorder that chases its tail 
The contimwous loop solves o vanety of tncky problems 
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. two examples from a top campaign 





tures as well as yielding some interest- 
ing and unexpected device possibilities. 


We don’t know what that means 
and the illustration, while fascinat- 
ing, is a complete puzzle, but from 
what we know about 
engineers, we'd guess this is a very 
good ad. 


electronic 


Wonderful copy .. One of the 
best campaigns of all in the elec- 
tronics field is the advertising of 
Ampex Corp. INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING will have a story on Ampex ad- 
vertising in a future issue (it came 
close to winning our Man-of-the 
Year award), but we want you to 
study the following excerpts to see 
how technical copy can be written 
interestingly. Each excerpt is the 
opening paragraph of a different ad; 
you'll please take our word for it 
that the rest of the copy in each 
instance is as well written: 

When things happen in the front of 
a jet engine, other occurrences in the 
rear follow in a flash—no pun intended, 
we mean in a fraction of a millisecond 
Those who test jet engines have found 
that magnetic tape recording can be 
used to make a millisecond look enor- 
mous—and to show even fifteen micro- 
seconds as a significant interval. Trans- 
ducers in key points in the front and 
rear of the engine feed parallel tracks 
on the tape. The amount of offset be- 
tween parallel signals provides a meas- 
ure of their relative timing 





The nature of electron transport in a solid 








IBM . . good intellectual advertising 


At first glance the tape-loop re- 
corder is rather like a puppydog chasing 
its tail. But don’t be fooled—electroni- 
cally, it is as interesting as a re-inven- 
tion of the wheel. And you can share 
the challenge of its practical uses. . . 


We were entirely in accord with the 
British and Canadian points of view. 
Her Majesty’s visit to Canada deserved 
special effort which means, from 
us an earlier-than-planned unveiling of 
magnetic-tape facsimile recording. 


We will cancel the laws of physics, 
throw out inertia, and behold here is 
a penrecorder writing out 10,000 cycles 
per second ready to read. Don’t scoff. 
There is a way. Assuming visual data is 
really what you want, keep your eye 
on the oscillograph or pen recorder, and 
think of the tape recorder as an in- 
genious ‘’frequency-response extender’ 
or “‘data stretcher.” 


Just one more “lift,” please. In 
the middle of a discourse on “sig- 
nal-to-noise ratio,” there is this 
section: 


In direct recording the tape general- 
ly determines signal-to-noise ratio. This 
is of particular importance on _ fre- 
quency-multiplexed data where com- 
bined peaks can result in high signal 
levels. Unless the tape has exceptional 
qualities, the consequent intermodula- 
tion distortion gives severe interchannel 
interference and_ signal degradation. 
Ampex attacks the problem on both 
ends, extending the linear portion of 
tape’s recording 
noise components. 


curve and reducing 





The hysteresis curve of a magnetic 
tape is the key to this extended lin- 
earity. Call it the tape’s personality. It 
can sluff over a lazy curve, or like 
Ampex tape it can sit up straight and 
square. The effect is easy to measure 
and compare. Set your recorder for 
optimum bias for each tape. Then re- 
cord increasing signal levels until 1% 
third harmonic distortion is measured. 
One of our published papers gives full 
details. 

And about the noise. Amplitude 
modulation is an important source that 
we can reduce. On sine waves it looks 
like whiskers on the peaks. It is due 
to incremental variations in effective 
magnetic characteristics—whether 
caused by changes in coating thickness 
and composition, or by surface rough- 
ness that lifts the tape slightly away 
from the heads. Ampex pays special at- 
tention to oxide preparation and coating 
techniques. And the exclusive Ferrosheen 
Process gives a smooth polished surface. 
For a test comparison, saturate sample 
tapes in one direction. Then measure 
the comparative noise levels on play- 


back. 


Where's the lingo? . . Do you see 
how the writer brings the reader 
into the copy? Do you notice the 
absence of any “advertising lingo”? 

We just wish more advertising 
people could write ... could come 
up with lines (for machine tools, 
for chemicals, for nuts and bolts) 
like “A heavy-duty machine doesn’t 
need heavy-duty people” ... “If 
to you this particular example is 
more spectacular than useful, note 
that it is only one of numerous 
talents that magnetic tape has in 
tying together data and time”... 

Well, we didn’t find many elec- 
tronics ads that reflected a writer’s 
genuine interest in his topic. Most 
were either amateurish or dull 
technical descriptions. 

Almost alone among the group, 
W. LAWSON JONES, vice-president 
and technical account supervisor, 
Boland Associates, San Francisco, 
has shown us that he is as excited 
about magnetic tape as he wants us 
to be. Whether he’s that fond of 
magnetic tape or just happens to 
have talent and could do just as 
well for pots and pans, we don’t 
know. It makes no difference. 


Tasers 
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compare and select 
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A RECENT 
EASTMAN RESEARCH 
TABULATION SHOWS 


SAE Journal readers esti- 
mate they spend an average 
of 2 hours reading an issue 


50% of SAE Journal readers 
turn at once to some regular 
or special feature (or arti- 
cle) listed on the cover or 
contents page 


The average SAE Journal 
reader picks up his copy at 
least 3 times—and reads 
something each time 


51% of SAE Journal readers 
start reading the first day 


93% of SAE Journal readers 
get into the magazine within 
the first week 


lustrial Marketing 
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Says Copy Chasers goofed when 
they accused CF4I of flubbing 
# In your February, 1959, issue, 
in “Copy Chasers,” you refer to the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. as hav- 
ing “flubbed a spread.” As CF&I’s 
agency, we'd like to enter a mild 
protest—to “set the record straight,” 
as it were. 

Your copy snooper says the head- 
line is “hopeless” and then mis- 
quotes it by leaving out the very 
vital “CF&I.” The way the head- 
line actually reads—‘From start to 
finish CF&I Steel Products are help- 
ing America’s builders’—is quite 
a bit more exciting to the readers 
we wrote this ad for than “Auto- 
mobiles run on four wheels.” We 
think your man should take the 
trouble to read all the headline be- 
fore criticizing. 

Then too, your man criticizes the 
numbered legend on the grounds 
of “who cares?” The answer to that, 
we think, is simple—many 
contractors, who buy thousands of 
steel products used on construction 


very 


sites, care. 

All of which brings us to our final 
point in experting your expert. The 
main point of this ad—and others 
in this campaign for CF&I 
buyers of steel products in many 
what 


is to tell 
different industries exactly 
products CF&I makes for each in- 
Like other 
multi-division and 

CF&I is 


of its 


dustry’s use. many 
multi-product 
companies, much 
that 
don’t buy all these products from 


CF&I—or even CF&I 


And in the construction in- 


very 


aware many customers 


know makes 
them. 
dustry, one source of supply is a 
very important consideration. 
Finally, that the 
keyed legend has created a great 


we've found 
deal of interest among readers, and 
many inquiries have resulted. Seems 
can’t resist 


the average reader 


checking each product against its 
uses shown in the main illustration. 


We thought we would point these 


things out to you, for what it is 
worth. We—and our client—are 
convinced by the overwhelming evi- 
dence of interest and _ inquiries 
elicted by these ads that CF&l’s 
prospects “care” a lot. 
H. B. DOYLE, JR. 
Account Executive, Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick, New 
York. 


Says ‘technical writer’ links 
‘know-why’ with ‘tell-why’ 


= Bob Aijtchison’s answer [IM, 
Feb. p. 90] to the marketing man- 
ager on the subject of instruction 
manuals warrants rebuttal on two 
counts. 


1. Let’s examine the purpose of an 
instruction manual, as well as its 
audience. The instruction manual is 
primarily a “tell” rather than a 
“sell” publication. Its purpose is to 
inform and instruct personnel re- 
sponsible for operating and main- 
taining equipment after it has been 
purchased. It is not designed to in- 
fluence and sell personnel respon- 
sible for evaluating and selecting 
equipment prior to purchase. 

This is not to say that a good in- 
struction manual can’t also be used 
as an effective pre-sales or post- 
shouldn’t 
secondary 


sales tool. However, we 


confuse a_ publication’s 
benefits with its primary reason for 


being. 


2. Let’s dig into this matter of who 
does what. Should the job of pro- 
Mr. Aitchison 
publication) 


ducing (I assume 


means preparing for 
instruction manuals be assigned to 
engineering or advertising? The an- 
swer is neither! 

While it is true that many engi- 
neers are addicted to technical 
jargon, it is equally true that many 
advertising field are not 
suitably trained to interpret techni- 
cal information from the 
Just as the 


in the 


user’s 


viewpoint. engineer 





garbles his message by his inability 
to communicate, so does the adman 
weaken and obscure important op- 
erating and maintenance data be- 
cause of his lack of training in 
technical matters. 

Who then should develop the 
necessary instructions? The correct 
answer, I believe, is the technical 
writer, or publications engineer as 
he is sometimes called. The techni- 
cal writer is a hybrid. He com- 
bines the “know-why” abilities of 
the engineer with the “tell-how” 
talents of the advertising communi- 
cator. Further, he is_ sufficiently 
versed in the graphic arts to be 
able to select the proper visual ap- 
proach and choose the appropriate 
reproduction technique. 

The technical writer, created by 
World War II handbook needs, has 
steadily grown in stature until to- 
day there is hardly an industrial 
organization which does not have a 
technical publications department. 
Recognition of his professional 
status is being spearheaded by the 
Society of Technical Writers and 
Editors. 

Another sign of the times is the 
interest our engineering schools 
are showing in preparing individ- 
uals for this new career. For ex- 
ample, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute now offers a graduate course 
in technical writing and editing 
leading to a Master of Science de- 
gree. It would be in keeping with 
this trend if your publication de- 
voted some space to technical 
writers as this specialist certainly 
fills an important gap in the indus- 
trial marketing picture. 

In passing, I should also make 
mention of the growth of technical 
publications consulting organiza- 
tions. These are ideally 
equipped to handle special assign- 
ments on a fee basis. When these 
outside services are called in, they 
are usually coordinated and super- 
vised by the head of the technical 
publications department—not the 
advertising department as indicated 
by Mr. Aitchison. In fact, some of 
these outside technical publications 
groups are now enlarging their op- 
erations to include industrial ad- 
vertising and marketing functions. 

Your assistance in clarifying the 
work done by technical writers will 
be sincerely appreciated. Unless 


firms 


marketing people are made aware 
of the existence of this relatively 
new profession, they will have to 
put up with makeshift advice 
printed in your recent issue. This 
critique is submitted in a construc- 
tive light. The writer subscribes to 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and its sister 
publications, Advertising Age and 
Advertising Requirements, and 
finds them quite stimulating—all of 
which indicates that we in techni- 
cal publications work have a tre- 
mendous interest in the marketing 
picture, despite the lack of rec- 
ognition we get from practitioners 
in your field. 
ALLEN F. SCHEAR 
Supervisor, Technical Publica- 
tions Dept., De Laval Steam 
Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Gates Radio finds advertising 
increased sales by 48% 


= We read with great interest the 
“Top Management Forum’”—‘“Can 
the results of industrial advertising 
be measured?”—in your February 
issue. I have just completed a re- 
port on the effectiveness of Gates 
Radio Co. advertising over the past 
two years and thought it could pos- 
sibly be helpful to others to show 
how we measured the results of an 
advertising program on one of our 
product lines. 

Gates Radio Co., a subsidiary of 
the Harris-Intertype Corp., is one 
of the leading manufacturers of 
broadcast 
equipment, with am, fm, and tv sta- 
tions being primary market. 
This type of equipment runs any- 
where from $10 to $100,000. 

A large percentage of our adver- 


and communications 


our 


tising budget is spent on volume 
items in our audio line 
costing less than $2,500. The ma- 
jor ways of measuring our adver- 
been: 


products 


tising effectiveness have 


Number of 


studies, recognition surveys, and the 


inquiries, readership 


evaluation of our advertising in- 
vestment in relation to individual 
product sales. 

To substantiate our findings over 
the past recently 
went back to January, 1957, and 
checked the sales on audio prod- 
ucts for 30 days following the be- 
ginning of campaign during 


Continued on page 21( 


two years, we 


each 
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LETTERS .. 
continued from p. 209 


1957 and 1958. Here are our findings 
on one particular product line, 
speech input systems: 

During the two year period, we 
advertised our audio systems in 32 
campaigns. There are five such sys- 
tems in our line: The Dualux, 
Gatesway, Yard, Studioette, and 
the TV-10. We ran eight campaigns 
on the Dualux, seven on the Gates- 
way, four on the Yard, seven on the 
Studioette, and six on the TV-10. 
In checking the immediate sales of 
these systems, we found that our 
advertising effectiveness had been 
extremely high—in fact, we were 
successful in increasing sales over 
the preceding 30 days in 27 out 
of 32 times during 1957-58. 

Further investigation revealed 
that the average sales increase (all 
five audio systems included) over 
the preceeding 30 days was 48%. 
A breakdown by product shows the 
following effectiveness ratings: 
Dualux—51%, Gatesway—58%, 
Yard-48%, Studioette—37% TV-10 
—50%. This is an average of 48.8%. 
In other words, you could say that 
on the average, we _ practically 
doubled the sales of the preced- 
ing 30 day period in 84% of the 
audio system campaigns. 

It is also interesting to note that 
we received less than 250 inquiries 
during 1957 and 1958 on these five 
consoles—proof that a bushel bas- 
ket of inquiries is not always a 
proper yardstick for effective ad- 
vertising. 

The audio systems range in price 
from $860 for the Studioette to $1,- 
875 for the TV-10 console. The ma- 
jority of the campaigns consisted of 
one-half and full-page ads (one 
color) in trade publications, fol- 
lowed up with a sales bulletin de- 
scribing the product in detail. 

Of course, much of the credit 
must be given to our sales force, 
which does a great job of coordinat- 
ing its sales efforts with our adver- 
tising activities. At the beginning of 
each campaign period, we send our 
“Advertising Activity Bulletins” to 
each sales engineer along with a 
complete campaign schedule, re- 
prints of the ads and copies of the 
direct mail pieces. Without this ad- 


vertising and sales tie-in, our effec- 
tiveness “ratings” would not be 
nearly as high. 
JOHN R. PRICE 
Advertising Director, Gates 
Radio Co., Quincy, III. 


Author agrees probability math 
can't replace imagination 


= Part II of “Big ads seldom... 
small ads often?” [Sept., p. 160 and 
Feb., p. 140] keeps the discussion 
going at a stimulating level. I’m 
pleased to see that the original arti- 
cle shook up as much interest as it 
seems to have done. 

Both B. Harold Miller and A. I. 
Hurd emphasize points with which I 
readily agree. No advertiser or 
agency should substitute mathemat- 
ical dexterity for imagination, infor- 
mation, and planning. The computer 
will never replace the typewriter in 
advertising, I hope! But it can help 
the typewriter be more effective. 

I don’t believe this admission 
weakens my original premise: When 
total impressions are your primary 
objective, “small ads often” will 
give you more impressions than 
“big ads seldom.” Voluntary readers 
(as described by Mr. Miller) who 
consciously search advertising for 
information simply increase the 
probability that your ads will make 
impressions. 

Messrs. Miller and Hurd would 
agree, I’m sure, that an agency’s re- 
sponsibility only begins with the 
creation of a good ad. Where it is 
aimed, and how often, are equally 
important. Probability math merely 
sharpens your aim; it can’t improve 
your ammunition. 

GEORGE W. DEWEY 
Odiorne Industrial Advertis- 
ing, Yellow Springs, O. 


Reader congratulates IM 
on progress of past few years 


= As a long-time reader of InDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING, I don’t know 
what’s gotten into you boys in the 
past year or so, but there is a re- 
markable improvement in the edi- 
torial of the book. 
WALTER J. WERBOS 
Vice-President, Harry P. 
Bridge Co., Philadelphia. 
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- EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 


Advertising Doesn't Stand Alone 


The recognition and adoption of the marketing con- 
cept by many of the leading companies selling to indus- 
try has had the beneficial effect of relating all elements 
in marketing to each other in a logical and coherent 
way. Each factor in the complex of marketing, begin- 
ning with the design of the product and ending with 
sales and service to the consumer, has an assigned role 
which is geared to other elements to create a practical 
and workable program. 

With the growth of advertising expenditures in the 
industrial field, now totaling over $1 billion a year, the 
importance of advertising and sales promotion in the 
marketing process can hardly be overlooked. That im- 
portance is recognized in management consideration of 
advertising and in the enhanced stature of the men who 
are responsible for the execution of this part of the 
marketing job. As sales potentials expand and support 
of field selling becomes more vital for maximum results, 
emphasis on the promotional aspects of the operation 
will continue to increase. 

It is a good thing for advertising, as well as for mar- 
keting in general, that manufacturers do not expect 
their promotion programs to stand alone. The fact that 
they are considered a part of total marketing demands 
a greater degree of teamwork from every part of the 
organization, including the development of merchandis- 
ing techniques which crystallize advertising impressions 
into action. Only in this way can advertising become 
the indispensable communications tool which it can 
actually be under favorable conditions. 

When attempts are made to relate advertising as a 
single facet of marketing to final sales results, there is 
always danger of overemphasizing one element to the 
exclusion of many others which perform important 
functions in determining the end result. 

The design of the product, its price, the competition, 
its distribution, the accuracy of market surveys, the 
skill of the selling organization, the acceptance of the 
company in its markets—all of these factors may be of 
as great or greater importance to sales than the adver- 
tising and promotion pattern. 

Likewise, it is unwise to emphasize quantity of ad- 
vertising and dollar expenditures alone, without also 
evaluating the quality of the communications which 
they provide. There is a notably wide variation between 
the best and the worst of industrial advertising pre- 
sented to readers today. The very best advertising mes- 
sages represent a high degree of skill in promoting 
product values to prospective buyers; while at the low- 
er end of the scale the sales story is presented in such 
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“It would be a grave error to claim so much for adver- 
tising that practical business men would find it difficult 
to accept on that basis.”’ 











perfunctory and routine style as to have relatively little 
impact on the market—it advertises the name of the 
company and identifies the product, and that is about 
all. 

The curve of sales growth for many companies is 
usually paralleled not only by advertising expenditures, 
but also by activities in other marketing areas. For ex- 
ample, it is probable that expenditures for industrial re- 
search, looking to the development of new and improved 
products, have a close relationship to increased sales 
volume, since the company which is constantly able to 
offer new and better products to its customers and pros- 
pects is undoubtedly in a strong position to increase 
sales and improve its competitive position with the mar- 
ket groups it endeavors to serve. 

Thus the intelligent attitude toward advertising and 
its contributions to sales growth is to consider it as part 
of a complete marketing program, including a great 
many elements, all of which play important parts in the 
process. Without a much greater degree of accuracy 
than is now available in evaluating each factor in the 
“marketing mix,” as the researchers call it, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to say what percentage of the credit 
belongs to each individual component. 

Advertising men are naturally enthusiasts about the 
importance of their function, and have done a great 
evangelistic job in convincing management of the value 
of advertising and sales promotion as a basic part of 
marketing policy. It would be a grave error to claim so 
much for it that practical business men would find it 


difficult to accept on that basis. 


t 
G. D. Crain Jr., Publisher 
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How Advertising Sells Resistors 


RESISTORS AND ELECTRONICS. Manufactured by the millions of 
units, hundreds of basic types, sales in excess of $180,000,000.00 
Applications: almost universal, with largest current markets 
in computers, radio, TV, guided missiles. 


WHO BUYS RESISTORS? The electronic design engineer calls 
out resistors (like all electronic components) by brand name. 
He checks known resistor behavior against required operating 
conditions; tests, analyzes performance in circuits, considers 
size, mechanical, and production aspects. These resistors are 
then purchased in volume to meet mass production schedules. 


READERS OF ELECTRONIC DESIGN. 30,000 by June 1959. All en- 
gaged in design, development, or research. No marginals, 100% 
design. ED keeps them informed ... all the new products... 
latest design techniques ... material they can use today in 
today’s work. 


SUCCESSFUL RESISTOR CAMPAIGNS. One example from the files: 
Dale Products, Inc.'s Resistor ad in January produced 101 
inquiries. Of returns to questionnaire, 53% said they had a 
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current application in mind. 51% said that as a result of 
the inquiry they had done, or intended to do, business with 
Dale Products, Inc. 


SELL IN ELECTRONIC DESIGN. Results like these cause ED adver- 
tisers to plan for and expect SALES for each of their individual 
product campaigns. Electronic Design produces more resistor 
inquiries, more inquiries for every type of electronic compo- 
nent, than any other publication. This magazine is the strong- 
est sales force in the electronic original equipment market! 


COSTS LESS THAN 3c PER CALL to make 26 controlled, timed 
sales calls (full page) on your prime engineering customers 
and prospects. Keep up the continuity of your selling pressure 
... use both cycles, every-other-week. Electronic Design offers 
an immediate source of sales in return for your advertising 
dollar. 

SEND FOR PROOF. Call or write Adv. Dept., Electronic Design, 
830 Third Ave., New York 22, N.Y., PLaza 1-5530 for special 
portfolio of resistor research, inquiry, and sales data. Your 
Electronics Advertising will be Read in Electronic Design. 








“Will this help us 
improve production 
efficiency (without shaviernnt 


So speak the men in charge of production and 
maintenance engineering. “Boost production effi- 
ciency — lower maintenance cost” are the twin 
interests they share, when any plant equipment 
is under consideration for purchase. 


These mutual interests are encountered by indus- 
trial marketers in their day-to-day selling and 
servicing operations. But MILL & Factory, of all 
industry-wide publications, is the only single pub- 
lication that serves these common information 
needs editorially. 


If your product has anything to offer in the way 
of efficient output and/or low cost maintenance 
requirements, MILL & Factory provides an ideal, 
realistic editorial climate for your sales story. 


“Will this give us 


long service-life 
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(and help production) . 








PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 


MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING 





a 
Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 
equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 


Mill « Factory = 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


a Conover-Mast publication 





